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Foreword 


Kos has often inspired interesting case studies in its ancient Aegean 
context. This may be explained thematically first by the island’s 
belonging to that eastern Aegean chain of islands from Lemnos in the 
north to Rhodes in the south that form the “nearest bridge” to Asia 
Minor. These islands’ fortunes have always depended on their relations 
to—and the strategic, political and economic balance between Europe 
and the Asiatic coast opposite. In addition, the connection of Kos with 
the cult of Asklepios and the tradition of Hippokrates has helped the 
island acquire in the Hellenistic period a special aura of holiness and 
medical wisdom, thus effectively claiming a relative inviolability and 
consequent protection from external vicissitudes. Nevertheless, Rome's 
involvement, gradual predominance, and subsequent domination in the 
Greek East rendered also the fortunes and status of Kos totally dependent 
on its relations to the new suzerain, How Kos developed with regard both 
to its Hellenistic past and traditions on the one side and the need to adapt 
itself into its new role of a properly smoothed stone in the great mosaic 
of the Roman Empire on the other, is a fascinating subject, It has formed 
& part of Susan Sherwin-White’s Ancient Kos (1978), a still basic 
synthesis of the political, institutional, and socioeconomic history of the 
island from its “Dorianisation” until the late antiquity." 

‘The opportunities for research on ancient Kos have always been 
considerable, despite human setbacks and an unforgettable tragedy. Kos 
has been lucky enough to have produced an especially large number of 
inscriptions that throw invaluable light on many points of its ancient 
course and sometimes decisively supplement the rudimentary ancient 
literary tradition on it, William Paton and Edward Hicks first assembled 
these inscriptions about a century ago. Later, Rudolph Herzog, with 
some help from the dedicated local antiquary, lakobos Zarraphtis, greatly 
contributed to the knowledge of ancient Kos not only by his finding and 
excavating the Asklepicion but also with the systematic publication of 
many inscriptions. Under Italian rule on the Dodecanese since 1912 
Koan history has been especially associated with the systematic, devoted 
study of the inscriptions of Kos (and Kalymna, a part of the Koan polis- 
state) by Mario Segre, a victim of mhumanity at Auschwitz. The 
posthumous publication of Herzog’s and Segre’s extensive Nachlass of 


* Some aspects have been also treated in the later, special study by Hoghammar, 
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Koan inscriptions has advanced only sporadically since the Second 
World War. Segre’s collection of Koan inscriptions, in the first and last 
version of his manuscript, was finally published in 1993. This rich new 
material and the access to some important inscriptions originally found 
and noted by Herzog scem to offer a new base for the study of the 
subject 

A full synthesis seems premature, however, (see below), and I have 
preferred to present here mainly a series of partial studies in the political, 
institutional, and social history of Kos between ca. the middle of the 
second century B.C., and the end of the second century A.D., that is, 
aspects of the subject on which I believe I have reached some original 
conclusions. These studies (and some similar, already drafted ones on 
Samos, Chios and Lesbos) originate from my broader, ongoing work to 
prepare a fascicle of the Tabula Imperii Romani covering the area of the 
Aegean islands. These I offer as modest contributions to the research of 
the Greek East under the Roman hegemony and empire. 

T have been lucky enough to further my research, first during a 
three-month stay at the Universitat Warzburg (summer 1995), facilitated 
by a grant of the Gerda-Henkel-Stiftung; second during February 1996 in 
London as British Academy Visiting Professor, and finally as a member 
of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton/N.J. in the academic 
year 1996/97, during my sabbatical from the University of Athens, 

Many people have offered advice, help and encouragement, and I 
am grateful to them all. 1 may cite as representatives of this whole circle 
of colleagues and friends Dieter Timpe, Erika Simon and Karlheinz 
Dietz (Warzburg), Walter Ameling (now Jena), Michael Crawford and 
Andrew Bumett (London), Christian Habicht and G.W.Bowersock 
(Princeton,N.J.), Kerstin Hoghammar (Uppsala). Klaus Hallof (Berlin) 
generously made texts and other data from Herzog’s inedita accessible to 
me;? my Athenian colleague Georgia Alevra shared with me a common 
seminar on “Hellenistic and Roman Kos” (spring 1995), Ersi Bruskari 
allowed me to present here the new honorary text for Sabinianus, the 
ephoros Joannis Papachristodulu as well as Dimitris Bosnakis and his 
colleagues in the Archaeological Service on Kos have tried to facilitate 
my work there and, more generally, my study of Kos in every possible 
way. Maria Tulanta and Basilis Chatzigiakumis have offered me 
generous hospitality—almost turning the Athenian scholar into a Koan 


* A first, considerable part of Herzog’s unpublished Koan texts have now appeared: 
C.V.Crowther-C.Habicht-L.&K Hallof,"Aus der Arbeit der”Inscriptiones Graccae.” 1 
Drei Dekrete aus Kos fir Gearrauel,” Chiron 28(1998)- 87-100; LK Hallof 
(C.Habicht, “Aus. Ehrendekrete aus dem Asklepicion von Kos,” ibid, 101-142, eidem, 
“Aus..tIL Unedierte koische Epidosis Listen,” ibid, 143-162, None of these texts 
touches directly on the subjects treated here, cf. below 
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metic; an anonymous reader and Anne Ramu-Chapsiadi read the whole 
manuscript through with friendly diligence and corrected mistakes; 
Paschalis Paschidis patiently initiated his teacher into the informatic 
mysteries; Paulina Grigoriadi greatly contributed to the preparation of 
the indices; Carole Le Faivre-Rochester has kindly and effectively aided 
an obstinately Hellenizing manuscript. 

International collaboration is perhaps one of the most humanizing 
aspeets of what we call (perhaps sometimes undeservedly) humanities. 1 
have enjoyed such collaboration as often as I could in preparing these 
studies, and the dedication of this book somehow expresses the same 
spirit retrospectively. 

Athens/K.Hiupoli, August 2000, 
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Plates 1A and 1B 





A. The historical interpretation of Segre, I.Cos, ED 
229 and the perils of Koan security and free status 
from the Second Cretan War (ca. 155-153 B.C.) to 

the aftermath of the First Mithridatic War (89-85 
B.C). 


Introduction 


Kos managed to survive the period of Hellenistic history up to ca, 
200 B.C. without any serious detriment to its full local sovereignty— 
before the blatant Roman intrusion in the Eastern Mediterranean, This 
was greatly due to the island’s carly affiliation with the Ptolemaic 
dynasty. This relationship, resting on quite personal, original bonds 
(Philadelphos’ birth on Kos in 309/8 B.C)’ and variously fostered 
thereafter by both sides,? had adopted a form similar to that between 
Egypt and Rhodes in the same period. Kos was certainly a faithful ally 
(as well as a useful source of manpower and commercial link) and no 
direct dependency of the Lagids. Loyalty to Alexandria in external policy 
was the guarantee of Egyptian support for the island’s full internal 
liberty. Antigonid influence on Kos may have also built a minor rival 
tradition, but it cannot have amounted to more than temporary breaks in 
the long line of the Koan-Ptolemaic entente cordiale. 

The decline of Ptolemaic power in the Aegean after ca, 245 B.C 
scems to have brought the island into closer political collaboration with 
its great nesiotic neighbor, Rhodes. In the years of the so-called First 
Cretan War (ca. 205-201 B.C., cf. below) Kos and Rhodes found 
themselves equally exposed to the assaults of Cretan pirates, which they 
bravely resisted, probably in common It was clear by then, however, 
that the absence of a real naval master of the Aegean, more precisely: the 
renewed rivalries of powers aspiring to such a role (as Rhodes and Philip 
V) left islands like Kos without a steady and effective protection of their 
security. The policy of exclusive loyalty, such as to the Ptolemies in the 
third century B,C,, scemed insufficient to cover the needs of a new age. 








* Marmor Parium (FgrHist 239) B19. Cf. Theokritos 17.58{C;, Kallimachos, Hymn, 
IV.160Mr 

Cf esp. the overview in Sherwin-White,Cos,90 fF, which remains fundamental, 

> See Buraselis, HM, 176 and recently Reger. Kyidades. 

"Useful reconstructions of the relevant events in Brulé, 29-56 (on a point of 
disagreement ef. below) and more recently Baker. 
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The actual successors of the Ptolemaic naval presence in the Aegean 
‘wore Rhodes and the Attalids. With the latter, we find Koan relations 
prospering,’ The main new affiliation was with Rome, however, the 
power that now began to exert political influence, aid and control, 
gradually ascending in Greek eyes from a single anti-Macedonian role to 
an imperial one, 

Thanks to new epigraphic evidence, some aspects of this period of 
transition from 200 B.C. to the final establishment of Roman control in 
this area by Sulla may now emerge. We shall see some late application of 
the Koans’ prevalent diplomatic agenda, that is relying on the Ptolemies, 
in the third century B.C. and their growing effort (and difficulties) to 
comply with the Roman wishes and strict definition of loyalty. 


a, Segre, 1.Cos, ED 229 is a fragment of a Koan honorary decree: it 
concems a local ewergetes from a family whose distinguished service of 
their home city vividly and succinctly emerges from the text. Christian 
Habicht has drawn scholarly attention to this document, “cin schones 
Beispiel,” as he wrote, “fir die in die Ehrung eines Mannes 
cingeflochtenen Wardigungen der Verdienste seiner Vorfahren.”* Segre 
himself noticed here that his restorations were meant to indicate the 
sense that the text should give, and that he intended to study elsewhere 
in more detail this “notevolissimo documento.” Cucuzza has recently 
touched on the historical interpretation of the text in a study of religious 
connections (cult of Artemis Toxitis) between Kos and Crete.’ I was 
myself able to rediscover the inscription and study it in the courtyard of 
the magazine of antiquities inside the Knights Castle of Kos in May 
1997. Thus my study of the text rests also on a useful personal inspection 
of the stone, 

‘The extant decree had been inscribed on an orthogonal block of 
blue-grey marble (Plate 1 A). The thickness of the stone is given by 
Segre as 0,355 m. This, however, is the measurement of the base; the 
upper surface is a polished strip of 0,11 m width from the inner edge of 
which the stone slopes down to the base. This sloping surface is only 
coarsely worked (Plate 1 B) so that one gets the impression that the stone 
could have been part of an outer wall of a building or some sort of 
pedestal. The lettering of the inscription fully supports, I think, Segre’s 
dating: “I sec. a.C..” There are clear but light apices, alpha has the cross 





 Sherwin-White, Cos, 132f offers a concise picture of the main relevant evidence. 

* Habicht, Kos, 89. 

* Cucuzza (he kindly allowed me to consult his article while still unpublished). See below 
om his views: 
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bar curved, sigma has the top and bottom strokes parallel, the mu has the 
outer strokes slightly sloping, pi the right stroke slightly shorter and the 
horizontal bar projecting on both sides, theta is as tall and omicron just 
slightly smaller than the other letters, omega also slightly smaller and 
closed, that is, consisting of a circle and a more or less tangent horizontal 
line below it. I have the general impression that the letter forms are 
approximately one style-phase older than those in documents of the 
Augustan age (¢.g. PH 81) and some of the private dedications for Nikias 
(eg. PH 76, 77). They scem to come closer, I think, to the style of e.g. 
PH 61= Hoghammar 36 (50-40 B.C.) and ibid. 48 (ca. 70-30 B.C), A 
personal inspection of Segre, Cos, ED 7 (Sulla’s letter to the Koans) 
shows that some of its letter forms (alpha with broken cross bar, omega 
distinctly opening below; on the other side, sigma with the top and 
bottom strokes still distinctly divergent) are more advanced than those of 
ED 229 while the letters of the latter are more distinctly apicated. The 
lettering of ED 236, which is dated by Segre to the first century B.C. and 
cannot be at any rate earlier than ca, 150 B.C. (UralBogiis ‘Powaiwy in 
118/191), certainly looks older than that of ED 229* 

‘The text was arranged in columns, from which the preserved 
fragment offers only a large part of one column and a tiny, upper left part 
of the next. One has only about ten lines, each comprising about seven 
words of continuous text with which to work, an additional difficulty 
being that the beginnings of eight of these lines have to a larger or 
smaller degree to be restored. However, this fragment is important since 
it obviously belongs to the justificative part of the decree, in which the 
benefactions of the unknown honorand (we may call him “the son of 
Chairylos”) and notable elements of his family history are related. We 
gain through these “personal entries” precious glimpses of the island’s 
history in a span of approximately one century—as we are going to see. 

b. The first lemma of this family history preserved concerns an 
ancestor of the honorand, Diogenes. The exact form of relationship 
(grandfather of the honorand? more remote relative?) cannot be 
established: it stood at the beginning of 1.1, restored by Segre as [#xyov0s 
dy\, which is very probable.” Further glorious ancestors of the 








" T have also noticed the following, minor corrections to Segre’s text of ED 229 on my 
study of the stone: yernSeieay (not qerySeieas), 1 2; there is an uninscribed space of 
ubout two leters length before 8; in LS, 30 thatthe text should read here vw 3, the first 
preserved letters afler the second gap of | 10 are IAN, see below; in L 12 there is no 
mistake (alpha instead of lambda) ofthe seribe, the stone has TIOAITHAN, only tht the 
alpha is alittle damaged. 

" {Ryyovos div] would be also a possible restoration. Eepeves means properly “descendant” 
(eg. Sill? 845) and Eoves “grandchild” but the meaning of the two terms often 
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honorand—either antedating or postdating Diogenes—must have existed 
as the decree itself goes on to mention (ll.4-5); their acts/honors may 
have even exceeded the importance of those by/for Diogenes." The 
latter's own mark of service to Kos, however, and obviously a 
memorable and permanent accolade of the whole family in the eyes of 
the city, was his diplomatic intervention with the Ptolemies and the 
preservation of Koan liberty in a phase of hostile relations between the 
island and the Cretan League. 

The published text says that Diogenes “had established friendly 
relations to the kings {then reigning] in Egypt, and put this friendship 
into the service of his homecity’s liberty in the critical situation that had 
‘occurred between the city and the Cretan League éxi moAsuwtéro1s.!" 
At first sight this last expression means simply “being in a fierce war” 
Habicht has already connected the events referred to with the well- 
known involvement of the island in the so-called First Cretan War (ca. 
205-201 B.C), when Kos became the target of repeated attacks by 
Cretan pirates and had to mobilize all its forces and meticulously 
organize its defense, as we know from various epigraphic texts 
(especially honorary decrees for benefactors ad res) of the period."* The 
“kings in Egypt” would then be Philopator and Epiphanes succeeding 
each other on the throne, and our text would reveal for the first time, as 
Habicht concluded, an energetic Ptolemaic support of Kos during this 
war 








‘There remain some problems by this admittedly straightforward 
solution that seem to me to point strongly to another direction, however. 
First, we should attribute the proper importance to the mention of the 





overlaps (see the examples in LSJ, s.vv.). However, the term of relation to be restored 
here should apply both to Diogenes and wy ze &vteiin Unie/t.Jazt ereqagivon én? 
figerit..(1L4-), So the more general meaning of “descendant” should be rather conveyed 





by whatever term we restore here, although this does not exclude that the exact relation of 
Diogenes to the honorand could be that between grandfather and grandson, Cucwrza, 


assumed the later without reserves. 


‘ALthe beginning of L 5 there is space for ca. 4 Jeters on the stone, So would restore 
passage as following: &Auw ve adsdediv inde / (ralz}i 1 rerequayévow én geri, 
“also descended from other men who have achieved even some higher honor for their 
worthiness.” 

"EE xpos ied Suorévous, &5. wig &y Airy Bawtdeigfixéve Svras) gihiny 
yurSainay waratvieire ic chr 7igf tearpltes Dieovelay be 70K; eur sen sh aOar epds 
Kow/traillaz bri rodepusrérors nage. (col 1-4)-The theoretically allemative restor- 
ation [FlzoAuaious] would seem too long for the space available on the stone. 

 Habicht, Kos, $9. The same dating of these events has also been subsequently adopted 
bby Cucuzza and G Reger, AJA 100(1996), 623. On Diokles, son of Leodamas, and his 
contribution to the defense of Kos during the First Cretan War, see now also the new 
evidence published by the Hallofs and Habicht (p.2, n2 above), 1171 G.Alevra is also 
going to publish a new honorary decree for him from her excavations at Halasara 
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Cretan League. To be on safe ground on this point, let us first note that 
Segre’s restoration Kon/{ra:éJas (13-4) is certainly correct. The last 
alpha of the word can be clearly discerned on the stone (and the 
published photograph), and the lacuna before it cannot have been filled 
by just one letter, thus excluding the theoretically alternative possibility 
Kef/{+las. Consequently, the hostile relations were not only between 
Cretans and Kos but between the Cretan League (for which this was the 
official and technical term)'* and Kos. What we know about the so-called 
First Cretan War (appearing simply as Kenrixés néAewos in the 
‘contemporary sources) makes clear that, whatever the secret motives and 
(possibly Macedonian) instigation of this war, there are no signs of its 
having been more than a serics of operations carried out by separate 
Cretan cities against the Koan (and parts of the Rhodian) state.* Only 
Hicrapytna was expressly mentioned as the aggressor in Syl 567. A 
collective assault of the Cretan League on Kos and other islands is in this 
case neither attested nor probable. If one assumes its having been 
Jaunched in accordance with the plans of Philip V, who had secured a 
hegemonial role in the Cretan League about ten years before,'* one can 
see that it would have been unwise for Philip to reveal his plans by 
openly inciting the League's forces into a conflict with the nesiotic cities 
off the Carian coasts, Neither historical tradition nor probability allow an 
interpretation of that “First Cretan War” as one officially and publicly 
connected with the entire Cretan League. In contrast, Kenraieis as 
aggressors in the same area appears expressly in the decree of the 
Karpathian ktoina for Hiero published and persuasively connected by 
Segre" with the so-called Second Cretan War, half a century later than 
the first (see below), 

‘The mention of the “kings in Egypt” and Diogenes’ friendship 
(viAlay yevnSsieay) with them seem also to indicate a later date. First, 


© On Kenraieis and the nature, beginnings and development of the Cretan League, see 
‘most recently Chaniotis, KV, 301, 994 with the older literature. 

The most recent and systematic presentations of the First Cretan War are those by 
Brulé, 29-56 aid Chanitis, KV.38-41. | am not convinced by Brul’s thesis, however, 
that this was openly and officially a war ofthe Cretan Koinon against the tertory of 
Rhodes, Kos, and possibly other adjacent islands The picture offered by the surviving 
sources (esp. Diod,273 and 28.1) is rather that of expressly piratical operations, 
separately undertaken by Cretan cities than that of a common war of the Cretan League 
‘aginst those islands. I is also with such a setting (coum Brulé) thatthe declaration of 
the war by Rhodes, not the Cretans operating, the intial number of the latter's ships 
‘engaged (ust seven), and Dikaiarchos” help to the Cretan pirates organized by Philip V 
(nota direct, official Macedonian support) may naturally fit, Cf, also the argument in the 
text 

45 Pol,7.11.9. Ck. Chaniotis, KV, 441(n0.76) with the older bibliography, 

' Segre KP.LIOA, 37940 
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the impression one gets is that friendly relation with simultaneously 
reigning kings, not successive ones, is meant here, The aorist of 
‘yernSeieay implies rather a common date of affiliation with these kings. 
A similar difficulty in recognizing them as Philopator and Epiphanes is 
that we should rather see in this “friendship,” as in many similar cases, 
the result of a personal contact between the important Koan and the 
kings. This was something very difficult in the case of Epiphanes who 
ascended the throne as a child (204 B.C.) during the period of the First 
Cretan War, and was tutored by various successive regents in his first 
regnal years (Sosibios and Agathokles, then Tlepolemos and Sosibios I, 
still later Aristomenes)."” Thus if we attributed the mention of the kings 
to Philopator and Epiphanes, we should understand Diogenes’ friendship 
with Philopator as merely and formally “inherited” by Epiphanes, which 
does not seem to be conveyed by the wording of the passage. 

Moreover, it is historically improbable that Philopator, shortly 
before his death, or the regents of Epiphanes, none of whom has been 
able to protect properly the Ptolemaic possessions in this area during this 
period, would have had the authority to force the Cretan cities—already 
‘engaged in war and plunder on Koan land during the first Cretan War— 
to respect of Koan liberty." As mentioned before, the only Cretan 
aggressor known with certainty was Hicrapytna, an official Macedonian 
ally since Doson, so that it would be at least difficult to assume some 
important influence of the Ptolemaic court here,” 





® See conveniently H.Volkmann, RE XXIIL2(1959), sv. Ptolemaios (23), 1692-3 
"The famous restitution of the incorporation of Kalymnna inlo the Koan state 
(dnoxaréoraers +g éporodsrsias) under conditions of friendship and alliance with a 
Prolemy (Segre,7C, Test XU=Staatev.ll $45) should most probably be dated under 
Epiphunes while the conception and the initial act of this union under Philopator; the 
correct historical context already recognized and analyzed by Sherwin-White, Cos, 124- 
129. Cf. more recently Hghammar, 88-93 with further specifications and bibliography. 
Philopator’s care of Kos and Kalymna in his later years cannot have actually exceeded an 
intense encouragement oftheir collective self-defense against imminent Aegean dangers. 
‘This fits well what else we know about his Aegean policy: cf: Hufl PtJP, esp. 132, 
213m 

* Hicrapytna as Doson's ally: Staats. II S02; ef: Chaniotis, KY; 356 with the more 
recent bibliography. Certainly, diplomatic contacts between Alexandria and Philip V in 
Philopator’s/Epiphanes’ times are known (cf. the mission of Ptolemaios the son of 
Sosibios in Pol,1525.13 ; i. 1520.1) but it would be undoubtedly an exaggeration to 
suppose on the basis of them any serious indirect influence of Egypt on the uctions of 
‘Cretan cities allied with Macedonia. On the evidence of a diplomatic dialogue, which 
never reached the level of a real dynastic rapprochement, between Egypt and Macedonia 
in this period ef. HuB, PLV, 127-9 
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‘The focus is better when we switch to a later context during the 
Second Cretan War (ca. 155-153 B.C). The kings reigning at that time 
in Alexandria were Philometor and his sister and consort, Cleopatra II, 
the first Ptolemaic queen officially recognized as sole co-regent with her 
brothe? and husband after 163 (Philometor’s restoration).” Thus 
Diogenes’ affiliation with “the kings” could simply be his special 
friendly relationship at Philometor’s court to the co-regnants of Egypt in 
that period. But what weighs decisively, I think, in favor of Philometor is 
his well-known close relationship with, and real influence at, the Cretan 
Koinon. We may first recall that Philometor’s mediation was 
instrumental in ending a war between Knossos and Gortyn ca. 168 B.C., 
thus reconstituting the Cretan Koinon, which then recognized the 
Ptolemaic protectorate of Itanos and concluded a formal treaty with 
Philometor.” The Koan, Aglaos, son of Theukles, whom the League 
even named their proxenos in Alexandria is a concrete example of an 
influential figure at Philometor’s court (he was probably dioiketes). He 
was connected with the allied troops that the Cretan League had put 
under the latter’s orders in somewhat earlier years, that is during 
Philometor’s expedition against his brother Euergetes Il on Cyprus (ca. 
158-154), Thus a lively political triangle Kos-Crete aes 
court under Philometor is already demonstrated, 

We may add that Philometor's era scems to have more generally 
coincided with a last flash of Ptolemaic influence in the Aegean, one that 
has left traces not only on Crete but also on Thera, Methana/Arsinoe, 


% On this war see the most recent accounts by Brulé, 61-66 and Chaniotis, KY, 49 with 
the relevant sources and bibliography. 

3! See'T.C Skeat, The Reigns of the Ptolemies, (Munich 1954) 14, G.H.H6Ibl, Geschichte 
des Ptolemaerreiches, (Darmstadt 1994) 160 (ef, 77), An example of Philometor und 
Cleopatra I jointly mentioned as BaerAeis in the Greck papyri: P-Lond. VII (T.C Skeat, 
‘The Zenon Archive, Oxford 1974), 2188.32. The demotic documents expressly speak of 
them together us “Pharaohs”: P.W.Pestman, Chronologie éxyptienne d apres les textes 
démotiques (332 av.J.-C. - 453 ap-J-C), (Leiden 1967) $0, Cf. also the joint mention of 
Philometor and Cleopatra Il as. rulers of Egypt in the story of Onis: Jos, Ant 
Jud, 12.388;13,63 and the Parian decree published by G.Despinis, AD 20 (1965), 119 


: Chunistis KY, 45-49. The testy between Knosos and Gory 
ibid,no43 (pp.289M), ef now also Ager, no.128 (pp.356fZ). The recognition of 
Philometor’s prostasia of anos by the Koinon is attested inthe epigraphic dossier ofthe 
Tongstanding territorial differences between Itanos and Hierapytna: Syil’ 685.107 (ef. 
Ager, no, 158). The existence of a treaty of alliance between Philometor and the Koinon 
may be conludd from the decree for Aplaos (next not) 

® Honorary decree of Philometor’s Cretan spmmachot for this Aglios on Delos 
Durbach,Choix.no.92. Aglaos’ post as dioiketes may be concluded from the Parian 
inscription cited above (n.21), 1 4 
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Paros, Argos and, of course, Athens.** With the death of Philometor all 
military presence or decisive political influence of the Lagids in this area 
disappears. Thus this king’s intervention as mediator between Kos and 
the Cretans and protector of the former from the inimical attitudes of the 
latter during the Second Cretan War best fits the historical evidence we 
have to date, One should specify, in view of all the preceding argument, 
that it seems more preferable to accept an eventually deterred attack of 
the Cretan League on Kos under Philometor—this would completely 
explain the silence of our sources on any involvement of Kos in the 
Second Cretan War—rather than to suppose an improbably dynamic 
intervention of Egypt under Philopator or Epiphanes in medias res of the 
Koan struggle against intense Cretan assaults in the First War, 

Even a minor textual problem of the inscription can be thus better 
solved. I refrained so far from examining the expression éxi noAsj.a- 
rérois in Segre’s text. As néAewos is always a substantive and not an 
adjective, one could first think of restoring éri noAsu(:)urdro1g . The 
meaning would then be as much as: “in very warlike mood (on both 
sides),” and could, of course, be referred to actual warfare, The 
superlative might also point, however, to a climax just reached or to be 
reached: “while the relations (between the Cretans and Kos) had 
reached/were reaching the highest point of tension.” By either meaning 
the text itself leaves room for questions: there is no other case in the 
inscription where the engraver would have omitted a letter, and the old 
maxim lectio difficilis potior should be overlooked, A smoother text 
structure and a completely satisfactory variant of the latter meaning may 
be restored, | think, if we read: émmmoAsuaréro1s (xasgote), and translate: 
“while war was really imminent, seemed unavoidable.” That the 
adjective émméAeyos has not been found in any other text so far may be 
balanced by the existence of numerous parallels of similar composite 
adjectives (éni + x) also meaning the local or temporal proximity of their 
respective second component.” We may conclude that the decree simply 





The evidence on Thera and Methana collected and discussed in Bagnall, 123-136 (cf: 
esp. his remarks, 134, on the relatively rich representation of Philometor's reign on 
‘Thera, on Paros see the decree cited above (n.21), on Argos: SEG 32(1982), 371, on the 
Ptolemaic relations to Athens in Philometor's age: Habicht, Athens & P, 78-83, 

The syntactic structure from which the formation of these adjectives actually originates, 
is the use of dri + dative of a substantive to express again such an idea of neamess: €.2. 
“Armée 9 Eni Mvp, éxi zehevry (“near death,” in Xen, Mem. 1.52; Hipp, Epid., 
VIL20,35). A selection of relevant adjectives on the basis of the entries in LS (from 
there also the quoted translations): érSaaguos (Cuves/p), “bridal song, sing in chorus 
before the bridal chamber", émSahéevies, “lying or dwelling on the coast”, 
driSavivis/imivaros, “sick to death, hard at death's door,” so for example in D, 
50.60: H squrrene Exauve xai ExiSdvaros yy.n. Emuxidivos (bringing, resulting in 
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emphasized here how Diogenes managed to bring on the scene of the 
Second Cretan War, in regard to Kos, the deus ex machina of Ptolemaic 
influence just before the outbreak of real hostilities. The sun of Egypt 
‘was still strong enough to dissolve the Cretan clouds over Kos. 





¢. The element of conscious ancestral models is a fundamental one 
in the psychology of the honorand’s family as depicted in the decree. 
Chairylos, his father, imitated Diogenes’ and many other illustrious 
ancestors’ examples by following a similar patriotic course up to his 
death, One of the intriguing points in his own entry is that he was acting 
as an envoy of Kos in Rome when death ended a career of merit towards 
his homecity.** It is extremely important to ascertain the date and 
reason(s) for Chairylos’ presence in Rome. It obviously belongs to a later 
date than Diogenes’ activity, that is, after the middle of the second 
century B.C. as we concluded before. The end of his entry makes it at 
least clear that a result of his embassy was a letter from the senate (see 
below). Any hint at some higher, real source of power in Rome is absent, 
$0 it seems safe to conclude that Chairylos came to Rome in the 
Republican period—otherwise the emperor(s), not just Rome or the 
senate would have been mentioned.” This is now the more surprising as 
the decree expressly states that Chairylos had gone to Rome, and 
probably had to remain there for some time, to take care of the Koan 
cause expressed as véyor and nétgI0s modraa. The terms used have real 
importance: “the laws and the ancestral constitution” is a well-known 
synonym, more precisely: a periphrasis, for what a Greek city was 





danger), eg. in Thuc., IV.92.5: (a boeotarch speaking of the Athenians) roeeiny 
inunduverigny irigun viv nageieron nine Tyouay; éxiveros, “subject to sickness, 
unhealthy” énbrrgos, “subject to death, perishable, mortal", Enireves, in the sense 
“sensitive to fatigue, easly exhausted,” so for example in Thphr, Sens, 11: xai dy yay 
paid wad dgarh xetras va erorciia vaSgois xai drrmévevs, div 88 ruxwdin dfs 
eegouivous xai meMdsis énBadouéiorg... of in the sense: “portending suffering” (of 
omens), as in X,, An, 6.1.23: — yas ube olwvds xni Bdofes, Eris ue 
“capable of bearing children, fruitful” as in Hp, Aph, 5.62: ..ai roatras éxirexvor 
spivorcat  Enijuayes (naturally exposed to the prospect of an attack) as in Thc, 1V:31.2: 
Ex re Saddaogs tndxgmuvor nai bx ris 7s Herre diaz ; érixngnos (having the 
prospect of bearing fruits, fruitful) as in an inscription from Kaunos, JHS 74(1954), 87: 
tardy gureieavra dlniVeagra gunk... Cf, also LSJ, sw. Eenigedos (II), ériideSoos, 
dori, dynos, bois 
8 Segre's text (co. L5-9) af Chairylos’ entry: &; xa uegmodye/Des Xasgihos, § xarie 
iro, raevBeleay regi vy vowsy xai / is wazgioy Ply, waradhaser 
‘kioy énavou/ xai Biov xai Sivaror, xai mag a evpxhirin eiunaen Eeye/ISy (2) 
ypnuacieSeis 
® Compare for example the phrase xasoSeiouvra.n Paiqay novi xis DeBaari ai 
civ ovydeyrov, in the decree (of slightly post-Claudian date) Maiuri, NS,462.13-15. 
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especially fond of preserving in relation to Rome (and the Hellenistic 
monarchies before it): its internal liberty (éAevSegia).™ This fitted very 
well into the traditional values with which the Koan family identified 
itself Diogenes had also exerted all the power of his influence to 
preserve Koan eleutheria from any Cretan peril. 

‘What this small fragment of a decree here unequivocally reveals, 
however, contrasts with a commonly held element of Koan history until 
the time of Augustus. SSherwin-White’s valuable monograph presents 
the case, for example, that the free status of Kos was never altered during 
the period of the Roman Republic, no reasons for that ever having 
appeared.” Modern scholars have further inferred that Kos, with the 
end of M.Antonius and his eastern satellites (that is in the aftermath of 
Nikias’ pro-Antonian tyranny), was probably deprived of its cherished 
free status by Augustus, and regained it no earlier than the Flavian period 
(see below). Our traditional scholarly picture of Koan relations with 
Republican Rome leaves no room for the Koans’ free status having been 
imperiled, let alone annulled, at some point. 

Scepticism may be reasonably succeeded by a closer scrutiny of 
what is actually known about Kos’ relations with Republican Rome, Our 
modern constructs must always be ready to yield to what new evidence 
suggests (and not, of course, vice versa). Where during the Republican 
period could one note a situation in which Koan policy ran contrary to 
Rome's will, and may have so de facto questioned the privileged status 
‘of the island under Roman sway?” We know that there was a pro- 
Macedonian faction on Kos during the Roman war with Perseus (171- 
168 B.C.). Polybios (30.7.9-10) notes, however, that its leaders did not 
succeed in reversing the course of Koan foreign policy towards Rome 








% Cf, ex. the phrase in /G XIL1.2 referring to Rhodes’ recovery of free status through 
Nero's support under Claudius (53 A.D., see concisely F.Hiller v.Gaertringen, RE Suppl 

'V(1931), sv.Rhodos.810 citing the rest sources): [ne/2eSeirlas xf méder ig narolov 
rrodarreias xai viv dyuoy (IL12-13). On the meaning and mutual relation/combination of 
nomoi, patrios politeia, eleutheria (and similar terms) in the political vocabulary of the 
Greek cities in Hellenistic and Roman times, with citation of further examples see esp. 

Bernhard, Polis dé RH, 225; Qua8, Ver: and Hon. 142-148 

® Sherwin-White, Cos, 131-145: “Cos and Roman Supremacy (c.197-32 BC).” CE more 

recently the outline of the same period in Hoghammar, 2231, 

*” We may easily exclude the possibility of the Koan status having been seriously 
(questioned under Caesar because of Pompeits’ use of the island as one of his shipyards 
in the East (known from Cie., Ad Att, IX.9.2). In such a ease, not only would the decree 
hhave mentioned Caesar besides the senate but also a similar fate would have struck some 
of the other places used by Pompeius for the same purpose as Rhodes and Chios (ibid). 

However, there is no indication of such problems in the case of these two civilates 
liberae. 
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and Macedonia.” The Koan state issued an honorary decree for 
Athenagoras of Larissa as doctor of C.Octavius Cn f,, the commander of 
the Roman fleet in Greece in 168-167 B.C.” Moreover, if the above 
interpretation and date of Ptolemaic intervention for Kos sponsored by 
Diogenes is correct, only a later context than the middle of the second 
century B.C. is possible. 

The only substantial political aberration in Kos’s relationship with 
Rome was the First Mithridatic War (89-85 B.C.). A brief review of what 
‘we know about the island’s involvement in it is useful. Appian™ makes 
clear that the Koans accepted Mithridates into their city “with pleasure’ 
Kijay adziv (sc. MiSqidirny) douévens Bexoéverv. The Koans further did 
not object to Mithridates’ confiscating part of the Ptolemaic crown 
treasure deposited there by Cleopatra III. Josephus also refers to this” 
and adds that” the same fate befell cight hundred talents the Jews of Asia 
Minor had brought to Kos,” for safekeeping from Mithridates, It is hard 
to believe in a genuine and widespread Koan enthusiasm for the Pontic 
king.” Most Koans probably had to pretend a welcome when he marched 
in victory along the coasts of Asia Minor. The island, not as mighty as 
Rhodes, could not oppose him with the same measure of determination 
and success. Kos seems to have sacrificed, through its allowance of the 
above confiscations, its renown as a place of neutral financial safety to 
appease Mithridates’ need for funding his ongoing war. At any rate, this 
diplomatic preference of the lesser evil under the difficult circumstances 
of 88 B.C. could not entitle Kos to any Roman favor after Mithridates’ 








™ od dumSivrs 8 werageidar va odrratuara (there were such tendencies both on 
Kos and Rhodes) neds riv 700 Baothians evnaziag. 

5 hus been now published by the Hallofs and Habicht (p. 2, n.2 above), 10Sff, They 
leave the question open whether the honor isto be dated before or after Pydna 

 Cucuzza having preferred to connect Diogenes with the First Cretan War (see above) 
pondered placing Chairylos’ mission in the aftermath of the Third Macedonian War 
‘without considering the above data. 

 Mith., 4.23, ef. 115, CE McGing, 112. 

SAU, 13I31 

* Thid,, 14.111-113, 

¥ Cf. Sherwin-White, Note, 183-4 (n3) 

“Cf, on the attitude of the Greek cities in Asia and Greece towards Mithridates, in the 
same spirit, Bemharit, Polis & RH, 33-64 (63: “Die Passivitat der meisten Stadte wurde 
~eifellos vom Bewulitsein ihrer miltirischen Schwache mitbestimmt, konnten doch bei 
Weitem nicht alle Stidte eine lingere Belagerung Oberstchen"), Kallet-Marx, 153-158 (on 
the massacre of 88, which was [157] "a deliberate act of policy in accordance with an 
order given by a third party [Mithridates} rather than a spontaneous expression of latent 
‘it bitter hostility”). However, a certain degree of socially or otherwise restricted 
identification with Mithridates” cause must remain: cf G Reger’s wise remarks in his 
review of the latter work, Bryn Mawr Classical Review 97.2.6, Pokl, 143-144. 
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defeat. Kos had stood on the Pontic side up to Lucullus’ appearance in 
the island’s waters (see below), this was as official as undeniable, 

‘The Koans much later, under Tiberius (23 A.D.), supported their 
claim of asylia for their Asklepicion with an attestation of loyalty 
towards Rome drawn from the same period of the First Mithridatic War. 
‘As Tacitus relates, in addition to the antiquity of their sanctuary, there 
was also “meritum ex loco: nam cives Romanos templo Acsculapii 
induxerant, cum jussu regis Mithridatis apud cunctas Asiae insulas et 
urbes trucidarentur.”"” In other words, there was by Tiberius’ time the 
estimable tradition that Kos had refused to participate in the pogrom of 
Romans ordained by Mithridates in Asia Minor, and had even offered 
them a shelter in the Asklepieion. The usefulness of the story for Koan 
interests should be as clear as the partial truth it represents. For the 
crucial, qualifying factor here is time, A passage and the sequence of 
events in Appian suggest that Mithridates almost simultaneously began 
the preparation of his expedition against Rhodes and ordered the 
slaughter of Romans.” It was only later that he appeared at Kos and his 
fleet was welcomed there on the way to the expedition against Rhodes, to 
which many Roman refugees had already found their way.*' Thus, as 
already observed,” the Koan valiant protection of Romans certainly 
antedates, and had most probably no reason to postdate, the anchorage of 
the Mithridatie fleet in the harbor of the island. From that point on, there 
could be no question of a pro-Roman stance or even neutrality by all of 
Kos’s cherished traditions. It is equally understandable that it would be 
highly advantageous for the Koans to project in later periods only the 
humanitarian prologue to their own Mithridatic drama. What came later 
‘was an uncomfortable truth. 

Despite the clever disguising of historical reality that accompanied 
the Koans' later request to Tiberius (the famous C.Stertinius Xenophon 
was probably already at work for his homecity),” and has been so 





™ Tac, Anm, 4.14, The tendentious exaggeration of this claim becomes already evident 
in “cunctas Asine insula": Rhodes and Chios certainly did not belong to ther, 

© App, Mith, 422: .. dy reir 24 (during Sulla’s occupation with the civil trouble in 
Italy) & MSgibinys ini ze "Podius vals wlaiovas ewveminvte, ai garednais inaei wal 
rihsun liggover 01° dnegeimwy Freee, stony gudifarras duod nivras 
iniSieSai Wis magi egiet 'Puowaions wai Tradaig.. The arrival of Mithridates’ fleet at 
Kos is then mentioned ib, 23 after the events of the massacre. Cf. on the date of the latter 
McGing, 113 (n.118). 

*Y App. Mith, 424, 

Pohl, 143 (n 246). “Kos gewahste thnen (; the Romans) den Schutz des 
Asklepiosheiligtums... wobei wir felich nicht wissen, was mit ihnen geschah, als die 
‘Stadt Mithridates aufhahmn 

* See below. Cf. already Herzog. N&X, 221f, 229, 
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subsequently introduced into Tacitus’ work through the acta senatus 
(and our historical “knowledge”),* the aftermath of the First Mithridatic 
War must have caused grave concer on Kos in regard to the city's 
status. Of course, the Koans could use in their favor the argument that 
they were readily persuaded by Lucullus about two years after 
Mithridates’ triumphal entry into their harbor (86/85) to change camp 
and join the former’s fleet. This had been operating along the coast of 
southwestern Asia Minor, in an expedition against Samos (probably a 
real Mithridatic base). However, a fact never properly assessed in this 
context is that the neighbor of Kos, Knidos, had the same timely change 
of allegiance when Lucullus appeared but without being apparently able 
to exonerate itself from its previous conduct. Knidos must have lost its 
free status after the First Mithridatic War and regained it under Caesar— 
thanks only to the Knidian poet and statesman Theopompos, who was a 
friend of the dictator So a rather distant relationship between Kos and 
Rome after the first fight with Mithridates seems very likely, and the 
status of the city can very well have become a matter of deliberation for 
the Romans and a firm patriotic effort for the Koans 

Another piece of evidence, from Aphrodisias, on the aftermath of 
the First Mithridatic War, is useful here. The people of this Carian city, 
obviously also anxious to resume valuable contacts with Roman friends 
from the period of the war, thus safeguarding their own status after 
Sulla’s victory (more on this in a later context), sent an embassy to the 
Roman proconsul Q.Oppius. He had bore the brunt of Mithridates’ 
march into southern Asia Minor, been captured by him in Laodikeia and 


™ Among Herzog’s inedita in Berlin there is a small Koan fragment (no. *0573 in 
L.Hallof's catalogue) on which there seems to be a mention of the same story us in 
Tacitus; we read (? eqplayias, 1S; ['Phowaies, 17; Waeihslos Mieitirov, 18. The 
lettering is reported to suggest a date in the first century A.D., and Herzog had already 
thought in his unpublished notes of a connection with Tacitus’ passage. Of course, this 
right be further evidence for an early appearance of the story but not for its historical 
exactness 
© Plut, Lue., 3.3: ...PoBiuw 28 vais abrip (se. Aouxoidiup) ngoonagacysvru Kious 
ai Kiidles viv Saordunity dmaDayivras xi Dayiorg evevoarsinw. Sherwin 
White, RFPE, 243 presses this passage too much in assuming the expulsion of “royalist 
garrisons” from Kos and Knidos and the existence of a wide popular support for 
Mithridates on Samos. We should notice that: a) basiikot has in Plutarch, ib. (eg. 12.2, 
15.5) also the more genera sense "royal forces,” and b) if Samos was (as it had long been 
for the Ptolemies) the main naval base of the king in this area, its “pro-Mithnidstic” 
difference from the other islands may have simply resulted from the presence of 
relatively numerous Pontic troops on it 
* Plut, Caes, 48 Cf Bowersock, A&GW, 9; Bembardt, IGE, 125,160 (the Knidian 
inscriptions on Theopompos and his family now: LKnidos, 51-61). Theopompos has been. 
also honored on Kos: Patriarea, no.13= RA 4.1934, p25? (no,91)= Hoghammar, no. 49; 
ibid, $0 (=PH, 134°). 
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freed only later, in accordance with a clause of the treaty of Dardanos.” 
A relevant and important detail here is that the Aphrodisian embassy met 
the general on Kos. We know this from Oppius’ consequent letter to the 
Aphrodisians at the heading of which he appears as avSvnavos ‘Payaiwy 
croarnrés.® So he must have been on some official mission there, 
Reynolds remarks in her commentary on this letter: 


..(Oppius) presumably operated there with Sulla’s approval. Cos had 
joined Mithridates providing his base for the attack on Rhodes, and 
‘although it subsequently changed sides there was, no doubt, occasion, 
for Roman intervention there.” 


Although the use of Kos as a base against Rhodes is at least partly 
inexact, Reynolds's remark would have already merited more attention,” 
Oppius” presence there and Chairylos’ mission to Rome very probably 
belong in the same context and show that Kos at least did not rid itself 
easily of its stain of disloyalty towards Rome in the face of the 
triumphant Mithridates, 

Finally, a new inscription from Lycia shows that there was an 
‘allied garrison” on Kos after the expulsion of Mithridates’ forces, and 
possibly some local sympathizers/supporters as well,, This proves now 
that the Mithridatic “episode” naturally inspired some circumspection 
into Rome’s policy to Kos even after the Koans rejoined the Roman side 
(see Appendix 1). 

The text of the Koan decree discussed, however, further discloses 
that Chairylos died in Rome shortly after receiving some sort of letter 
from the senate, obviously on the question of Koan status. Before 
proceeding one can probably find a better restoration (and a more 
complete meaning) of the relevant passage, Segre had read here (II8-9): 

Kai Taga TH owiTon yoanpacw eoxn/Sy (?) xenluarioSels, on 
which Habicht succinctly remarked: “am Ende ist die richtige 











See Reynolds, docs. 2 and 3, with the editor's commentary. Further, MeGing. 108-110 
(citing the rest sources), 

* Reynolds, doc. 3, IL13-14: .ovedrigdy (se. rpeeBevrai uizepor) yor bx Kip xai 
‘eyveghoneay...Oppius’ tithe in IL 2-3. 

* thid.,p. 19. 

® Hoghammar, 29-30 dismissed Reynolds's remark on insufficient grounds but she was 
right in pointing out that what we know about Mithridates’ operations against Rhodes 
suggests a main Pontic base nearer the latter. MeGing, 110 (n.103) thought that Oppius’ 

presence on Kos might have the character of a medical cure after “his ordeal” in the war: 
this does not exclude some parallel official activity of the general there as the arrival of 
the Aphrodisian embassy itself implies 
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Erganzung noch nicht gefunden.’ To begin with, the last word, from 
which only the part ...va7173eis has been preserved, must be a participle 
referring to the subject of the whole clause (nominative!), Chairylos. So 
it must express the art of transactions Chairylos had with the senate, 
mentioned just before. These transactions should include the issue of 
some senatorial letter. Segre’s choice of [zenluariaSzic seems to me to 
have no alternative. From all verbs in -waifw mentioned in Kretschmer- 
Locker only this gives here an acceptable meaning. XenuariCw was, 
among other uses, a terminus technicus of the Hellenistic and then 
Roman administrative treatment offanswer to an embassy, petition ete. 
The usage has then been transferred to the gods so that there are 
numerous examples of a person zemuatiaSeis ind tod Sod x, ic. 
someone who received divine instructions/an oracle to do something. In 
the active the syntax could be with a personal object in dative, e.g, 
zenuariody wot (“give me an answer”) + indirect question clause in 
P.Fay. 137.2. Other examples of the same grammatical structure in the 
active, as e.g. donudrife tois...ngsoBevrake” can certainly have had 
respective passive forms (nosoBsvral zenwatioSévres et sim.) like the 
‘one we come to recognize in the text analyzed. Therefore the meaning 
should be that Chairylos lived and died in a way worthy of praise, and 
that after he had received at the senate letters (pertaining to Kos), 

What then of éazei{Sm (?)], which obviously did not satisfy Segre’s 
own acute sense of the Greek? A verb would be clearly redundant here, 
so some other expression should be sought. It may help to note that the 
whole text preserves many Doric forms: so éx instead of sis (és 
wvSagiay, 12-3), & instead of ods (1.5), roArrajas (17) and 





°" Habicht, LKas, 89 (1.33). 

* See the various examples in LSI, 3. xenuarives, esp13-5; Preisighe-Kiepling, 39. 
‘xeruari, 2. Cf, also in both these works the examples of zenuavieués with the same 
sense, The essence of the semantic development has been already expressed with classic. 
clarity by LRobert, Noms indigenes dans U'Asie-Mineure gréco-romaine, (Paris. 1963) 
ISIE (2), "Quant & gerwarivem, gorwarends, je vois son origine et son histoire 
ifférement; je les mattache au sens politique et administratif de zemuariver, 
sxenwarieyig: donner réponse ou decision aprés audience ou étude, en parlant d'un roi, de 
assemblée du peuple ou de toute autorité; les dieux font de méme, et spécialement dans 
Teurs rapports directs avec les fidéles et pour les petites affaires personnelles que ceux-ci 
eur soumettent." Many cases of omuariSu/xenuariowa: in a religious sense 
(C*givefeceive an oracle”) have been collected by Ad Wilhelm, APF 15(1953), 74 and 
LRobert, Hellenica, 1, 72 (n.1), I, 148; XI-XILASS. We encounter zerwarivouat 
(passive) in an official but different sense in Segre, LCos, ED 178 a(A)18-19 
(eenuamiStivas sleuwooiag, as a part of the wedding ritual connected with the cult of 
Aphrodita Pandamos). 

® Pol., 3.66.6. Cf. also ibid. esp. 4.27.9; 5.24.11 and 786 (here the verb accepts an 
adverbial complement: yonwarioas gidasSpdimus Aawdaxye). 
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moArmiay (1.12) instead of nohrrsias, -av. This may lead us to the simple 
solution: é¢ zfleasl, i.e. “into the hands,” The meaning could be that 
Chairylos died soon after he had managed to receive personally (“into his 
‘own hands”) his hard-earned response from the senate.®* Serving as 
personal messenger from the senate to one’s homecity was another well- 
known function (and distinguishing prerogative) of the ideal statesman in 
a Greek city striving for autonomy and similar privileges.** 

‘One should be, however, very cautious about the success of 
Chairylos’ mission, The emphasis laid on the result of his rather 
extended efforts at the senate might mean that he was finally successful 
in getting the Koan status re-affirmed (or restored), although the text is 
tantalizingly silent on the contents of the senate’s response. There is no 
positive characterization of those “letters” (yeéwuaow) like the one 
known from other similar cases.” Thus we should be content to have 
established that Kos had to go through a phase of status uncertainty, at 
least, after 85 B.C. How long this phase lasted and when and how it 
actually ended are more complex problems to be discussed later. 


4d. Chairylos’ son, the actual honorand of the decree, is seen next 
but it is here exactly that great gaps in the fragment and, finally, its 
conclusion tax our understanding. What remains from his portrait 
includes, once again, the consciousness of a great family tradition (11. 9- 
10, ef, below), an early appearance of some positive features (education?, 
1110-11), and very probably a devotion to the democratic form of the 
state (112: sig vay noArryay, 1.13: [oyeglégovra rar AqSele)). The last 
unrestored word used of him here (J. 15) is characteristic of his 





CF the examples from the Epidaurian tamara, 1G 1V.17.121.96 (dei wav Arne & 
dy alg vg sce 0f eee), op Qayadbas ADaiv wai Riuay of 8s vis tens) 
55 There are various examples of els zaieas 2idévas (et sim.) éyeeifee in the sense of 
“give in trust, enfrust someone with the guardianship or the delivery of something”: eg 
Bt bruesidyares LrzatgueSirres Bi. rot Besa, Preisighe-KieBling, sv. eyqneifn-oya 
By out par vig immedi viév Eania, Synesios, 6p.119 (Hercher); Sip i Rawas 
tl whens, Soph, EL1348; sv ddehgsv viv obv xaraerirawe ely vis Hens is 
‘Tourgdrovg, Aeschin, 228 
Cf eg how the honorary decree of Kolophon for Menippos does not fui fo mention 
the honorand’s having brought back personally from Rome the favorable decisions ofthe 
senate: 1.€J. Robert, Claras 1, (Paris 1989) pp.63-66, col 33-34 (xidhwosa xal 
cygogiirara Riquara naga can xqareivruy Srpeing), coll} (ngoerereaniver 
Grepee vi dxongive), 5:7 (duirarey TH Pquangar 
drxéxqyus), Further examples and discussion ofthis aspect ofthe civic statesman's role: 
Hon, 132-135 
CF. the examples in the previous note and those collected by Chr. Habicht, ZPE 
$4(1990), 114 (n4). 
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importance: cwrip.* The letters preserved of the next column cannot 
help any further. 

Can prosopography at least help identify this Chairylos and his 
esteemed family? A Koan magistrate” known from a Koan drachma 
(Attic tetrobol”) dated to the period 200-88 B.C. is Aifolyévns.° He 
could well be the friend of Philometor. Chairylos’ activity, however, will 
fall into the period antedating ca. 80 B.C., and so his son must have been 
active about the middle of the same century."' A magistrate Chairylos is 
known from a Koan drachm and hemidrachm found in a hoard at Pyli 
(Kos) all other coins of which seem to antedate ca. 200 B.C.” This 
“numismatic” Chairylos could then well be identified with one of the 
dedicants and father of the honorand in the inscription of the statue base 
now published in Segre, 1Cos, EV 229: [rév dsiva) XaigiAlou/ 
(XaigiAos] rév vilivV [ai toi dldeAvoill—Ie xai OrivlosY [Seolig 
(dated there to the second century B.C.), While we should rather see in 
this man an ancestor of the ambassador to Rome, the latter is probably 
identifiable with Chairylos, son of Charmylos, who won in a citharistic 
gon of younger boys in PH 59, roughly dated by S.Sherwin-White to 
the second-first century B.C.° We should recall here that such musical 
activities do not seem unusual among socially prominent families on 
Kos.“ “The boys who play the cithara” are also expressly mentioned as 
participants in the festivities connected with the cult of Zeus and the 
Damos in Segre, Cos, ED 146 B, 7-8. This last connection would befit 
the father of our unknown honorand with his democratic ideology (sce 
above), We should further note that one more familial combination of the 
names Chairylos and Charmylos (also etymologically cognate!) is found 








% Sepre restores wre (ily xlévrwr] but this is just one of various possitilties (e 
(ay nliiad). 

» Single names in the nominative or genitive on Koan coins and amphora handles 
used to be interpreted us those of monarchot given the eponymous characte of the Koan 
‘monarchia, Cf. the arguments of Sherwin-White, Cos, 188f. Christian Habicht and 
Hakko Ingvaldsen have now (Colloquium on Hellenistic Kos at Uppsala, May 2000) 
persuasively disputed this because the known names of monarchot ate very rare among 
the onomastic material of the above categories 

© PH, N 134, p312. 

Cf above on the lettering of the decree. 

® First mention: BCH 78(19S4), 98 + ib, 7195S), 210. Cf. M:Thompson et al.(eds.), An 
Inventory of Greek Coin Hoards, (New York 1973) 00.1308, Whereas in the latter 
publication the burial of the hoard is dated (by ©. Morkholm) to the third century B.C., 
Hdngvaldsen (Oslo) in a still unpublished larger study of the Koan coinage up to ca, 150 
B.C. narrows the date to 200-180 B.C. (I owe the first form of this information to 
K Hoghammar). 

© Sherwin-White, Cas, 545. Cf: Fraser-Matthews, sv. Xavgier (9)p480. 

“C6 the useful remarks by Hoghammar, 99 (n479) 
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in inverse order, ic. Charmylos son of Chairylos, as the name of one of 
the contributors to an epidosis for the Koan state ca. 205-201 B.C. 

‘Thus if Chairylos the ambassador to the senate is identical with the 
young citharist, the latter’s patronym (Charmylos) is certainly a tempting 
link between the important family extolled in our document with the 
monumentally best known family of local magnates on Kos, the 
Charmyleioi, These were very probably both the possessors of the 
famous collective burial monument, the so-called Charmyleion® at Pyli 
and the bearers of the parallel cult of the Twelve Gods and the hero 
Charmylos at the same place. The hero Charmylos seems to have been 
the founder of that divine cult there and common ancestor of the 
Charmyleioi, who added his cult to that of the Twelve Gods. The sole 
written testimony of this joint cult is the inscription PH, 349, still built 
into the face wall of the later, small church of the Holy Cross at the site 
of the Charmyleion. This scems datable to the carly third century B.C., 
i.e, in a time suiting the long glorious ancestry of the family of Diogenes 
‘and Chairylos.” 

One should add here a few points. First, the text of I,9/10 in Segre, 
1.Cos, ED 229 is: airés (; the unknown honorand) re [ralv naga 
rorotrwy dvagiu/lnsqiaiverloy BiadeSéperlos y2veldv...The inspection of 
the stone has shown that a clear iota precedes the two last preserved 
letters of this passage. So instead of [yevelav we need a substantive 
ending in -iay, and I think the reading [oixliay is the only plausible one,“ 
‘This word fits the meaning equally well. Moreover, its use to describe 
the family of the honorand seems to express their almost princely status 
on Kos. Qikia is in the Hellenistic period one of the technical terms to 
describe the royal dynasties of the age as for example the Ptolemaic 
House, the royal house of Macedonia (in its diachronic entirety or just 








® PH, 10 , 49. Cf. L.Migeotte, Les souseriptions publiques dans lex cités yrecques, 
(Genéve 1992) no 50, 

‘This is a modem term, definitively sanctioned in scholarly literature by Schazmunn’s 
homonymous and systematic publication, but it seems to correspond to a local tradition: 
‘Schazmann, 111 noted that the site was known in his time as “ré ggapuidve” und old 
people at Pyli attest today they always knew the place as “s8 gaguii.” On the 
monument, the upparently earliest private heroon of the Hellenistic period (fourth/third 
cent. B.C), Schazmann remains fundamental; see now with the later literature and in. 
wider contest Kader, 201f 
8 More recent edition of the text (corrected in |. 6 after Herzog, KF, p 139) by Sherwit 
White, Cos, 207 (no.3): "lega & 7 xal & eliiad fap xai zo} xi/n01 wai vai 
sixiar vai / dni viv xdiunv Oxiio! Avidexn xai Xaguideu! Huw wv visv Xaquidéwy. | 
find her dating, the explanation of the identity of the hero Charmylos (not a mythical 
figure) and the argument for the form Charmyleioi (not Charmyleis), ib. 207-217, 
convincing 
Other possiblities as eg. [ei2eflay may be excluded by the length of the lacuna 
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the Antigonids) ete., or greatly influential, noble families of the Greek 
cities and Rome.” Therefore, the connotation of great local distinction 
and power is obvious. On the other side, the concept of an oikia, a 
“house,” i.e. a conscious succession of generations as suggested here,” 
would also perfectly match the spirit reflected in the structure of the 
Charmyleion, where the graves of the (main?) family members were 
arranged together on the subterranean level, leaving room for the cult 
above.” 

Another piece of evidence that suits this interpretation is certainly 
the existence of one or (more probably) two numismatically known Koan 
magistrates with the name Charmylos in the age of Nikias and then 
Augustus (see below). The family was obviously still prominent in those 
periods, and the honorand of the inscription could well be one of them, 

Finally, if Chairylos of the statue base EV 229 (see above) actually 
also belongs to the same family, he may point to another prosopo- 
graphical link: he appears there as brother (or father) of a Philinos. The 
importance of this last name here is that there are three more Koans with 
the same name (admittedly common on the island)” who are closely 
connected with the Ptolemies: (a) Philinos of the decree Segre, J.Cos, ED 
17+130"426+194 (fourth century B.C.), who was apparently very 
influential with the first Ptolemy and put this influence in the service of 





See eg. Syll?’ 685= Ager 158.11 (the arbitration of Magnesia between Itanos and 
Hierapytna), 97: (rv Urledawadeiy ebxiay el nporvaciay xai gitar ivr. 
gi B rod wav Ayauin revs xai magh iy Maxedivuy olxias..(cf ibid, 
). The use of the same word to describe important families in the Greek cities 
begins already in the clasical period: so ¢, in Thuc., 8.6.3 for the family of the Spartan, 
ephor Endios, paternal fiends of Alcibiades, PL, Gry, 472 B (3) Neguéous 3h elxia), 
And, L126; diy aba xad aviv xai viv olxiay (of Kallias son of Hipponikos, one of 
the Kerykes). In the Hellenistic period a pertinent example is the Boeotian, pro-Antigonid 
oikia of Neon und Brachylles in Pol, 20.5.12 (..riv olxins...riv magi sv BoayDv). 
Pol, 31,23.1,12 used the same word for the Scipios’ family. The use of the “twin term” 
txos has been, of course, parallel in all periods, so eg. in JG IV.1?, $4.32; 86.15 (first 
Gent A.D.) aon Kos itself, in PH, 1372: Leaiaog bes 

® The nearest parallels for concept and form of iaBefduevtor obxliay I could find are: 

Eur, Al., 655: nats 2 yp bys oot ride Bieges Byuav...Pol, 24,7: ry 24 Bacrhaiay 9 
qu) Taba DadeSopivn..App, Il, 7: .Mgees & vis Hesigey Barvhety..xal of xa 
Tdgeou Bradebinever. 
One may also notice that the same term, eixa, is used in the consecrative inscription 
quoted above (1. 67) to denote the building on the sacred land (most probably the 
“Charmyleion” itself) and other (similar?) structures on the sacred gardens, apparently 
nearby, A systematic archacological exploration of this area could prove very productive. 
‘The concept of the grave as house of the dead (nigos-elees) is well known in ancient (and 
‘movdem) Greck belief and is respective monumental expressions. 

7 There are thirty five bearers ofthis name in the Koan Onomastikon of Sherwin-White, 
Cos, 536f,, a high record of frequency indeed if we compare it with other usual Koan 
anes (fbi...) like Nikagoras, Dikles ete 

” Originally edited as Maiur, NS, 433. 
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(ia) the Koan food supply; (b) the homonymous doctor and founder of 
the Empiric School at Alexandria (ca. second half of the third century 
B.C,);" (c) a @iAivag T1éSmvos who appears in Segre, LCos, ED 235 A 
(beginning of the second century B.C.) among the five ambassadors 
going out to escort “the king” to the city.” Ph. Gauthier” is right in 
thinking that the use of the definite article seems to point to one of the 
Ptolemies (rather than e.g. the Attalids), with whom Kos had the longest 
tradition of friendship, Thus the close affiliation of Diogenes with 
Philometor and Cleopatra II could be also on a family level another ring 
ina long chain.” 

‘The frequency of the name Charmylos on Kos,” however, should 
ultimately lead us to end these prosopographical considerations on a 
notice of caution, On the other hand, it would be at least not improbable 
to discover some political activities and affinities of the Charmyleioi, 
that three-dimensionally most famous genos of Kos.”” 





™ Of. concisely Sherwin-White, Cos, 103 and naw H.v.Staden, OCD’, sv. Philinus (1), 
1160 with further litera 
"|, 68: noeoBevraig voig dni wiv 
mentioned in 1 71 of the relevant list. 
% Bull. 1995, 448 (p.503). Habicht, Kos, 91 thought of Eumenes Il 

7 One might add, for whatever it is worth, Schazmann’s remark (127) that the structure 
of the shaft graves in the “Charmyleion” reminded him of “gewisse hellenistische 
Grabanlagen in Agypten.” 

Twenty four cases ure uttested in Sherwin-White, Cas, 547f. (cf. n. 72 above), 
 IfPhilinos the empiricist belonged to the sume family (see above), they could also be a 
‘brunch of the Asclepiads. The Ptolemaic connection (cf. Sherwin-White, Cos, 102-105) 
‘and the wealth of at least some family members would then be even more 
‘understandable. 





fivraew iis Baaidat. Philinos son of Python 





B. The evidence of the “Lex Fonteia” (Crawford, RS, 
36) and the period of M.Antonius. Nikias’ coins, 
inscriptions, personality and “tyranny.” 


a, “Lex Fonteia”: Kos and M. Antonius. 


Among the inscriptions Rudolph Herzog found during the 
excavations of the Asklepicion (1902-1904) were fragments of an 
opisthographic stele with a Roman decree (lex) in Greek translation. It 
pertained to the granting of Roman citizenship and accompanying 
privileges to a number of Greeks whose names are not preserved; nor do 
we know whether all or some of them were Koans. The Roman text, 
obviously crected there to attain the local publicity required, had been 
destroyed in later times, most probably on purpose. Herzog was able to 
report only the essentials of this inscription in his published work.’ The 
full text appeared in 1996 as Crawford, RS, 36(pp. 497fF): “Lex Fonteia 
(Cos Fragments).” In the publication of this text the collaboration of Dr. 
Klaus Hallof at the /G archive of the reorganized Academy of Berlin- 
Brandenburg was fundamental. There Herzog’s squeezes, notebooks 
and other material from his Koan excavations and researches were 
eventually deposited and systematically examined by Klaus and Luise 
Hallof. It is due to Herzog’s old squeezes that the text of this “Lex 
Fonteia” as a whole has been now transcribed, published, and studied in 
for the first time. I have been unable to find (or identify) any of its 
published fragments in the small magazine of inscriptions and other 
antiquities in the precinct of the Asklepicion or in the similar magazines 
of the Knights Castle in the city of Kos (May and December 1997), 

‘The front face (“i”) of fragments a+b of this text bears parts of the 
preamble: first (I11-3) a date was recorded of which only the words 
nods Mavéwou devréfgas...] have been preserved. This is followed by 
mention of the rogator legis C.Fonteius Cf. Capito styled as priest 
(iegets)* and that he submitted the decree to the people in accordance 
with the senate’s will. Next the positive vote of the Roman people in the 
forum on a certain day in June and details of the typical Roman voting 
procedure (first tribe voting and first voter) is mentioned. The reasoning 





‘Herzog, N&X, 212f. with n.3; id, Symbolae Calymnine et Cone, RFIC 70(1942), 19, 

2 This apparenty unparalleled mention of a Roman priest as presiding over an assembly 
(cf. Crawford,R5, ib,comm.) might also be due to an otherwise missing connection ofthe 
beneficiaries of this ler withthe cult of Asclepiu, in whose sanctunry on Kos the stele 
Ind been erected 
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for the decision followed, ie. a partly preserved énei-clause, after which 
the grants and their contents are referred to and continue in the rest of the 
fragments, The privileges granted show various resemblances to points 
of the SC de Asclepiade (Sherk, RDGE, 22) of 78 B.C. and Octavian’s 
epistle for Seleukos of Rhosos (ibid., 58). One can assume that there 
must have been analogous reasons for some Koans’ reward here. 

There are gaps at two points in the beginning of the text duc to 
erasure of letters in antiquity: in Il. 1-2 and 1. 8, ie. respectively, just 
before the date inside the month Panamos and where the purpose for the 
decree should start. After that we have the words adroxgétwe toay 
dy/Boav Pmrociwy neaqérun xaralorérsws...l1.8-9). This phrase can 
be restored with confidence on the basis of other passages,” and these and 
the preceding rasura* Ieave no doubt that M.Antonius M.f, the triumvir, 
is the only suitable name to fill the gap. As far as one may judge based 
‘on the squeeze,” the approximate number of erased letters can only con- 
firm this conclusion. Even the trace of a sigma at the end of the rasura is, 
discemible there (the last letter of viés or Avrivi0s). M. Antonius was 
obviously instrumental in having those privileges accepted by senate and 
people, This is apparently the fact recorded in the latter passage: ef. the 
phrase tiv Avtwviou xgizm, “Antonius’ judgment,” in 1.12. 

In a similar rasura of Il, 1-2," the editors of RS thought that there 
had probably been here “the name of an Antonius” (498). In the 
commentary on the inscription they have then specified that “the raswra 
presumably contained the name of L. or M.Antonius” and considered the 
chronological problems such a solution would entail, that is, that the 
document would bear a date during the consulate of one of the two 
brothers (41 and 34 B.C. respectively). They concluded (ibid.): “It is 
more likely that the raswra contained an indication that the document had 
been transmitted by M.Antonius and a date; our text may then belong to 
39 BC, before M. Antonius returned to the East (so Miinzer).”” In the first 
words preserved after this rasura (wnvég Maviuou devriteas...) they 
recognized an element of the Koan calendar but commented: “Day and 
month will presumably have been preceded by a reference to the 





9 Cf eg, Sherk, RDGE, 57.1-3 and the examples of the triumvirs” Greek title quoted by 
Mason, s.v. xarderacns (1). 

* Cf. now the example of a document of M.Antonius erased in Sardeis: P. Herrmann, 
“Rom und die Asylie gricchischer Heiligtmer: Eine Urkunde des Dictators Caesar aus 
Sardis," Chiron 19(1989) 127-158 (133, cf 138). 

> K Hallof kindly allowed me to consult « good photograph of it 

©The teat of 1-3 in RS: [[—I) [[—Erorg?7] yrds Mavi Bvrifion IE indog.. 

7 Twould not exclude the possibility that there stood here originally a date according to 
the Roman and the Koan chronology. Cf. below. 
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Seleucid era.” On the photograph of Herzog’s squeeze (see above) I was 
unable to discern any traces of the erased letters (1-2), and K-Hallof 
confirmed to me in a letter that no traces are visible there. 

‘We may proceed a little further even with these data, however. 
‘There is no reason to presume that the mention of the Koan month and 
day would have been combined with a year of the Seleucid era. No 
known parallel exists for this and historical probabilities are strongly 
against it. Kos has never belonged to the Seleucid Empire and there is no 
evidence for the official use of the Seleucid era on any of the Aegean 
islands, It is reasonable to conclude that the Koan month and day 
preserved were preceded by the typical beginning of a complete Koan 
date: éni wovégyou x, that is, during the office year of a person holding 
the well-known Koan eponymous magistracy. The inclusion of this kind 
of date may be explained most probably by the need to notice the local 
announcement or ratification of the Roman deeree concerning the Koan 
citizen(s)’ —we base this conclusion on parallels from other places and 
periods of Roman control in the East.” 

The next conclusion is then, quite naturally, that both the reference 
to-an Antonius in connection with a Roman dating (or the mention of the 
transmission of the whole document to Kos) and the name of the local 
supreme magistrate by that local publication and validation of the Roman 
statute had to be erased. For it is certainly not accidental that the erasure 
stopped exactly after the “personal” part of the local date, We cannot 
know who that monarchos was. Nevertheless, the political character of 
the erasure itself points to two possibilities: either the position of 
monarchos was at that time occupied honoris causa by M.Antonius 
himself or the person of the monarchos was a well-known, and 
compromised, local partisan of Cleopatra's partner. Even in the latter 
case a previous mention of an Antonius” name (sce above) is suggested 
by the length of the whole erased passage: there is room for ca.75 letters 

‘That Antonius can have been made monarchos by the Koans finds 
its parallel in the date of a funerary inscription from Sardeis: éxi Magxolu 
AvtwviouY tod atroxelétoges, wnVvis Aiov <'..° More generally, the 
practice of Greek cities to confer an honorary eponymous archonship on 








* Herzog, HG, 51 remurked in this sense that the Jex “wird in Kos am 2, Panamos als 
sgangen registries.” 

for example the similar use of the local date before the text of Octavian’s letters to 
the Rhosians on Seleukos: Sherk, RDGE, 38. There is also similar practice in adding a 
Jocal date at the end of a letter from un extra-civic authority, as eg. in the case of 
Haarian’s leter on the sale of fish at Eleusis: Oliver, GC, 77. 

 W.H.Buckler & DMRobinson, Sardis VILI: Greek and Latin Inscriptions, (Leyden 
1932) 129(p.117). The editors held that the local office bom by Antonius was the 
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Hellenistic kings, Roman generals, and finally the emperors and 
members of the imperial house is known from a whole series of 
examples, often studied and cited by L.Robert."* 

The second alternative, that he is a local friend of Antonius, is 
equally possible. What is important and certain, however, is that cither 
alternative shows that the epoch of M.Antonius left a renewed legacy of 
inopportune Koan loyalties within the Augustan state of the Greek East. 
There were palpable traces of favor for Octavian's rival that had to be 
removed even if the concomitant privileges of some families might have 
finally been preserved, A closer Koan collaboration with M.Antonius 
during his overlordship in the East had been already suggested by the 
sacrilegious action of Turullius, which would have otherwise 
encountered serious difficulties (more on this in my concluding sketch of 
a historical synthesis), and Nikias’ probable chronological and political 
context (see also below). It is reassuring to see these probabilities now 
supported by fresh and unequivocal evidence. 

‘There are also two more points in this fragmentarily preserved lex 
that deserve notice: first, the text of the back face includes an immunity 
of the persons concerned (as well as their descendants and their sons-in- 
law) for goods imported (and exported), for personal use,'? 
inagxeiVav Agiay ¥ viév twa Aeias (face ii, I. 1-2). The reading 
[émagysilay does not seem to have any alternative, so we must under- 
stand that the imporvexport of goods into the provincia Asia is meant. 
The other end of the transport implied is certainly Kos (alone or some 
other places of origin of the privileged, too; cf above). Kos should then 
be outside the limits of the province, that is, not subjected to the 
provincial administration in this period and obviously enjoying the status 
of a civitas libera. On the other side, the same privilege is applied to 
exports/imports of the above kind (sis) vijrév twa Acias, The existence 
ofa category of islands apparently not seen as an integral (or original) 
part of, but somehow eventually connected with, the province is clearly 









riesthood of Rome. Cf. L-Robert, Hellenica 2(1946), SH, (n.6) 
" Etudes épigraphiques et philologiques, (Paris 1938) 143-150, Hellenica I, 15(a.1), Il, 
51(n.6), Vil, 354 (n3), VIM, 75; RPh 1959, 199C, 212¢, and 1974, 212; Bull. 1967, 383. 
See also C.Habicht, Altertamer von Pergamon, VIIL3: Die Inschriften des Asklepicions, 
(Berlin 1969) 151; Chiron 6(1976), 1304. I would not exclude that a Flavian example of 
the sme practice on Kos appears in the date fi wovdgxou Trou in Segre, TC, 158. 

2 The restoration [rp Bins yotiag BseVaey eiedr. (face i, 112-3) is assured by the 
parallels in Octavian’s grant of privileges to Seleukos of Rhosos: Sherk, RDGE, 58.49, 
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indicated.” 

Another important point may be seen a little farther on in 1.6 ff. the 
privilege to choose the place of procedure is here accorded to the 
beneficiaries of the decree in litigation. The spirit and form of the 
relevant clause are again familiar both from the case of Seleukos of 
Rhosos under Octavian (Sherk, RDGE, 58.53ff,) and the earlier one of 
Asklepiades and his fellow pro-Roman captains in the wars of the 
cighties (ibid., 22 Lat, 7-9, Gr.17-20). In the Lex Fonteia, however, it is 
clearly implied, as the legal and practical basis of this privilege, that the 
persons concemed are thought to be already in possession of the civitas 
Romana by the time they make use of this right: ..uetd tadraY noArriow 
‘Powaiwy yevoluévwn,..We may then further conclude that this privileged 
group of people had been given, or soon would be given, Roman 
citizenship. Thus some Koan family(-ies), exactly like Seleukos of 
Rhosos but differently from Asklepiades and his fellows (who were not 
made Roman citizens), must have eared that option in litigation together 
with their political Romanization through the connections of the 
triumviral era, Strangely at first sight, Antoni of some distinction do not 
appear in our extant documentation on Kos until a much later time (from 
ca. 60 A.D. onwards) and then exclusively with Roman cognomina,'* 
Could the latter descend from Koan clients of the triumvir? If so (we are 
guessing), the interim of silence on their intermediate development could 
be connected with the fate of Antonius’ memories on Augustan Kos as 
shown by the erasures discussed (cf. also below on the Halasaran list of 
Apollo priests). On the other hand, the violent destruction of the stone 
bearing the Lex Fonteia cannot be safely dated in the immediately post- 





© M. Dreher, "Die lex portorii Asiae und der Zolibezirk Asia,” EA 26(1996), 111-127 
(esp. L18If) has concluded from a careful study of the new "Customs Law of Asia" (EA 
14(1989)= Anfip 1989.681), of (Final) Neroman date but largely going back to the 
Republican period, that the status of the big islands near the coast of Asia Minor 
regarding the “customs zone” of Asia varied in the latter period depending on individual 
cases and times—according to the eventual subjection of each to the Roman provincial 
‘administration. This largely distinctive status seems now to accord well with this piece of 
fevidence in the Lex Fonteia, 
The four Antonii of Kos known so far were priests of Apollo at Halasurs: Herzog. 
Hal., 4 (=1GRR WV.1101), nos. 89, 97, 103, 119, ranging from ca. 62 to 92 A.D. (on the 
hronology of the list ef. below). From these no. 89: Mag(xos) Avtriilves Mdg(xeu)) 
KelqviTr05 appears also on Syros in /G XULS, 143 (+add., 309), ef. Nigdelis, 286 
(1.388); no, 103: Ascoxies) Arrives Asutxiau) vids Baewes is also napoas of Apollo at 
Halasara in a dedication to Titus quoted in Carrateli, Rom. Cas, 819. Of course, one may 
‘also not exclude a descent of these Antoni from members of the same family that was 
active on Republican Delos. Cf. Sherwin-White, Cos, 252; Holtheide, 37 (against the rest 
‘evidence on Antoni in the provincia Asia). 
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Antonian period," so one may not discern here any further indication on 
the aftermath of Actium on Kos. 


b. Nikias (I): Coins, inscriptions and the “heroic portrait,” 


‘These observations should be correlated with what has been written 
about M.Antonius’ connection with Kos and its people. As noticed 
above, only now may we safely assume the existence of a decidedly pro- 
Antonian regime on Kos before Actium. Thus old theories about this 
period and its protagonists are actually substantiated. 

‘The crucial personality here is Nikias the Koan, the tyrant of our 
scanty historical tradition. Herzog has camed the singular merit of 
having reconstructed, from a whole range of disparate sources, the 
history of this person, especially the activities and connections of the 
Greek grammarian Curtius Nicias with Pompeius, C. Memmius, Cicero, 
Dolabella and other dignitaries of the Republic in the period ca, 60-44 
B.C.° These sources fall broadly into four categories: a) literary texts on 
Nikias’ career in high political and literary circles of Rome before the 
period of the Second Triumvirate, b) other literary fragments mentioning, 
him in direct connection with his later political role on Kos, c) 
inscriptions, d) and coins. It is useful to re-examine the evidence of the 
three latter groups here, beginning with the last one as it may permit a 
fresh and more precise look at Nikias’ official position on Kos. 

‘After a period of about forty years (ca. 88 B.C.- ca. 50 B.C.) during 
which the previous silver coin production on Kos seems to have 
continued in an unsystematic way'” we come upon a series! of 








 Hereog, N&X, 212f, 1.3 supposed that this happened “nach der Katastrophe des 
Antonius.” Crawford, RS, p.498 is right to be more cautious = ..this need not have been 
in antiquity.” 

'* Herzog, XN, 190-216 (with fll citation of the ancient sources, ef also below). Some 
further prosopographical combinations, esp. explaining Nicias’ gentilicium in Syme, 
Vedius Pollio. Cf. also Bowersock, A&GW, 456; PIR*, V.3(1987), N 84; J. Christes, 
Sklaven und Freigelassene als Grammatiker und Philologen im antiken Rom, (Wiesbaden 
1979) $5f.; El. Rawson, Intellectual Life in the Late Roman Republic, (London 1988) 
7Af;, RA.Kaster, CSuetonins Tranquillus, De grammaticis et retoribus, (Oxford 1993) 
170-172; Holtheide, 29. Especially on Nikias as tyrant of Kos also: Berve, Tyr, 4386, 
‘721; Sherwin-White, Cos, 141-145. 

7 See BMC Curia, pp. xevii and 210ff(nos. 165-169, 177, 192-193); Head, HIN, 634, Cf. 
Bumett, RPC, 452 

W Thid., 452£, nos. 2724-2731, with pl. 118. In September 1998 1 was allowed a short 
study of the unpublished numismatic material kept at the Museum of Kos: I discovered 
there three new specimens of the Nikias series, one dated after Olympichos, one after 
Antiochos (both dates already known from other Nikias coins), and one on which the 
tagistrate's name was unreadable I could not detect any significant further elements of 
the iconography of Nikias on these coins. 
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characteristically large bronze coins bearing on the obverse the portrait 
ofa man whose name appears as the legend of the same side (on the left 
of his head): NIKIAS. The reverse bears a portrait of Asklepios with a 
legend consisting of a (magistrate’s) name in the nominative,”” and the 
typical genitive KOION. The specimens of these coins currently known 
are dated under eight different archons. So Nikias’ important role on Kos 
must have lasted for at least as long a period. 

His portrait deserves and has already received some analysis, 
especially in A.Bumett’s lemma on Kos in the recent, monumental 
Roman Provincial Coinage, I. Burnett has drawn attention in particular 
to the influence of Octavian’s Roman coin portraits (since 43 B.C.)”’ on 
that of Nikias; this is a first valuable chronological indication 
Unfortunately, most of Nikias’ coins are well worn so that the details of 
his face are only partly discernible.” What one can certainly see are the 
traits of a young man with rather curly hair, broad forehead, hooked 
nose, some sparse chin hair, and a serious expression conveyed by his 
eyes and the downward line of his lips. Despite the realistic details one 
cannot help feeling that this is an idealistic representation. On Nikias’ 
hair there is a kind of headband tied just above the nape of his neck. B. 
Head™ thought this was a diadem. Were this so, there would be 
important consequences on our view of Nikias’ political role and 
projected identity. As Bumett has already remarked, however, “this 
certainly does not look like a diadem."" A tied diadem looks very 
different as its strips are usually wider and fall distinctly and copiously 
apart." Furthermore, the rest of Nikias’ band from the point of tying 
seems to have a somewhat twisted form” where smaller and bigger 
“knots” of the same material alternate, in other words it is not a simple 








% On his first coin types see MCrawford, Roman Republican Coinage, (Cambridge 
1974) 499f (n0.490), 740, 

% My rematks rely here not only on the photographs published in Bumett, RPC (see 
above) but also on a personal inspection ofthe relevant material in the British Museum. 

® As above (n. 17) and BMC Caria, p.213. His description of Nikias” head as “diademed” 
has been later adopted by, ia., Neppi Modona, 1; Sherwin-White, Cas, 142. Its perhaps 
‘significant that Herzog, N&X, did not comment om this eonographie tt 

® RPC, 452 (on no. 2724). 

¥ One may cite as examples some of the temporally nearest mumismatic portraits of 
Rome’s client kings: ibid, no, 3508/pl. 140 (silver drachma of Deiotaros Philadelphos of 
‘Cuppadocia, 37-6 B.C.), 387Upl. 148 (bronze coin of Tarkondimotos of Cilicia, ca. 39-31 
B.C.y, 3533/pL. 141 (bronze coin of Antiochos fV of Commagene from Lycaonia, 38-72 
AD.) Both this Deiotaros and Tarkondimotas (cf. below) achieved royalty through 
MAntonius, 

2® This is especially discemible on ibid ,no.2731/pL118, 
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ribbon (or similar band) fastened round the head, An instructive 
comparison may be made between Nikias” hairdress on the obverse and 
that of Asklepios on the reverse. Burnett identified Asklepios’ headtype 
as “laureate” and was then content to remark that Nikias’ headband is 
“much slighter,” although he believed that it also represents some kind of 
wreath, the backties of which are visible. However, the typological 
similarity between the two heads in their headdress is too close to be 
overlooked, despite differences in size: 

(a) Asklepios” head does not bear a laurel wreath but a headband of 
twisted shape (as if it also consisted of “knots” of uneven size, 
some almost round some oblong) on his curly hair. The 
difference between this type and other local, apparently 
somewhat later representations of Asklepios with a laureate 
head” is obvious. 

(b) Apart from the type of hairstyle and headband, there is a 
striking similarity in the way the back “ties” of the band are 
shown. We see in both cases a small loop, under which the end 
of the one strip is rounded up; in Nikias’ portrait the latter 
develops into the slightly more elaborate form of a small spiral, 

(©) The hair of both Asklepios and Nikias is divided into small 
curls, more unruly and rounded in Asklepios, somewhat 
oblonger in Nikias. 

(@) Finally, the end cut of the neck in both portraits looks very 
similar (it has somewhat the form of an obtuse angle), also 
contributing to the general effect of an intentional assimilation 
of various elements in the two figures. 

If the headband examined is neither a diadem nor some kind of 
wreath (at least as far as one can see on the photographs published and 
the British Muscum coins themselves), what can it be? We should begin 
with the obvious similarity of the two portraits: Nikias seems to be 
wearing a band like that of Asklepios. The conclusion scems then 
inevitable that Nikias’ headband must have a religious significance of 
‘some sort. 

Some archacological observations on certain similar types of band 
are useful here.” Antje Krug in her very valuable dissertation on band 
forms in Greek art has assembled under “type 11” representations of 


+ thid. (as n. 23 above). I thank Dr. Burnett for an additional exchange of letters on this 
int 
Bumett, RPC, nos. 2732, 2734/pl. 118 (Kos, Augustan period), 
% tn this section I am greatly indebted to bibliographical suggestions and a useful 
discussion of my views with Prof. Exka Simon. 
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“knotted” bands, very probably thought to be of wool, which were used 
to decorate various cult objects (e.g. statues) or attributes of gods/sacred 
places (¢g. the Delphic omphalos)” Krug’s conclusion on the 
significance of this type of band may be quoted: “Unter den 
verschiedenen im Kultus verwandten Binden tragt allein dic Binde 11 
einen primar sakralen Charakter, ihre Wirkung besteht in der 
Konsckration.”” Of course, her classification has shown that another, 
thick type of band (her “Wulstbinde” no. 12) was characteristic of 
Asklepios and other gods of chthonic character.” The sacred significance 
of the former band forms in antiquity, however, is further strengthened 
by the case of the Roman infula (a variation of it being i. tortilis, the one 
“twisted”), a woolen band type used also to decorate temples and 
sacrificial animals or the attire of priests. 

‘What could the common element of sacredness between Asklepios 
and Nikias be? To clarify this we should first recall a basic trait of 
Asklepios. The god of medicine was actually, as the ancient tradition 
itself unequivocally relates, a semi-god, that is a heros bom of a god, 
Apollo, and a human female, the typically unlucky Koronis (according to 
the Epidaurian version). Pindar calls him explicitly #jwa navtodanav 
Gdxriea volowy. To put it bluntly, there was no qualifying difference 
between, for example, Herakles’ and Asklepios’ art of divine extraction 
and level. Success and later recognition were another story.”* 

Could Nikias have possessed a similarly elevated status , something 
between human and divine? The answer is derived from the second set of 
evidence on his personality: inscriptions, A great number have been 
preserved on or from Koan territory (presently twenty three examples are 
known for certain, see below and Appendix 2) of relatively small 
‘monuments, usually in the form of simple slabs of various sorts of stone, 


® A.Krug, Binden in der griechischen Kunst (6-1. Jahr. v. Chr), (Diss. Mainz. 1968) 
37-AL, 122-126 (cf, Anhang I, I) 

® tpid,, 126. 

M Thid, 41-47, 126-130. 

™ Cf K Latte, RETX.2(1916), sinful, 1543, 

» The main elements of this and the rival Messenian version in Paus, 2263-8. Cr. 
concisely and more recently (with the older literature): W.Burkert, Greek Religion: 
Archaic and Classical, (Oxford 1985) 2146, (+434; 3). 

™ Pyth. 11.7, 

° Gn the only relative rigidity of the limit between god and hero in Greek religion, see 
8 Eitrem, RE VIIL1(1912), sv. Heros, 1138. Cf. also recently E Keams, “Between God 
‘and Man: Status and Function of Heroes and their Sanctuaries,” in: Le Sanctuaire grec 
(ed. A.Schachter), Genéve 1992 (Entretiens Hardt, 37), 65-99. On the relevant status of 
Herakles: P.Lévéque and A.Verbauck-Piérurd, “Heracles, héros ou dieu,” in: C:Bonnet 
and C Jourdsin-Annequin (éds.), Héraclés d'une rive a Vautre de la Méditerranée. Bilan 
et perspectives (Table ronde, Rome 1989), Bruxelles 1992, 43-65. 
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bearing the uniform text: 


cats nargiporg inte (or magi) xs Novia rod 2éuou viod, 
gihonreites, ‘ieuos, eleeyéra 8 vas méhuos owrnging.* 

The letter forms suggest a date in the second half of the first century 
B.C., Thus the identity of this Nikias with the homonymous person on 
the Koan coins of late Republican date (see above) and the Koan “tyrant” 
of the literary tradition (sce below) has been certain from the 
beginning.” The small size of these monuments, their modest appearance 
and the obvious character of most of them as steles, bases, or altars 
makes it clear that they must be private dedications to the Yeo! naroior 
for the well-being (sw7meia) of Nikias, kept in private houses probably 
in response to a common appeal or ordinance for their erection 

To continue the argument, we can examine (for further aspects see 
below) two expressions of this Nikian titulature of public character (and 
perhaps prescription). Nikias is here principally roi 2éyov viés, and also 
‘fous. Nikias’ name is not followed by any usual patronymic: whether his 
human father's name could be used here or not (more on this later), his 
only parentage visible on these inscriptions is his filial relation to the 
damos. Now, this phrase, “son of the people,” appears here for the first 
time as a public title on Kos (and in general). In later periods, as we shall 
see, the same phrase has been added to the name of other similarly 
illustrious Koans on the same kind of private votive inscriptions, Paton 
remarked that the expression rod @éyov viod “immediately following the 
name does not...mean quite the same as the honorary title Béjou vids 
added after other titles" in later cases. Furthermore, the use of the 
definite article (rod Aéyou viod) itself suggests the idea of a symbolic 
paternal personification.” 

‘The notion of a “son of the people” seems to have been much closer 
to concrete political and religious entities of Koan life at that time than 
one might suppose. For the damos was not only the body politic of Kos 
but also a deity, We already knew of a cult of the Koan Damos,” 
paralleled by similar phenomena in other Greek cities." The relevant 





* The only variation worthy of note is the omission of ¥jgwos in one of these inscriptions 
(gee Appendix 2, no. 14 below). 

‘Already accepied e gin PH, p.125t. 
™ Ibid, 
» CE im the example of Segre, LCos, ED 146 cited below: xi re Aui xai i Aq (A.7), 
The evidence known before Segre, [Cos has been collected and discussed by Sherwin 
White, Cos, 332. 
*' See the evidence collected and studied in Olga Alexandri-Tzahou, LIMC IIl,1(1986), 
‘sv. Demos, 375-382 (375E). Add on the cult of the Demos and the Charites founded in 
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evidence, however, was dated approximately from the first century B.C. 
‘Thus Nikias’ case had no clear relation to it (the question was legitimate 
whether Nikias had inaugurated the deification of the Damos himself). 
Segre, I.Cos, ED 146 (A.7, B.4/5) is now evidence for a cult of Zeus and 
the Damos in the carly second century B.C. on Kos. This inscription is a 
decree of the Koans accepting a donation by Phanomachos son of 
‘Thessalos for that (probably so founded) cult and regulating various 
aspects of it,” Thus by Nikias’ times the Koan Damos had been 
venerated as a god for at least a century and a half, Against this 
political/religious background it is not difficult to understand that Nikias 
was vids Tod Aduau, ie. not simply the “son of the people” in a 
metaphoric/honorific sense of familiarity between a local magnate and 
the people (as to be seen in later examples). He was the local statesman 
who was elevated to the position of a son of the Damos, the people 
deified, When this is perceived, the further designation jjgws attributed to 
Nikias also gains its proper meaning. Nikias” heroic identity naturally 
resulted from his divine parentage as he was the publicly recognized son 
of a known Koan god. The usual reluctance of Greek communities to 
accept a living person as a heros was thus adroitly circumvented. In the 
light of these observations the numismatic and the epigraphic evidence 
on Nikias reveals for the first time a perfect match: Nikias is in both 
cases represented as a semi-divine nature, the child of the Koan Damos 
In examining Nikias’ coins, this aspect is further supported by a rare 
detail deserving more attention than it has received. One of Nikias’ 
issues dated under the archon Antiochos varies from all the rest (even 
from the others under the same archon) in that it should bear the 
extended legend on the obverse: NIKIAD. 0 AAMOY. Bumett has not 
included this variant type in RPC, although it has been cited by Herzog 
in his reconstruction of Nikias” career.” The rare coin in question should 
have been once in the Museum Hedervarianum (the collection of the 
count of Wiczay in Hungary) and has been described by the famous 
pioneer numismatist of the late eighteenth/early nineteenth century 
Domenico Sestini, in a treatise of 1828. It should bear the no. 5182 in 





‘Athens in 229 B.C: C-Habicht, Studien zur Geschichte Athens in hellenistischer Zs 
(Gottingen 1982) 84-03; more generally on the cult ofthe Demos (that of Rome included) 
in Greek cities: ‘Samos weiht eine Statue des Populus Romanus,” MDAI(A) 
105(1990), 259. 268 (259-263) 

See Habicht J Kos, 85. 

© Herzog, N&X, 208 (n.2). This detail has also been omitted by Sherwin-White, Cos in 
her discussion of Nikias (n. 16 above), 

“ Descrizione delle medaglie antiche greche del Museo Hedervariano...per Domenico 
Sestini, Parte Seconda, (Firenze 1828) p.240 (no.36) I have been able to study this and 
‘other, equally rare publications of Sestini in the library of the American Numismatic 
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the catalogue of that collection. Sestini describes its obverse thus: 
“NIKIAZ, 0 AAMOE. Caput Niciae filo tenui redimitum.” There is no 
reason to doubt Sestini’s testimony: he has frequently preserved valuable 
information on various monuments, and he seems to have been well 
aware of the uniqueness of this specimen among Nikias’ coins, In one of 
his previous works,” he mentions in the entry devoted to Kos the coins 
of “Nicias Tyrannus. Epigraphe. NIKIAY,” and notices they are of 
bronze. Thus it is highly unlikely that he would have confused something 
in his description of the Hedervar collection since the standard, simple 
legend on the obverse of these series was already familiar to him. 

‘Thus the exceptional addition © AAMOZ to Nikias’ name on his 
coin portrait shows clearly how the close relationship to the deified 
people was Nikias’ basic method and source of political legitimation. It 
seems hazardous to attempt any further conclusions from the case in 
which this addition appears (nominative and not genitive, as one would 
reasonably expect). Was it a complete identification of Nikias himself as 
“the People” or simply a more discreet, side by side expression of the 
symbolic parentage—the relation of the possessor of power to its 
asserted source? We cannot say, but the relationship between the heroic 
portrait and the rare but pregnant addition to the legend seems probable, 

The connection between Nikias’ portrait and the Damos may also be 
suggested on iconographic grounds by later but relevant numismatic 
evidence, For Demos is represented on some imperial civic coin types in 
the Greck East with features that are very similar to Nikias’ portrait, 
‘The nearest parallels 1 was able to find date from the second century 
AD,, but an iconographic tradition seems possible. They are: SNG 
v.Aulock, nos, 2440-3, 2444 (the closest parallel), all from Aphrodisias, 





Society (New York). On Sestini’s work and life, see ExBabelon, Traité des monnaies 
_grecques et romaines, I: Théorie et doctrine, Tome premier, (Paris 1901) 194f,; B.Pa 
“Perla storia dell ‘archeologis italiana in Levante. Viaggi deil'nbate Domenico Sestini in 
‘Asia Minore (1779-1792)," AAA 3(1916-1920), 1921, 243-252; G Pugliese Caratelli, 
Enciclopedia Italiana, vol'31(1936), 8. D Sestini. 

* Classes generates seu moneta vetus urbium, populorum et regum ordine geographico 
et chronologico descripta, (Florentise 1821) p. 91. 

‘ The relevant evidence has been collected by AlexandticTzahou (n. 41 above), 376ff 
Cf, now also HLYilmaz, “Demos.” Zur spiten Oberlieferung einer klassischen 
Personifikation,” MDAI(R) 102 (1995), 211-218 who dates the first examples of the 
youthful Demos in plastic representations from Asia Minor to Neronian times and 
connects the invention of this type with the parallel iconographic development of 
senatuslocpdnras und genius populi Romani in the same area and Rome. The gaps in 
‘our knowledge render it unwise, however, to exclude the possibility of an older Greck 
prototype for the youthful version of Demos in art 
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SNG Copenhagen, nos. 106-107, 109-114, again from Aphrodisias; 
H.vFritze, Die antiken Minzen Mysiens (1913), nos. 355-6, 358-9 (ef. 
plVLS, 6), from Attaia in Mysia. On all of these coins there is the bust or 
head of'a young man wearing a band on his head recalling that of Nikias 
and accompanied by the legend AHMOZ (or IEPOS AHMO2). It is 
noteworthy that the band the Demos wears in these cases (in many other 
‘examples his head is laureate) is often described in coin publications as a 
jem, although it is again clear that this is at least not the “typical 
diadem” worn by kings. 

To sum up: Nikias” iconographic type reveals a basic aspect of his 
official position on Kos as hero, son of the Damos, Therefore the 
similarities both with Asklepios” figure on the reverse of the same coins 
and with the traits of various later portraits of Demos on civic coinages 
are quite natural 





¢. Nikias (II); The fyrannos of the literary and other sources 
The ban on his public memory. 


We now tur to those bits of literary tradition we have on Nikias 
during his Koan political career in order to see how they may relate to 
this new approach and evaluation of Nikias” iconographic and historical 
portrait. The basic source is Strabo” who mentions Nikias among 
illustrious Koan savants with the phrase: xai xa3" ‘iis Nuxiag 6 xal 
rugamioas Kiiwr.... to add a little later a brief entry on his main 
political opponent: ...iv 2 xai Oxduynatos 6 dihrns év évduari, Of xal 
dyrerohrreboraro Tip Noxig. 

Strabo was a contemporary of M.Antonius and Octavian/ Augustus 
so that his short chronological allusion (xaS' suds) fits all the other 
evidence about Nikias. The crucial facts he discloses are two: that Nikias 
had established a grannis on Kos (interestingly implied as an 
addition/consequence of his rest, important personality: 6 xai...) and that 
he was opposed by an equally memorable (though otherwise apparently 
unattested)™ artist, Theomnestos, the “renowned harper.” The latter fact, 
that Nikias was engaged in a kind of political rivalry (évrenoAireioaro), 
suggests the climate of a general confrontation, a typical Greck stasis 
with two leaders and parties opposed to each other. 

‘That Nikias’ memory was that of a tyrant (by whatever con- 
temporary view of the real character and acceptance of his rule, sce 








4142.19 (C 658) CE Herzog. N&X, 2076 
* Herzog, N&X, 214, n4 has tentatively connected the inscription @eoyrerou on a tile 
from the temple of Demeter in the deme of fsthmos with Nikias’ opponent. 
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below) is corroborated by further sources. (a) Aeclian preserves in his 
Tlorxidn ‘Iovagia. (1.29) the following anecdote: 


Abyover Kiju raids by Kip vexely By on nojuvy Nuxiou 00 
sugdivoy oli rexsiy 2 olx qua aAha Aéovra. Kai oly xxi xi omaiov 
‘rotr0 7a) Nixie tiv tugawide Tijy wédhoveny airi wavreioaeSar 
Busey ¥r1 Ben 





What is noteworthy is the local source from which Aelian was able 
to take this story. There was obviously a literary Koan tradition 
pertaining to Nikias. The content of the story also deserves some 
commentary. It is actually a rsgatoAo7/a, a marvelous story, the intent of 
which should be to make Nikias’ political ascendance seem fated, that is 
god-willed. The birth of a lion is a typical omen of a prominent and 
dominant political role, though not necessarily of tyranny proper. We 
should not forget that for example in Herodotus there appears not only 
the negative association with tyrannical power but also that with the 
position of a highly influential democratic statesman (Pericles in 
Agariste’s dream!).” We could also recall Aristophanes’ opinion about 
Alcibiades, put into Aeschylus’ mouth in the Frogy (1431-3): the city 
should either not have favored the growth of a lion or obey him, So the 
allusion in Nikias’ case need not have been conceived as a negative one: 
it could also come from the circle of his adherents. 

Perhaps we may go a little farther: the pastoral setting of the story is 
worth examining, A lion born from a ewe certainly elicits an clement of 
surprise, thus implying a parallelism with Nikias’ unexpected rise from 
the position of an iirns (we should understand: “a simple private 
man”) to that of a local ruler. The further reasonable inference is that also 
Nikias’ familial background had no political tradition whatsoever. That 
the monstrous birth should have taken place “in a flock of Nikias"”’ does 
not necessarily mean that Nikias owned all those animals. He may have 
simply been their shepherd, an element in the organization of animal 
husbandry well known from ancient (and modem) Greece.’ So we 


® Hdt, VL131.2. The connection with tyrants is exemplified in ibid, V.928.3 (the oracle 
on Kypselos’ birth). Cf also ibid, V.56.1 (the oracle alluding to Hipparchos’ 
assassination). Cf. Sherwin-White, Cos, 142 

The translation “in some flock from an ewe of Nikias” seems also possible as Noxiou 
Jed rvedneu may be connected either with relia or with of, or with both. 

5" E.g in Theocritus there is both the case of flocks belonging to the goutherd (Ud, 5.1) 
and that of « goat- and (temporarily) oxherd taking care of another's flock (Id, 1V.1-6). 
‘There is also a mention of a Cretan goatherd (Lykidas of Kydonia) working om Kos in Id 
VIL. Unfree shepherds whose work is leased by a sanctuary (Diktynnaion) are also known 
from Crete: IC, X13 (late first cent. BC), cf An. Chaniotis, EBGR 1992 (in 
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should refrain from any conclusion on Nikias’ social status based on 
‘Aclian’s passage: according to the latter’s text Nikias’ origin does not 
seem to have been cither a family of any political prominence or even a 
necessarily opulent one, 

(b) The dead Nikias was also the dramatic subject of a fine epigram 
by Krinagoras of Mytilene (AP IX.81):* 


Mii sings Sdvarey Brérou gov" slai xapotow 

ths Swats dexai eupogieo tregat. 

"ASpar Noxiaw Kiiou door" in Exerr0 

iv Nid, veges 8° Ser in’ , 

daroi ye THuBai0 wsroxhlooarres oxias 
iquoay ts momas thiwova ZieSavéa. 





‘The word ‘yrannos is not pronounced here but in the fate of Nikias’ 
corpse one may easily recognize a retrospective variant of the typical 
denial of burial to deceased tyrants.“ This act is represented as a 
wrathful civic crowd’s vengeance on Nikias: the crucial implication is 
clearly that the Koans were for some reason unable to punish him while 
he was alive, Obviously they (all or a part of them) could express their 
real feelings only some time after his death. Krinagoras also implies that 
faults of the dead statesman provoked this spirit of postmortem justice 
(roids). We should notice further that the infamous end of the dead 
Nikias meant also the end of his grave (tymbas), the bolts of which had 
to be violated to pull out the corpse, The desecration and lynching of 
Nikias’ body must have simultaneously meant the end of a civie, perhaps 
impressive monument, an expression of the city’s own historical face.** 
Some coins and slabs might survive but not that central symbol of 





KERNOS 19%), p377 (no. 106) Cf also in general the valuable study by St 
Hodkinson, “Animal Husbandry in the Greek Polis,” in: C.R Whittaker (ed.), Pastoral 
Economies in Classical Antiquity, Cambridge Philological Society Suppl. 14(1988), 35- 
74 (esp. his remark, 55, that “some [free herdsmen] could be owners oftheir own flocks, 
but there is sufficient evidence for the employment of hired labour as an alternative to 
slave herdsmen to suggest that they could equally be servants of richer owners"). 

> Contra: Sherwin-White, Cos, 142. 

® Best edited and commented upon in Gow-Page, GA, 1210f(no.XXI= AP IX.81), 
11230, Krinagoras has also written an epigram on the doctor Praxagoras of Kos: ibid, 
12286 (n0.L.1= API. 273) 

*' Ch, the ease of the Kypselids: Nicolaus of Damascus (Frist 90), 60.1. It seems to 
have been some sort of principle in Greek cities that a tyrant’s corpse should remain 
unburied: Theopompos (FgrHfist 115), 352; Liv, 2421.3; Plu, Pelop., 36 and Mor, 262 
CD. 

Cr. the same spirit regarding a tyrant’s gravestone and votive monuments as expressed 
in OGIS 218.1201 CF. below on a further parallelism of this “ian Law against Tyrants” 
with the aftermath of Nikias’ epoch on Kos, 
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political memory and reference. On the whole, one cannot resist the 
impression that the Koans engaged in all this because they wished to 
reckon emphatically and ostensibly with a part of their recent history that 
under new conditions was at least embarrassing. 

Krinagoras’ own stance is no less interesting: his sympathy for 
Nikias, who was erroneously thought to have passed beyond human 
turbulence, is the final note of the whole poem (rAyjwovm iaSavéa).* The 
cruel tide of fame and popularity for the local statesman of his times” as 
well as some possible personal connection™ may explain the shocked 
interest of the Mytilenaean poet. 

Last but not least, a further chronological indication for Nikias is 
provided here. Krinagoras was active diplomatically and politically 
between Mytilene and Rome under Caesar and Augustus, the last 
evidence of his diplomatic activity pointing to ca. 25 B.C. and his poetry 
toca. 11 A.D.” So, in combination with Strabo’s testimony (see above) 
and the lack of any hint of Augustus on Nikias’ extant coins (issued 
under eight archons), the latter's rule on Kos has already been firmly 
established before Actium and the Koan overthrow in the early Augustan 
period.” 

(©) A last puzzling piece of direct evidence on Nikias as tyrant is 
the small bust of a child from Kos (the exact provenance seems 
unknown) with the inscription : NIKIAZ TTPANNOS. The bust and the 
inscription are known only from lakopich’s brief entry and photograph in 
a general chronicle of finds from Kos and the smaller islands of the 





% the ms. reading AeSavéa has been corrected by Stephanus into deSavéa, which was 
preferred in the Gow-Page edition. The point should be exactly that Nikias suffered a 
"second death” exactly when his “second life” in civie memory seemed assured, 

> Mytilene must have also experienced its own kaleidoscope of Roman favor and local 
favorite statesmen between the age of Theophanes under Pompey, and Potamon, 
Krinagoras himself and their friends under Caesar and Augustus. Cf: concisely 
Bowersock, A&GW, 4,11, 36f, 86; now also Labarre, 921F 

® Krinagoras has ‘titten an epigram expressing some sympathy about Philostratos, 
CCleopatra’s favorite sophist = AP VIL645= Gow-Page, GA, 1210f (n0. XX), ef ibid, vo. 
Tl, 227 for the possibility of his having been personally acquainted with Philostratos 
dduring Cleopatra's visit in Rome in 45 B.C. The poet has also twice made Cleopatra 
Selene, the daughter of Antonius and Cleopatra, the subject of his art: AP VIL633= Gow= 
Page, Gd, L208E(no. XVII), ef. 11.225, AP IX.235= Gow-Page, Gd, 1212F(n0. XXV). 
‘This late Ptolemaic link of Krinagoras (and Lesbos saved pethaps some memories of her 
older status as Ptolemaic dependency inthe later third century B.C., cf: Bagnall, 161£) 
‘might have also involved some acquaintance of his with Antonius’ and Cleopatra's man 
‘on Kos that Nikas should have finally been. 

“The relevant evidence assembled and discussed in Gow-Page, GA, 11.210-213, 
 Sherwin-White, Cos, 143f offers the last systematic argumentation for these datings 
and the correction ofan older view in PH, x1 
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Dodecanese." The inscription should actually be a graffito—it is 
distinctly engraved without much care for symmetry on the middle left 
folds of the himation wom by the child represented. That the word 
fyrannos accompanies the name of Nikias also points to this, I think, 
excluding the possibility of an original artistic engraving. Did Nikias 
appear here as a child? Was the bust perhaps part of a family monument? 
We cannot know. However, the denigration of the “Son of the Damos” as 
tyrant should belong cither to a climate of opposition and counter- 
propaganda during his rule or to the phase of dramatic change in the 
political situation on Kos revealed by the violation of Nikias’ tomb. In 
any case, the label syrannos cannot be here but a clear ideological attack 
against Nikias, alive or not. 

Finally, an item of indirect evidence that can be very probably 
connected with Nikias and the vicissitudes of his physical and memorial 
presence on Kos is (d) the well-known decree with the appended list of 
priests of Apollo from Halasama. More precisely, this whole document 
(written on three sides of a big stele) consists in the reiteration and final 
execution of the decision to erect a new inscription with a purged list of 
those priests. Herzog first studied and historically interpreted this decree 
(probably of the local deme of Halasarna) and “re-edited” list with the 
priests until this enactment as well as the subsequent ones (respectively 
forty cight and eighty five names). His exact chronological pattem for 
the list, i.e. its terminus a quo (placed by him in 30 B.C.), was later 
revised by F Hiller v. Gartringen.“ The latter recognized in the entry of 
the priest no, 106 a lower terminus a quo and connected it on external 
reasons with the beginning of Titus’ reign, 79 A.D." So he moved the 
era of the reform and all the priesthoods to three years later (from 27 
B.C. on). This ingenious combination, although incapable of being 
proven, is the foundation of the more probable (and current) chronology 
of the list, However, what matters in the present context is this 


 G.Jakopich, "Musei, esplorazioni e scavi nelle isole minori,” Clara Rhodas 1(1928), 
921F(95-6 with fig. 77). CE Sherwin-White, Cas, 142 (1.323) 1 have been unable to re- 
dliscover this piece on Kos in May and December 1997 

© Original and basic publication: Herzog. Hal, no4 (p483Mt), The decree hs been 
republished as Syl? 793 and Sokolowski, LSCG, 174; a part of the lis (fom the priest 
tio. 17 on, the first with a Roman name) also as JGRR IV.1101. Cf, also on the 
significance of this tabulation Chaniotis,H#H, 203 (ef. 1894. with n 407), 

© Three of these latter have been erased. 

 Syil?793 (n.5). CE Hiller's triangular mark before the number of this inscription, ibid, 
and his notice in the preface of Syl’, p. xvii. Sherwin-White, Cos, 1471, has 
inadvertently ascribed this revision of Herzog's views to Dittenberger himself 

© More om this in the final chapter, p. 1424 

 Hiller’s chronological revision has been later accepted by Herzog himself, N&X, 215 
(13). CE also Sherwin-White, Cos, 147F, (1.353), 
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“reformed list” itself and the way its need and eventual realization is 
described. For the erection of the new catalogue is expressly to be 
preceded by an action in which “all the inadmissibly and illegally 
engraved inscriptions will be destroyed by the servant of the deme.” 
Obviously, there were other lists or partial commemorations of other 
priesthoods that had long been officially rejected as unauthorized and 
unlawful, and were now eventually to disappear from the public eye. The 
temple proceeds not to a measure of simple conservation but of 
reformation in its own priestly tradition. 

The priest of the reform year (no. 48) is discemible on the 
inscription because his name is the last entry in a uniform writing style, 
while different ones characterize the rest, which were clearly inscribed 
each following year. Although we cannot rely on an absolutely certain 
chronology of this reform and the preceding and following name entries, 
some prosopographical observations on certain priests predating that 
organizational turing point have been already plausibly reached by 
Herzog." Thus the priest no. 19 is Pésos ‘lotus Elagérov vids 
Evdgatos who may well be the important Koan Euaratos at the court of 
king Herodes (ca. 8 B.C), known from Josephus. His influence there is 
presented as rivaling that of Augustus” other notorious favorite, C.Julius 
Eurycles.” Thus Augustus’ similar grant of Roman citizenship to this 
Euaratos seems probable. This prosopographical and chronological 
association is mutually strengthened by the apparent identity of the priest 
no. 25 Nixayégas AadwoxAéous with the homonymous Koan archon on 
the reverse of a series of imperial Koan coins with Augustus on the 
‘obyerse” and the also homonymous priest of Augustus (alive) in the 
deme of Haleis under the monarchos Antanor.” ‘The priests no. 17, 
Magxos ESiviag Asuxiou v(i)é(s), and no. 21, AnodAwvidns Ozagrirau 
giles) 38 AnoAwvidov, reappear as hierophylakes in a votive inscrip- 








nitwas wiv vig Gewyworiros Emyengig xxi vig ragavé/iuns duneyngayséias 
dxxadéatas Be ro 2ayoaiou (118-11) 

Herzog, Hal, 487-489. 

© J, BJ, 1265; AJ, 16.102. Some doubt on identifying the Euaratos in Josephus with 
the Halaman priest in Sherwin-White, Cos, 250 (n.171). On C.lulius Eurycles ef 
GW.Bowersock, Euryeles of Sparta, JRS $1(1961), 112-118(here: 11SE) and now 
GStuinhauer's dissertation (Univ. of Athens, 1988), nich in new epigraphic material, yet 
still unpublished. 

® Bumett, RPC, no.2732. His patronymic is here abbreviated as A.A. 

7 PH 344 1A siegdng 88 Ai/rxqdzog05 Kaioages Qed vieloV EeBaoz0d Nerxaéen 700 
AadvelxAéous.. The identity of the three Nikagoras has been accepted by Herzog, Hal, 
488; Fraser-Matthews, sv. Nuayéeas (42). Sherwin-White, Cas, 493 identified only the 
priest of Augustus with the homonymous Halasaman priest 
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tion for the welfare of Tiberius and Livia (before her death in 29 A.D.).” 
So we would not seriously err if we place the second decade of priests in 
the list roughly in the period of Augustus. Consequently, the beginning 
of this revised list, that is not the year when the reform was finally 
realized, but the one in which it was retroactively carried out, should 
probably be connected with some change in official legitimacy in 
Halasama, and more generally on Kos. This change falls approximately 
in the years when Augustus defeated Antonius or the principate began, 

Herzog pointed to the testimony of the famous “Law against 
Tyrants” from Ilion” where the erasure of the names of all enemies of 
democracy from public record is foreseen, also from priestly lists: ...drov 
dy v1 Buona totrwy dy te dv toil leo(gr)eloanw...dxxénres 
(IL.119-121). Herzog concluded that the list of Halasama presents the 
names of priests of Apollo after Nikias’ postmortem condemnation, the 
otherwise and approximately reached date of which falls in the same 
period. His conclusion, by now generally accepted,” finds further 
support in the erasure of M.Antonius’, and possibly also his partisan’s 
names, from the above discussed text of the Lex Fonteia, Nikias’ fall into 
official disgrace on Kos seems to have resulted in similar measures 
against his more prominent adherents, 

What Herzog also noticed” but we should emphasize is the very 
Jong delay (forty-eight years!) in the implementation of this purge in the 
official tempie records. Since the cause of the reform and its execution 
must revert to the developments following Actium, the removal of the 
inadmissible and unlawful” names from official record postdated the 
entire age of Augustus, having been ultimately enforced somewhere in 
the reign of Tiberius. Nikias’ rule must have had very strong roots on 
Kos (as already suggested by the number of preserved private 
dedications for his welfare, see above). Thus the process of “Enttyran- 
nisicrung” should have been a delicate and protracted one. Conversely, 
the “tyrant’s” memory must have retained some degree of actuality to 
warrant this persistence in persecution, It is also certainly significant that 
while we find some later descendant of the next great political figure of 
Kos, CStertinius Xenophon, active and honored on the island (see 
below), there is no respective trace of Nikias’ family. The ban on his 





® Patriarca, 11 Anéip 1934, 89, 

® OGIS 218 (third century B.C.). Cf now on the various stipulations of this document the 
detailed study of C.Koch, “Die Wiederberstellung der Demokratie in Ilion. Zum Wandel 
der Gesetzgebung gegen die Tyrannis in der griechisch-makedonischen Welt,” ZRG 
113(1996), 32-63 

™ See the literature mentioned above (ns. 62, 66). 

* Herzog, Hal, 487. 
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public memory might have been difficult and its enforcement only 
gradual but it also seems to have been definitive, This point further 
supports the view that Nikias’ political association can have been only 
with Antonius and not Augustus: for example, the latter’s friend CTulius 
Euryeles in Laconia was able to leave behind an important family of 
imperial aristocrats despite his temporary personal disgrace.”* 

‘The assumption of a longer transitional period between Nikias’ 
postmortem fall and the extinction of all public traces and ramifications 
of his rule may also be conveyed by a comparative analysis of the 
archons’ names on the Koan coins of his period on the one hand and 
those on the Augustan coinage of the island as well as the list of 
Halasaran priests on the other. One of Nikias’ coins” is dated under the 
archon XAPMTAOZ while one of the Koan coins with Augustus” head 
on the obverse under XAPMTAOE B.* Despite previous views, it seems 
impossible to identify these two archons or to interpret the legend of the 
second as meaning “Charmylos (archon) for the second time.”” For the 
addition of a capital beta (B) after a name in the nominative is a regular 
way to abbreviate a homonymous patronymic in Greek inscriptions.”” 
‘That this method was practiced on Kos, too, may be shown by the study 
‘of local examples."' In Patriarca, 11 (=Anlip 1934, 89) we find a college 
of three hierophylakes: the names of the two of them include an express 
patronymic while the third (mentioned at the second place, that is 
between the other two) has the form: @TPEOY B. Itis clear that Thyrsos 
was not here hierophylax for the second time but simply the “son of 
‘Thyrsos.” In the list of Halasaman priests (see above) we also find 
many such examples," Nos. 33 and 131 of the list are very instructive in 


™ His son, C.lulius Laco (PIR®, 1 372 with the sources), was in full (though equally 
intermittent) imperial favor between Tiberius’ and Claudius’ reigns. Cf the studies cited 
above (1. 69) 

” Bumett, RPC, no, 2731 

* Thi, no. 2734. Cf, no, 2735, with different reverse but most probably under the same 
‘archon (is name here abbreviated as XAPMT). 

” "The identification pondered (but the correct view preferred) by OLStcin, RE 
XVIL1(1936), 2v, Nikias (14), 334, Bumett, RPC, 452 equally didnot exclude it but also 
thought it would necessarily mean a second archonship of the same man (: XAPMTAOZ 
¥). 

should be understood here, of course, as 6", ic. in the sense of « numeral adver 
(is). CF. the basic study by R. Korner, Die Abkarzung der Homonymilat in grechischen 
Inschrifien, Sitaungsberichte Akad. Benin, Kl. fir Sprachen... 1961, no.2, 9. (with 
examples from various places and periods). 

Of already the experienced remark by Scere, Cas, EV 175 (comm.), and below on 
the usual way a second period of service in the same magistracy seems to have been 
expressed on Kos (as elsewhere). 

So understood already by Patriarea ibid. 

© The priests no. 1,2, 5, 10,28, 33, 35,49, 58,72, 76,82, 91, 124, 131 
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this respect. In the first case we have the entry: AnoAAdivios B° tod 7’, 
which must mean “Apollonios(I) son of Apollonios(II) son of 
Apollonios(IIf).” In the second entry we find: MwAAiwy 8’ Segyavés 
J; 76 A’, that is while the first beta serves as a sign of homonymity 
inside the name, the fact of a second priesthood (obviously something 
unusual, as the list itself suggests) is analytically stated." Various other 
Koan examples of this significance of beta on inscriptions of the late 
republican/early imperial period could be adduced." Moreover, the 
evidence of other Koan imperial coins is equally clear: on the three Koan 
coin types under Caligula’” we find in the obverse legends respectively 
the archon names [10 OFTIMOY ETAAMOE B; I10 OMTIMOS; 
ETAAMOS B. It should be clear that here, too, the sign B docs not 
mean the iterated magistracy but the homonymous patronymic (also in 
three name forms probably referring to the same person). 

‘Thus Chammylos the magistrate under Nikias was not the same as 
the one under Augustus. Nevertheless, the mention of a homonymous 
patronymic to clarify the latter's identity strongly suggests some form of 
relation to his namesake in Nikian times. So I think it is quite possible 
that the two magistrates were father and son, the not too distant service 
of two members of the same family in this post being further an 
indication of a certain political continuity between the period of coinage 
with Nikias’ and that with Augustus” portrait on Kos. 

We may find some parallel evidence comparing certain earlier 
entries of the Halasaran list of priests with the names of the magistrates 
on Nikias’ coins. One of the latter is Eirenaios.”” In the list of Halasamna 
‘we find two priests with that name: no, 26, son of Euaratos, thus possibly 
connected with the priest no. 19, C.lulius Euaratus (see above), and no, 
42, son of Xenodamos. Both priests should belong roughly in Augustus” 





The numeral character is indicated on the stone, as usual, with a superimposed dash 
{the sign of abbreviation) on the respective eter: 
SCE, how the iterated monarchia of Xenophon is indicated in Segre, TC, 193, 194 
through the form +é 2 that is with the addition of the definite article. 
"So, ia, in 1G XIL8.260; Segre, Cos, ED 230, Carrateli, RomCos.p819. This 
practice was apparently not established yet on Kos in the second cent. B.C. ef. Segre, 
1.Cas, ED 235 A. 
 Bumett, RPC, nos. 2740-2742. 
"That for example the Koan monarehia and the priesthood of Apollo at Halasarna could 
be siiccessive stages of a local career is shown by the entry no, 125 of the Halasarnan 
Diet list: Aod. Odeyivig Aov. vids @deeay & werd vd wolongriva) Kipur legirever 
errs bv Maviory (ca. 98 AD). CE Herzog. Hal, 490. 

Bumett, RPC, no, 2726, 
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period.” Neither the name Eirenaios nor that of another magistrate under 
Nikias, Eukarpos, are common on Kos.” In the list of Halasarna we find 
no. 24, the priest Eukarpos son of Theudotos, again assignable to 
Augustus’ age. Finally, another magistrate on Nikias’ coins is 
Polychares, a still rarer name on Kos. Only two more certain examples of 
it are known from Kos,” one of them the father of an apparently 
remarkable local figure in the Augustan age, Diogenes, the prostateuon 
of the union of y9vron@Aau/scrutarei appearing in a bilingual dedication 
of this association to Augustus.” Diogenes allows himself here to use the 
title philokaisar, at least an indication of some local recognition and 
political influence (more on this and similar titles below, p. 101f¥). 

Admittedly, these cases seen separately do not amount to much. 
However, taken together they scem indeed to suggest some degree of 
continuity between the period of Nikias and that of Augustus on Kos. At 
least some people continued to be useful and influential, so that neither 
the animosity of the desccrating crowd nor the official condemnation of 
an age could have so rapid results on all levels, We shall return to this 
and related points in the final attempt of synthesis on Kos in the 
republican/Augustan period 


4, Nikias (III): Further analysis of Nikias’ honorary 
inscriptions. Elements of a civic ideology. 


We should now complete the analysis of the votive inscriptions for 
Nikias’ owrygia the standard text of which has 
above (p. 34). These small monuments present many 
not the least of which is probably that they seem to have ereated a kind 








® A connection of one of them, or both, with Eirensios the dedicant of a probable earlier 
edication for Clulius Artemidorus, Caessr’s influential Knidian friend, on Kos 
(according to Héghammat’s,p.160, no,S0 quite plausible restoration of PHY 134) seems 
also posse, 

 Fraser-Matthews, vv. Rlepraos, Bixagnos lst respectively ten and six bearers of 
these names on Kos 

% ‘Sherwin-White, Cos (Onomastikon), 515. There are two more possible cases, 
abbreviated as TOATXA(PHE) on Koan coins (see Fraser-Matthews, sv. HaAvgions, 
10s. 7,9) 
* Maiur, NS, 466. Their trade was thought by him to eancem women’s cosmetics but it 
seems rather, asthe relevant evidence accrues, to have consisted in dealing with frippery 
ef. MHombert, “Tablette de bois: un prét sur gage,” in: A.E Hanson (ed.), Collectanea 
Papyrologica. Texts Published in Honor of H.C.Youtie, (Bonn 1976) Il, 621-6; more 
recently: J Reynolds-R Tannenbaum, Jews and God fearers at Aphrodisias, (Cambridge 
1987) 117 
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of local political tradition: for their genre™ was later continued—despite 
the ban on Nikias’ memory!—in the cases of major and minor civic 
magnates (see below). The gods to whom all these modest plaques, altars 
and (exceptionally) bases of portraits/busts (see Appendices 2-4) are 
dedicated are the Soi rare (“patemal gods”). The relative anonymity 
(or collectivity) of these gods is interestingly matched by the total 
absence of any indication in the text about their dedicants. It is obvious 
(and recognized long ago)”* that these were perfectly identifiable by the 
place where each such monument originally stood, that is, the respective 
private house. At the same time, the dedication refers to the person 
honored (Nikias) in an indirect form, that is not mentioning him in the 
accusative (even in the rarer cases where an image of the actually 
honored seems to have “crowned” the inscription), but only through the 
modest formula “for the sake of Nikias’ preservation.” So the formal 
structure of the votive text gives apparently the first place not to Nikias’ 
personality but to the “paternal gods” and their protection of him. This 
“syntactic tact” is then wholly outbalanced by the array of Nikias’ 
attributes, following his name and placed inside that prepositional 
phrase. 

Who were actually these “paternal gods"? The cult adjective 
Tlareiios is associated with various gods in the Greck world, for 
example, Apollo in Athens. Practicing the cult of AndAAw» Matoios 
was one of the conditions to be fulfilled by Athenian candidates for 
archonship according to Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 55.3. Apollo seems to have 
been thought of as the common tutelary god of all Athenians because of 
his son Ion, their common ancestor.” From Kos itself we have now a 
small votive inscription to Zeus Patroios,” while a relative of 
Stertinius Xenophon (see below) was the provincial high-priest of Asia 
Oras Pawns xai OsolTY EsBacrod Kairagos Aids Uatediov.” A more 








The nearest thematic relatives ofthese dedications on Kos are similar ones offered to 
‘various combinations of deities (not named “patemal”) “forthe preservation et sim.” of 
polis oF the emperor and meaningfully self-styled (e3yeagie=jgiey ot Daarigiy 
‘Cos, EV 6, 101, 127, 199 (by individualsfassociation for the city, PH 81 (by 
the damos of Kos for Augustus, quoted below n. 114). 
SPH, p. 126, Ck Herzog. KF, p. 67, Sherwin-White, Cos, 142 
* PL, Euthd. 302 D. CE P-IRhodes, A Commentary on the Aristotelian "Athenaion 
Polite,” (Oxford 1993") 617; WLeschhom, "Grinder der Sta,” (Stuttgart 1984) 
113. Apollo has been venerated as marejos at various other points of the Greek world, 
too; K.Wemicke, RE 1.1(1895), sv. Apollon, 63; on his eult as Seas narpijes xcie7ys at 
Side recently: SNollé, Side im Altertum. Geschichte und Zeugnisse, 1, (Bon 1993) esp. 
113, 262F (no. 4). 
Segre, Cos, EV 329, The attribution ofthis epithet to Zeus at Kos is gencalogically 
understandable; he was Hercules father on a Dorin istand 
Ibid, EV 219.16-17. 
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relevant case seems to be a decree of the Koan deme of Isthmos 
mentioning a fine to the benefit of the “patemal gods to whom the 
sacrifice is offered” (SeGv raredumy olf & (Svein owzeVAsirai.)” The 
decree accepts a private donation, probably for the support of cult on 
tribal basis in the demos (the three local tribes are expressly and jointly 
mentioned as the recipients of the gift), and meets various arrangements 
for the conduct of this cult. As far as one can see here (the text is only 
partly preserved), the cult actions foreseen are mainly sacrifices. Thus 
the conclusion is probable that the cult of the paternal, common tribal 
gods of Isthmos was the actual beneficiary of the donation. If so, we 
would have an example of the connection between a collective cult of 
Seoh natedor and the inter-tribal unity of a Koan deme. This partial 
example would then accord well with what scems to be the meaning of 
this cult on the level of the whole polis, too (see below). 

On the other hand, the collective mention of Seo? nareqior in 
dedications from other parts of the Greck world remains neither common 
nor instructive for our purpose. Especially rare and significant are the 
cases of a context pertaining to the welfare of a politically important 
person (or persons). This variant is known to me only from Kos (cases of 
Nikins and later local statesmen, sce below), Myndos (for Trajan's 
father)'” and Olbia (for Septimius Severus and his family).'"' The votive 
inscriptions from the two latter places present, however, some 
ifferences from the Koan examples (apart from the apparent lack of 
earlier examples at both places): in Myndos (three examples known so 
far) the dedication is made in common to the “paternal gods” and 
Apollon Archegetes while the (private) dedicant is expressly mentioned 
in each case, In Olbia the inscription is longer and concerns the 
dedication of a whole balneum by the city to the paternal gods." So the 
group of the Koan dedications to the “patemal gods” with a political 
context is incomparably richer, includes the earliest examples (for Nikias 
but also for Xenophon, see below), and bears the mark of a distinct local 
tradition. The only help we get from the non-Koan examples of such 





% Casrateli, Isthmos, VLa27E, ef 6.12 (9.163). 

°L Robert, “Etudes épigraphiques, IL. Inscription trouvée a Kos,” BCH 1936, 199-202 
id, OM 1.906.909. 

"7p, P17. 

"2 The indirect way of refering to the honorand(s) discussed above (cf, also below on 
similar cases of dedications “for (the welfire)” of Hellenistic monarchs) is here 
somewhat clumsily but characteristically (regarding the essentially equal perception of 
paternal gods and imperial family as recipients ofthe dedication) attenuated by the use of 
the conjunction xai between the formal dedication in dative and the following énég- 
formula: 26% ai inde i (awnndolleg Avweu Berrie Seige. 
108 eiyravrog aitiy sou didiou Bauer 
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dedications to clarify the identity/character of the “paternal gods” is the 
wider attestation of a probable connection between some form of 
political patronage over a city by certain influential persons (in these 
later cases: not local citizens) and the dedication “for their well-being et 
sim.” to the “paternal gods." 

Of course, the first thought that would come to mind on these gods’ 
identity (on the basis of the usual broader significance of the adjective 
rrazgijos)'™ is that they included all the ancestral gods of Kos. 
L Robert" has already preferred to identify the patroioi theoi of Myndos 
with the “dicux ancestraux de la ville.” What seemed to complicate the 
similar question on Kos was the evidence of another Koan inscription™® 
on which Artemis, Zeus and the Ssof nazgGor receive together a 
sanctuary and a cult through a private donation. P.M Fraser concluded 
from this that the Koan “patemal gods” could not include all the gods of 
Kos; at least some of them had to be extra mentioned in this case,” The 
remark was clever but only half true: for Zeus was here mentioned as 
Hikesios and Artemis with a respective (not preserved) cult adjective, So 
in both these latter cases the cult of deities as narodias/nareija (like 
Zous in the example cited above) were not concerned. This leaves the 
possibility open to include all cults of Kos traditionally bearing the 
attribute nazo@os ina collective group of Seoi naze@or.!™ It seems then 
that the essential point was not the inclusion or exclusion of some gods 
but the common significance of their cults expressed separately by the 
addition of razeq0s to their names and jointly (apparently more often in 
such a political context) with the constitution of a group of Seo? nazeGor 
Therefore the “patemal gods” on Kos (and probably in the similar 
dedications from other places, too) included all the ancestral, traditional 
gods of the community exactly as they represented the original, authentic 
religious tradition, generation after generation, and the consequent divine 
protection of the respective rargis, the fatherland, This last connection 
(nareic-nareipor Seoi) had a glorious tradition for the Grecks at least 





© ‘Trajan’s futher, M.UIpitss Traianus (see concisely J.B,Campbell, OCD’, 1570), was 
proconsul of Asia in 79/80 A.D. Olbia seems to have become part of Moesia Inferior 
under Septimius Severus: Latyschev at PE, F174 (comm. }, C. Danoff, Der Kleine Pauly 
4... Olbia(1), 273. 

1S'CL, LSJ, 8.¥, (I). 

"5 o.e(n. 100), 201= 908. 

WS SEG XIV529, 1-3: tisedy Zone 62e) 78 céluesos xai vi] vw lepiv 
Aprisurol 1xai Buds ‘ieleVoiou xai Sadiy xarpiaeay.. 

WT BSAd 40(1953), 39f, CE. Sherwin-White, Cos, 330-332 

™ Cf. for example Maiuri, NS, 475 where Apollo should appear three times with a 
diferent cult adjective each time; also Segre, LCos, EV 18c, 1-2 Guxtaposition of Zeus 
Philios and Theoi Soteres) 
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since the Persian Wars when the signal of the Greek attack at Salamis 
mentioned successively the liberation of fatherland, families and “the 
seats (sanctuaries) of the paternal gods.” We find later a similar 
connection in Thucydides." So it would be reasonable to assume that in 
the Koan examples also the dedication to the “paternal gods” bore in 
itself the connection with the whole Koan community and its fate 

It is significant that this fatherland-connection recurs in one of 
Nikias’ attributes: the statesman honored was ¢iAénazois, “lover of (his) 
fatherland.” Although the concept of the beloved fatherland actually 
underlies some Homeric phrases,'"' the adjective giAénatois—as far as 1 
can see—scems not to antedate the Hellenistic period, where its use 
becomes more and more frequent in both literary and epigraphic texts,'"* 
One may think of two reasons for this later expanded use of the word; 
first, in the classical period the parallel word giAénadis (“lover of one’s 
own city”) was in use, that is, a term designating the “patriot” in the 
same sense as above—for practically the greater part of the Greck world, 
which lived in poleis. Second, the characterization of a citizen as “loving 
his fatherland” was probably superfluous in common usage, exactly as 
the title evergetes for a city’s own citizens had actually no sense. Only 
since the Hellenistic period had the degree of the cities” dependence on 
their prominent citizens’ practical contribution towards the upkeep of 
their community become a specially laudable virtue (with a 
corresponding honorific title), succeeding a previously implicit standard 
readiness to serve the common good."”* Thus the attribution of this 
adjective to Nikias must be also explained by the need to describe his 
‘outstanding merit towards his fatherland. 

To return now to the question of the patemaV/ancestral gods, this 
emphasis on the fortune of the fatherland suggests a closer association 
between nargGior Szoi and Nikias the giAénatgrs. The dedication to the 
gods of the fatherland for the preservation of such a citizen very probably 





1 4, Pers, 01M (Broadhead) = ..db railes ED0rvuv tre, DarSegotre narpi', 

iheuSegedre 8 nailas, qusainas, Suv re careinow Bq. 

 VIL69.2 < ..iMAa ve Aéyww (sc. Nikias shortly before the final Athenian failure to 

‘break out from the sea-blockade at Syracuse, in September 413 BC.) bra ay ip zowir 

4idn 0 xaiged Syre5 GsSpucat..cinores av, xai imie andvrwy nagandigia Eve 

‘qurainas wai nailas wai Seals maredous neogsesuena...Cf, A.W.Gomme-A.Andrewes- 
Dover, A Historical Commentary on Thueyeides, 1V, (Oxford 1970) ad Io 

Soeg. Od, IX34-5: 1s oiv phi ts careitos 0:86 romay yiverat.. 

"CE. the representative examples assembled in LS/, sv. and LRobert, Hellenica 

XIII(1965), 215. One of the earliest examples of its use as a personal attribute on Kos 

should be seen in Segre, Cos, ED 243 (first cent. B.C.) in which it follows the name of 

three persons in the extant fragment ofa list. See also below. 

"| may refer hereto the well-known “dialogue” between the theses of P.Veyne, Le pain 

tle cirque, (Paris 1976) esp. 2301 and Gauthier, C&B. 
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meant that his life and action were presented as the guarantee for the 
‘welfare of the fatherland itself. The gods could actually do nothing better 
for their city than preserve the person and work of its apparently most 
eminent citizen Nikias.'* Obviously the same idea fits yery well the rest 
of the cases of such religious-political dedications mentioned above. It 
also neatly fits the choice of the word cwrmeia to describe Nikias” 
preservation: for this term seems to have been much more often and 
meaningfully associated in the political vocabulary of the Hellenistic age 
with the fate of communities/cities than individuals."> However, the 
reference to an individual of decisive importance for a city was simply a 
natural variant of the main usage (cf. the well-known use of the attribute 
Darrig for monarchs as “saviors” of cities etc.) 

Nikias’ attribute rod Aduou vids (cf. above) presents an aspect that 
may now be seen more clearly. His description as philopatris 
immediately follows the one as “the son of the Damos.” This is a well- 
chosen sequence of terms, “people” and “fatherland” being very close to 
each other ideologically. Nikias’ love for his fatherland is implicitly 
parallel with his quality as child of (and, we should understand, his filial 
devotion to) the People, It is here noteworthy that the term giAorazoia. in 
its—as far as 1 can sec—chronologically first literary example denotes 
exactly this filial love and devotion.""* Love of the father Damos and the 
fatherland were perfectly combinable in word and essence. 

Beyond this last connection the religious-political term “son of the 
Damos” assigned to Nikins deserves some additional comment. As 
noticed above, this is chronologically the first use of this name-title in 
our present Greek evidence, Obviously, it corresponded so well to the 
needs of political expression in the cities of the Greck East from that 
time on that later examples of it and the related terms tid; méAews, vids 
Boudts, vids yegourias ete. at various places abound.""” It is also very 











The text of PH 81 is similar und different at the same time: 10 dauos inde (7)a5 


Avrangsiz0e05/ Kaieago;,/ Otol viel, EBavret, ewrygias/ Oxeis Dacrigiev. Here the 

damos appeats as collective dedicant and the gods (unspecified) as dedicatce. Thus both 

the personal connection with individual Koans and the reference to the paternal gods are 
ent. 

Collection of much relevant material and useful remarks in Anastasidis (n. 158 
ow). 

Used by the chorus of Bdelykleon’s behuvior to Philokleon in Ar, ¥., 1465. Cf. the 
‘notated edition of the Wasps by D.M MacDowell (Oxford 1971), ad loc (p321); “love 
for his father.” 

"See esp. the examples collected and the remarks by W.Licbenam, Stadieverwaltung im 
romischen Kaiserreiche, (Leipeig 1900) 131f., Dittenberger, OGIS 470, n.6, above all, 
LiRobert, in: J. des Gagniers (et al), Laodicée du Lycas. Le Nymphée, (Québec/Paris 
1969) 317-320. Cf. also below on the case of CIulius Pardalas and the Koan examples of 
such terms later than Nikiax. The same concept could be geographically enlarged: 
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characteristic that despite some assimilating tendency in the honorific 
vocabulary of cities in Latin West and Greek East the above terms 
remained specifically Greek under the Empire, no exact Latin 
equivalents having ever been coined." So it is in every respect 
important to throw the maximum light possible on the apparently first 
conception of this title on Kos. 

What strikes one here (and has been just alluded to above) is that the 
symbolic filiation of Nikias as “son of the Damos” has completely 
replaced any mention of his real parentage. As we shall see, the name- 
title Aéyzou vids simply follows, in subordinate place, the real filiation in 
the later similar votive monuments for Xenophon and other Koan 
notables." By that time the wider use of this and similar designations 
has undoubtedly detracted from its original force. A “son of the people” 
(et sim.) was no more loftily or rigorously conceived as the heroized son 
of a local deity. Itis significant that in one of the earliest such examples 
after Nikias’ period—the case of the Sardian magnate C.lulius Pardalas, 
archiereus of Rome and Augustus in Asia in a year between 2 B.C. and 
14 A.D.—real and symbolic filiation turn up in unconcerned symbiosis 











Heerodes Atticus was named vids "E2205 (Syl? 854), we know an vids rig AéoBou 
GRR 11187), an vids Maxatévav vai 7% wareldes (ATutahi, Ancient Beroea, 
Prosopography and Society, Athens 1988, no,1321) etc, on which all ef. again L.Robert, 
esp, REA 62(1960), 3106 (= i, OM IL826E) and Bull. 196, 186, 

‘WEThis has been correctly noticed already by P. Veyne, REL 38(1960), 460 with regard to 
Apul,, Met. 1V.26.3 und ulbg viig rédews. CE, now the careful analysis by Corbier, 
Parenté, esp. 8426, 853 (with the correst reservation of H.W.Pleket, SEG 39, p. 40S on 
equating the meaning of vids réAsus with that of redeqios néhew, and the corresponding 
Latin titles alumnus municipii/coloniae/patriae). 

"9 The examples of such titles pertaining to C-Stertinius Xenophon, M.Actiuss Sabinians 
and M.Spedius Rufinus Phaedrus will be discussed in subsequent chapters. and 
appendices. There ure some additional persons styled 2iwov viécvrirye on Koan 
inscriptions: Nikagoras, son of Eudamos, to whom we have a dedication, apparcntly by 
the deme of Halasama, as gidendreiti, 2igou vii, ect, edexaioags (Herzog, 
212, p-13S= Hoghammar, no £2). The same person wath the sume tes should reappear 
in Maiuri, NS, 460= Segre, Cos, EV 2264(more on him in the part on Xenophon’s 
family below). The priest of Apollo no. 65 (ca. 38 A.D.) in the list of Halusama (sce 
above, n. 62) C.Hetereius Pf. Lautus is styled there additionally as 2ijuou us Hou v4 
(more om this below) gidoeiBaaves. We find a mention of Aevxiou KoelaiIviov Neuiou 
tied Béowolv} Ox(a)Aequarel, 2iqou vieg, gihaxaieages in PH 130 (Segre, 1.Cas, EV 206 
ino improvement on this edition apart from verifying the leters OTAEPIANOT on the 
stone, which I have also checked. There ean be no question of reading here instead [x00 
‘Atginved 2iyou vied und supposing that this person had been “adottato dal popolo di 
Lero,” First, there is no room tthe beginning of I. 3 for restoring a tau and, had there 
‘been here a reference tothe people of Leros, this would have certainly taken the standard 
form roi Aegon iwou (cf, G.Manganaro, ASAA 41/42(196364), 1965,298), There is 
‘also the priestess of Hera Claudia Polla, appearing as Dijuov Svyareds inn 
‘announcement of the deme of Hippiotai (G-Pugliese Carratelli, PP 13(1958), 4181). At 
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as TlagdaAa xai 00 Biwov 700 Dapdilav}ay vied" Is the contrast with 
Nikias’ exclusively “unreal” filiation merely due to the Tatter’s concern 
‘to be associated just with the deified People? Was there no reasonable 
room for humans beside the People if Nikias” filiation should have the 
proper effect or was the divine exclusivity of his projected parentage 
additionally motivated by his humble descent? The remarks on Aclian’s 
story about Nikias (see above) should be bome in mind. As Nikias 
should also be, according to all indications mentioned above, a partisan 
of Antonius, one may also recall that the triumvir’s favorites and staff in 
the Greek East often belonged to the lower classes. They were either 
descendants of ordinary families (like Hybreas of Mylasa, see below) or 
even freedmen (like Theophilos, Antonius’ representative at Corinth,'”! 
or Demetrios who had a similar function on Cyprus).'" The rise of a 
favorite freedman in a provincial city, even under the “stricter” 
Augustus, has been well illustrated by the splendid career and local 
honors for the latter's /ibertus C Julius Zoilus of Aphrodisias."” Curtius 
Nicias (according to Herzog’s basic identification) could also be an 
example." 





least in this last example the connection of the tile with a focal demos (not the whole 
demos of Kos, expressed ibid. as pols) should be evident 
B® OGIS 470 (= IGRR IV.1611= LEphesos 3825), 9-11: ...%du Tatele/ ‘Neudion, 
Mlagtada xai rod dyjuau vei Eaglila/vday vied, Magara... On person and date cf. 
recently Campanile, no, 26 (pA8f). LRobert, Laodicée (n 117), 318 collected and 
commented on further, later examples 

Plut, Ant, 67.7: .cyedias (se. Nvriimes) mais OcéeDox viv iv KophvSyp Bioumyny 
Gris, dredhuay dxmopien, xai Avoxeity rois ailoas Set av DaeueSas Kaloaga 

enigyes marie 70d whsiozey magi Avrwviys BurySivz05, 
resirou 28 ols Kalrnen viv irdusSiquy weraBaoniios wal waroinienios Coape 
agivSuy. 

Cf on this, the next and similar cases among the republican principes’ men in the Bast 
‘most recently (on the occasion of C fulius’ Zoilus’ career, see next note): RRR Smith, 
The Monument of C Julius Zoilos [Aphrodisias I], (Mainz 1993) 9f 
"D.C. 4840.6; ..lorugoy 24 nb Amnreion idan (Se. AaBiivos): ofrog rie dfehalSepés 
se roi Kaiongos roi reovigeu in, ai voce yj Kieu nose srunies 
TRoaera nis, heGirenrd ve abriy waStin én xoierers, wai owidade 
"See esp, Reynolds: 156-164 and now the monograph of Smith (n 121), which 
successfully covers all the evidence on Zoilos. The Apbrodisians dedicated a monument 
to him on which he was represented as shaking hands with the Demos and crowned by 
the Polis of Aphrodisias (fig.S). The spirit ofthis representation (cf. Smith, ibid. esp. 39 
on the implication of an equality of status by the handshake) is remarkably similar to 
Nikias’ imagery discussed above. 
""PH, p.126 had already remarked: “We may be sure that there were good reasons for 
‘ot mentioning the name of Nicias’ father” Hermmg. KF, p.64 has hesitantly completed 
this line of thought: “Wir hitten dann in ihm einen kuhnen +80 2u sehen, der sich 
fetragen von der Volksgunst zu einer gewalisam erlangten und vielleicht ebenso 
gewaltsumn verlorencn Herschaft emporgeschwungen bitte Zur Entscheidung dieser 
Frage haben wir zu wenig sicheres Matenal” Herzog, N&Y did not retum to this point 
after his identification of the grammaticus Curtius Nicias with the homonymous tyrant of 
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After all, the notion of a “popular filiation” (not yet a formal name 
or title) appears in classical Greek history in connection with lower 
classes of free-bomn, slaves, or ex-slaves. One may adduce here first the 
brilliant rivalry between the slave Paphlagon and the base-born sausage- 
seller Agorakritos for the guardianship (érrzgonetew) of the aged Demos 
in Aristophanes’ Knights, where the image of quasi-filial devotion 
repeatedly appears in Agorakritos’ action: so for example when the latter 
asserts (769-70) xéiywy', & Afu’, ei uh oe ead xai wm ortoy, 
xavarwnSeis éoiuny..., or when he addresses Demos as “father” (né-te9, 
2A) or “papa” (nanniBiov, 1215). The simulation of a filial role towards 
the Demos is clearly implied for the lower-class but benevolent 
demagogue contending for the control of the people.’ 

‘A more pronounced father-son relationship between the Athenian 
people and a freedman exists in the case of Agoratos, the ex-slave whose 
liberation and spurious enfranchisement in Athens Lysias presents in the 
speech against him. According to Lysias' Agoratos described the 
Athenian demos as his adoptive father (normrév naréga) although he 
proved very unthankful towards both his natural and adoptive fathers 
‘Agoratos” version of how this new parentage occurred was that he was 
given not only freedom but also citizenship by the demos for his 
collaboration in the assassination of Phrynichos, the leader of the Four 
Hundred. Obviously, such a brave act—whether actually performed by 
him or not—would entitle him to regard the Athenian people in theory 
and sentiment as his adoptive father. Thus there appears again a man of 
Jow origin and (purportedly) high merit towards the demos, who is at the 
same time beneficiary and benefactor of the people in an imaginary 





Kos, His opinion that » nothas would have been unable to present a publicly acceptable 
patronymic on Kos (or elsewhere) has been rendered improbable by Sherwin-White, Cos, 
333 with n. 388, On the other hand, what we know of Curtius Nicias the grammarian 
cannot exclude his libertine status (see below) 

"9 Cf also ibid, 211f, 426, 741, 773, 790f., and the relevant remarks of B.S Strauss, 
Fathers and Sons in Athens. Teology an Society in the Era of the Peloponnesian War, 
(Princeton 1993) exp 155-7, and L Straus, Socrates and Aristophanes, (New York 1966) 
103 (the sausageseller “acts as if, having been exposed as an infant, he his now 
recognized his father and been recognized by his father, who repents his mistake") 
317Kin contrast with that relation Paphlagon, ie-"Kleon claims to be the father of the 
‘demos (1037-9), but never tobe its child"). The image of the demagogue as epitropos of 
the people recurs ittPeace, 685-7. The simile seems to have been also more generally 
applied to the relation of any popula leader, actual or potential, to the demos: ef. Plato's 
() Fifth Leter, 322 B (he author would have given his advice to the demos xaSineg 


navel). 

N6 XTIL.OI, ef. 70, 72, The authenticity of 91 has been sometimes doubted (s0 Blass and 
Gemet in the Budé edition), without sufficient reasons, I think (so Hude in the OCT 
edition). Cf. also the still useful commentary in the old edition by H. Frohberger, 
Ausgewahlte Reden des Lysias..,°, (Leipzig 1880) p.166f, 
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filial-parental relation. 
‘Was Nikias a similar, later example of a man adroitly concealing his 
obscure origins under a solemn patronymic remunerating his services to 
the Koan damos? It is remarkable in this respect that: (a) he preferred to 
appear in those inscriptions without his Roman name-form, although for 
example Theophanes of Mytilene did not refrain from doing so as a 
Pompeian client about a generation before.'*” All later important Koans 
honored on the same type of small votive monuments as Nikias appear 
there with their full Roman names (sce below).' (b) The decree for the 
final erection of the revised Halasaman priest-list (see above) lays 
emphasis on the authorized tabulation of the priests, including the latter's 
patronymics (natgiagzai, 1.13).'” (c) Curtius Nicias in Cicero seems not 
to be simply a man of letters but also a shrewd news-agent and 
businessman who differed once with a Vidius on the repayment of a 
debt.” If Syme!” was correct in his replacement of Vidius with 
‘Vedius— thus integrating this clement into the ingeniously reconstructed 
life of P.Vedius Pollio, the later, notorious protégé of Augustus who was 
of libertine origin and habits—we get perhaps a glimpse of the real social 
milieu of parvenus in which Nikias’ gourmet and idle nature (according 
to Cicero’s'™ allusions) would fit perfectly. This view of Nikias’ formal 
social status remains a distinct possibility with our present evidence. 
Nikias was also a “benefactor of the city” (slsgyéras ts néAtos) 
and a “hero” (jjgas).'” We are left to guess on the kinds of benefaction 
he offered the city (see below) but, obviously, his heroic elevation 
(whatever his social origin actually) should mirror the greatness of his 
ewergesial. One should add here that to be recognized as a civic hero in 
Ufetime was not yet a usual honor for a Greek, and, as far as we know, 














© Syll 755; L Robert, CRAI 1969, $2 (= id, OM V-571 ). 
®* Herzog, N&X, 209 (n.1) noticed this tit of Nikias” official nomenclature on Kos but 
tried to got over it too easily:"..DuB Nikias von seinem nicht sehr klangvollen rémischen 
Biorgemamen Curtis als Tyrann keinen Gebrauch mehr machte, ist leicht verstindlich, 
da er eben als echter Sohn seiner Vaterstadt gelien wollte” Theophanes of Mytlene 
certainly had the same wish! 
However, this seems to have been a traditional minimum requirement in the dematic 
lists of Halasamna: Syit? 1023299 On the more extensive, basic requirements of Koan 
citizenship of Sherwin-White, Cas, 153f 
"© Cie, Ad fam, IX.10.1 (ef Suet, De gram. XIV). 
' Vedius Polio, 25. 
"Ad fam, 1X.102; ad Ant, X262 (..nosti Niciae nostri imbecllitatem, molltiam, 
sonsuctuinem victus). CE Herdog. N&X, 199-201 (his translation of mola inthe latter 
Ppasige just as “Ansprche macht” isa certain understatement) 

" There is only one inscription where he isnot given this ill: see Appendix 2, no. 14 
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had never before occurred on Kos." Deification of living kings/dynasts 
(and then the emperors) and formal heroization/heroic honors for 
important living politicians, generals ete. was known from the beginning, 
of the Hellenistic age."* However, such a public recognition, under 
scrutiny, shows that only outstanding merit of the Greek honorand, and 
this only rarely, could gain him the name and/or the honors of a hero in 
his own city during his lifetime "* The same is true, a fortiori, for the 
outright “godlike honors” (iéSeo1 sqai) decreed by cities for great 
benefactors.’”” As far as I can see," there are only two certain examples 
Of this last category from the late Hellenistic period: (a) the Pei 

honors including a priest, a sanctuary etc, for Diodoros Pasparos,’” who 
brought about the political rehabilitation of his initially pro-Mithridatic 
city versus Rome in the early sixties, and (b) the similar treatment of 





'€ Charmmylos the “hero of the Charmylcioi” (see ch. A above) should have been granted 
this status posthumously—and not by the whole city but by his own clan. Cf. also the 
somewhat earlier phase (ca late fourth century B.C.) of the same development 
represented by the cult of Herakles Diomedonteios founded by a certain Diomedon on 
Kos, Here the cult epithet of the traditional and generally recognized hero distinctly 
suggested a parallel elevation of the founder's role (Heraog, HG, no, 10= Sokolowski, 
ISCG 177 Segre, :Cos, ED 149.2; ef ibid 33-36 the probable mention of a libation or 
‘a sacrifice to some other deities, Herakles and Diomedon. Cf. Sherwin-White, Cos, 364f,, 
F.Graf, “Bemerkungen zur borgerlichen Religiositit im Hellenismus,” in; M.Worrle & 
Zanker (eds), Stadtbild und Bargerbild im Hellenismus,(Manchen 1995) 112, 
8 Apart from the standard vccounts by MPNilsson, Geschichte der griechischen 
Religion, U1, (Manchen 1974"), 13Sff (esp. 142-4) and K.Latte, Romische 
Religionsgeschichte, (Manchen 1960) esp. 312-6, always basic on these developments 
(with, further lteratire): C Habicht, Gottmenschentum und griechische Stadte, (Monchen 
1970%) esp, 204f., 266-8; L_Robert, REG 94(1981), 358-360; Price, R&P, 2311 (esp. 47- 
52), Gauthier, C&B, 60-66, 
16 This seems eg to have been the case of Diogenes, the last commander of a 
Macedonian garrison in Athens (229 B.C): Gauthier, CAB, 64f 
** Cult honors of various sorts and grades for Roman generals and governors in the East 
(gumes bearing their names, poeans, priesthoods for their cult, perhaps even temples) 
proliferated from Flamininus until the early imperial age (see below), At least some of 
these honors, as inthe case of Flamininus himself (so e.g. in Chalkis in 191 B.C: Plut, 
Flam., 16; ef. H.Gundel, RE XX1V(1963), sv. T,Quinctius (45) Flamininus, 1076), must 
hhave been granted during the honorand’s life. Cf. Price, R&P, 461, A.Linttt, Imperium 
Romanum. Politics and Administration, (London, 1993) 180f(+229), who is correct in 
stressing the importance of Cie, ad Our. 1.1.26 and V.21.7 on the promagistraes’ cult 
in Asia being also associated with the erection of temples. However, the absence of 
separate archacological remains rather suggests that this would usually take the form of 
the govemars’ association in the cult ofa traditional god or Roma (as for example inthe 
‘ease of P-Servilius Isuuricus in Ephesos) f- esp. Tuchelt, 105-112 where all the relevant 
sources are collected and scrutinized. 
5 Cf, recently C.Habicht, “Ist ein ‘Honoratiorenregime” das Kennzeichen der Stadt im 
Hellenismus?,” in: Stadibild und Bargerbild (n. 134), 9. 
1 [GRR 1.292.351, 293a 143-45, IL16-18, 38(leeSiaer ¥umvos ryudr). Ch also 
‘bid. 294 and on Diodoros’ whole personality and date of activities and honors C.P Jones, 
“Diodoros Pasparos and the Nikephoria of Pergamon,” Chiron 4(1974), 183-205. Cf. 
Bernhard, 1&2, 1606 
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C.lulius Artemidorus of Knidos by his homecity.'* He was the son and 
political heir in Augustan times of C.lulius Theopompus, thanks to 
whom the city eventually regained the status of a civitas libera, from the 
initial patron of both father and son, Caesar (cf. above).'* 

Later deifications of private, grand benefactors were understandably 
checked by the growing institution of the Roman emperor cult’* but 
even the granting of lower, heroic honors like the bestowal of the title of 
hero itself or the institution of special, honorific agones was rather the 
exception for living citizen benefactors.'® Apart from the Koan material 
(where the case of Nikias set a sort of example, see below), the only 
certain case of early imperial date I was able to find is that of the honors 
conferred by Gytheion’ under Tiberius to C.lulius Laco, the son of the 
notorious Spartan favorite of Augustus C.lulius Eurycles.'* Two days of 
Syuehinai dyéaves (theatrical competitions) were founded here: the first 
“to honor his (the deceased Eurycles’) memory” (eis yarjyny, 1.19) with 
the reasoning elegyérou rol #vous xai tis nahsws wyuiiv dy roMois 
‘yavousévou (I, 20); the second “to his (the living Laco’s) honor” (sis yi, 
ibid.) as the city regards him xnBeyévos vis tod ESvous nai Tig néAeWs 
iow euhaxctig xai currngilals dvr0s (IL21-2). It is noteworthy that these 


1 See LKnidos, $9.11-19 (the last words, nimaiy iveSions, summarize the previous 
honors: Artemidoros” golden statue is made synnaos of Artemis Hyakinthotrophos and 
Epiphanes, whose lifelong priesthood the benefactor has, he is also accorded) an altar, 
sacrifices and a quinquennial athletic festival, the Artemidoreia). C£Gauthier, C&P, 62 
wth. 190, 
"esa as patron of Artemidoros, too: Plut, Caes., 6S. Cn. Pompeius Theophanes was 
venerated as Zeus Eleutherios on’ Mytilene only after his desth: Tac, Ann, 6.182 
(defuncto Theophani), Syl? 753; coins: D.Salzmann, MDAI(R) 92(1985), 258-260. Cf 
ibid, 2510; unduly hesitant: Price, R&P, 48 
"Cf; Price, R&P, SOL (correctly interpreting the phrase Siow xai zo; levoSiowr in the 
important document of the Augustan period JGRR TV.1302= 1.Kyme 19.15 as referring to 
“ditional gos” and emperors), Habicht (n.138) 
re the sina, once liberal practice for living Roman govemors (see n. 136) seems 
to have been restricted; there seems to be only one certain case—C. Vibius Postumus 
honored by the Sunians during the third year of his proconsulate in Asia (ca. 15 A.D). ‘0 
Pos Vai OUBley Nooréulwnl 7b reg doSvndirun, ge elegnémye (IGRR 1V.963), The 
phrase +8 reis (not soi vais!) has dating value and clearly indicates that Postumus was 
then alive: ef eg. [GRR IL91 (..2is dezegéa xa xé B'x—sirov Becerra), Marck, PBNG, 
Pomp. 4 (p-137); Cn.Claudius Severus ts honored as i; Urazov, the otherwise known 
Year ofthis second consulate, 173 A.D., coinciding with the dite after the provincial era 
mentioned at the end of the document (cf: ibid, Pomp. 3) Lafaye, JGRR IV.963 also 
dated the honor during Postumus’ life. Confronted with Robert's authoritative general 
rule (see n. 147 below) later opinions hesitated: Fraser, RFM, 167 (n.451): “might not be 
Posthumous"; Tuchelt, 106; Price, R&P, $1, m.132: “perhaps posthumous.” On the 
‘contrary, the case of the cult accorded to C Marius Censorinus (PZR® M 222) in Mylasa 
(ENlasa, 341,410) ca. 3 A.D. should rather postdate his death, being simply the natural 
Lye aaipseame oes 1102.1 

ia At 1929,100= SEG X1923= Oliver, GC,15.1. 18H 

See ns. 69 and 76 above, 
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days of honorific performances will be added to a series of six other such 
days referred to as ris tiv SsGv xai sudo “égas (1. 18) and 
devoted in tum to Augustus, Tiberius, Livia, Germanicus, Drusus and 
T.Quinctius Flamininus. A real hierarchy of cult honor is implied, in 
which even the living member of an important local dynasty of euergetai 
does find a final place after the imperial gods and hegemones, and his 
‘own father, the deceased hero." 

‘The name of a hero does seem to be accorded more freely to living 
persons in the later empire, This does not entitle us to suppose, however, 
that there were similar habits for the end of the first century B.C. or the 
beginning of the first century A.D., where in most of the known cases 
only dead benefactors received it.” Thus Nikias’ case is finally, and 
naturally, brought much nearer the figures of his roughly contemporary, 
deified “model citizens” who were obviously instrumental in their cities’ 
status and privileges being regained or secured under Roman control in 
such a decisive way that they were considered to deserve civic honors 





Price, R&P, 50 with n. 122 also perceives these honors a heroic. 
7 Some later examples where gus should characterize living persons: IGRR 1.979= IC 
LLxvii.55 (Lyttos, Flayian or post-Flavian), where the combination gona wai xeeyiohwy 
for the honorand seems to prove that both words were understood ws titles, so the first 
does not necessarily indicate a deceased person. Peck, GVI, 655 (Trachonit 
second/thint cent. A.D.): gus is here (1.7) the apparently surviving relative of the 
deceased, who erected the latter's funcral monument and is described as xadrég div 
Bacihios éuiyoves dedis éxison (18) [Strutoniketa 1.1, 1018 (ca. fourth cent A.D.), 
‘where the governor and local benefactor Eutheios is described, in Homeric diction (cf, 
Od. 1371), as Store dvaXiymes qe. M.Guarducei, “Heros nell'ti imperiale romans," 
“Atti del IH. Congresso Nazionale di Studi Romani, 1V(1935), 328-332 argued for « much 
‘more expanded use of fs to denote a living honorand in Greek documents of the whole 
erial period. L-Robert, Hellenica X(1955), 19 (n-1), has rightly objected to this 
““nflationst view’ of living heroes under the Empire, and especially clarified the point 
tht, in many cases where the word heras is connected with “serving” magistrates of 
Greek eities in the imperial period, it should be understood as denoting posthumous 
‘magistrucies of the respective persons in accordance with an endowment they had made 
‘while still alive (so correcting eg. F.W.Hasluck, Cyzicus, (Cambridge 1910) esp 2391). 
Ff. also Graf, NK, 127-135 (on the occasion ofthe Chian heroes Phesinos and Megon) It 
Would be equally unsafe to formulate a strict rule (50 L-Robert, Hellenica 13(1965), 207, 
of also Bull. 1977, 489, followed eg. by P Herrmann, MDAI() 44(1994), 208 with n.17), 
however, bringing the use of gus in exclusive connection with dead persons even in the 
carly Empire. The Koan material (its importance partly noticed by Fraser, RIM, 1661, 
11451, who pointed to exceptions of Roberts rule, and rather underrated asa “Sondertall” 
by Graf, ibid,130, n71; see also below) should wam us, I think, against such a 
‘generalization. It would be better to treat each case as a special problem and admit 
Incertainties, especially in references to distinguished citizens, as for example in an 
inscription ftom Adramyttion published by E.Schwertheim, £4 19(1992), 126 (fist cent, 
B.C.) and some Koan examples to be mentioned right below. 
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that transcended the human sphere.'* 

Neither the public name nor the honors of a hero were something 
ordinary—as the evidence of Kos itself may finally show. For we find 
here one more certain, later case of a living benefactor receiving the 
name of a hero: the Claudian/Neronian magnate of Kos CStertinius 
Xenophon in some Koan inscriptions. However, neither Xenophon nor 
his still later Koan “peers” M.Aclius Sabinianus and M’ Spedius Rufinus 
(on all this sec below) appears with this honorific name on the same kind 
of small votive monuments to the patroioi theoi as those on which we 
see Nikias’ concise Birgerspiegel. It is also significant that the other 
cases where 7gus/7jquis is used in honorific/dedicative Koan inscriptions 
after Nikias’ age consist in three applications of these terms for 
honorands of whom we cannot be actually certain whether they were 
alive or not, and a fourth for a young dead person. All four persons 
concerned were of high social status: the three first'” belonged to the 
very distinguished local family of Ti, Claudius Alcidamus, tracing their 
ancestry back to Herakles and Asklepios and related to Xenophon’s 
family (see below), while the fourth died as priest of Apollo at Halasama 
and was also a member of a family important on imperial Kos, the 
Hetereii.'*” At any rate, even these additional examples of Koan imperial 
heroes can only lend more weight to the attribution of a heroic identity to 








part from Diodoros Pasparos and C.lulius Artemidorus whose honors were expressly 
equated to those of the gods (see above), a distinct but so far unnoticed aureole of 
heroization seems to have attached to Antonius’ Magnestan favorite, the citharist 
‘Anaxenor, honored by his ety through the erection of his statue in the theatre with an 
inscription citing Homer (ef. Od. 1371 and the inscription of Stratonikeis cited in the 
previous n.); Anaxenor was Sees dvaAiyares 02% (similar wit the gods in voice”), Str 

14.1,41(648) and Syil? 766 (cf Plt, Ant, 24). Anaxenor's case was more like Nikias, 
similar (othe ones of Hybreas and Euthydemos of Mylasa, also of the Antonias/Augustan 
‘age, who received a posthumous heroic cult as euergetai oftheir city (see L.Robert, AJA 
39(1935), 335, Hellenica VII, 9Sf; his information included in A-Akatea, Les monnaies 
sgreeques le Mylasa, (Panis 1959) 286, 2). On Hybreas se also below. 

Herzog, KF, 212 (p 135). PH, 106. Maiuri, NS, 461, 

Herzog, Hal, no, priest no.65 (p.484) Péies Erepyios Honhiow vl 
viis Hug vies eiAeodaares (ca. 38 A. D.). On the meaning of Hus séo5 cf. esp. the 
same tile in the legend AteBiavaf ‘igus vos accompanying on Mytilenacan coins of a. 

the same period the portrait of « young man, very probably the early deceased son of the 
famous magnate of Lesbos in Caesanan/Augustan times Potamon son of Lesbonax: see 
recently RW Parker, ZPE 85(1991), 1256 (citing all relevant sources), and further on the 
‘meaning of this special ttle Graf, NK, 134f. with ns) On the status of the Koan Heterei 
of esp, Segre, Las, EV 177 (Pues Exyesiog Vai vids ezeararrions Seis, “l sec. 
©, ibid, ED 228(= Carnal, RomCas, p. 818)36 (Erzenia Tati) Suryirme) 
Tleéii22a, the only woman among the newly accepted into the presbytika palaistra of 
Kos in Flavian times (on the date cf. below), 
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‘a living individual on late republican/early imperial Kos,'*’ and thus 
‘enhance retrospectively the value of the honor once accorded to Nikias. 
To be publicly accepted as a living hero was obviously nothing debased 
in those periods. 

‘The formula referring to Nikias in the dedications to the patroioi 
theoi (enéelneel vis Nixia...currngias) deserves also further examination 
of its possible models and character.’ This indirect form of honoring a 
‘man or woman in power should have as ultimate sources of inspiration: 
(a) various votive texts of private individuals who chose to indicate in 
this way who was entitled to the divine attention and care corresponding 
to their offering. Thus by the use of the ¢nég-formula they stated cither 
their sharing these potential benefits with some relative(s) or they 
completely conceded them to this/these last. In an Attic dedication from 
the fifth century B.C.,"” for example, Smikythe dedicates after a dream a 
statue to Athena (siElayivn alexdrm/ xai] Unig nalidwv/ xlai iavrils] 
The second alternative is found for example already in fourth century 
B.C, dedications from Olbia, in the one inég rod nazgis by Mestor the 
son of Hipposthenes to Apollo." This usage went on in later periods (50 
for example in various dedications to Asklepios from Athens, Paros and 
Kos, and to the Egyptian Gods on Delos).' In these latter cases the 
dedicant credited some beloved person's spiritual account, we could say. 














‘On these cases of heroization on Kas ef, also Sherwin-White, Cos, 366f. (where the 
of Eudamos of Herzog, KF, 212 is steadily misprinted as “Nicanor”). 

‘A good treatment of this dedicative drég-formula in Greek texts (inscriptions and 
papyri) has been offered on the occasion of such Plolemaic dedications by Fraser, PA, 
12266, 1.374-376 (ns 297-8) However, I'see no reason to accept his rigid distinction 
(375) of the meaning of érie+bare genitive of person and the more expanded forms like 
trie vig las, wis owrngiag ete, CE. also MGuardueci, Epigrafia greca, 1, (Roma 
1969) 125, 147, Who tried (I think, in vain) to establish a difference in essence between 
such cases classified as “dediche votive” and “dediche onorarie” (approximately the 
‘groups (a) and (b) here): only the importance of the persons “recommended to the gods’ 
favor distinguishes the second category (not at all devoid of a religious content from the 
first. Cf now also the important study by K.Dijkstra, Life and Loyalty. A Study in the 
Socio-Religious Culture of Syria and Mesopotamia in the Graeco-Roman Period Based 
‘on Epigraphical Evidence [Religions in the Graeco-Roman World, 128}, (Leiden 1993) 
‘esp.287-295 (conclusions), who collects and examines primarily the Aramaic but also the 
Greek and Latin forms of such dedications (“forthe life/safety of..") from the Roman 
imperial period and the area of the Nabatseans, Hatra, Palmyra and other places in 
SyriaPhoenicia. A very interesting aspect of his results isthe distinct probability that the 
‘wide diffusion of these formulas inthe Hellenistic East since much earlier times might be 
partly due to a longstanding Near Easter (already Assyrian) tradition of such dedicative 
‘concepts and patterns, 

19 1G P 857 (= 524), 3-5, ca 470-450 BC. 

4 Syl? 215 (of 211, 213). 

8 Athens: G 174351, 4365, 4367, 4372, 4374, 4400, 4403 ete, On Paros and Delos ef, 
the cases cited by Fraser (n. 152), 11375. Kos: Hoghammnar, no. 70, 
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(b) Equally old, and obviously stemming from the same concept, 
was the public custom of expressing the sacrifices offered to some god{(s) 
for the sake of a community, a state etc, by the same formula. An early 
example is the Athenian decree on the colony at Brea where we find the 
mention ...xaAAliegéoar hung tes érouxias.' Further, we often find the 
more or less standard mention of sacrifices indg tod dijuou/riig 
rédews/ris Bouddis in Athenian texts (literary and epigraphic) of the 
classical period.'*”” An interesting development in the Hellenistic period 
was the specific formulation of the purpose of such sacrifices of the 
prytancis as dg’ tnisia xai owrngia rig Boudiis xai tod Aiyou,'* to 
which during the Macedonian control of Athens under Gonatas and 
Demetrios II the royal family could be added, so for example xai tnée 
rol BamAtws Avriyévou xai Dikas ris BawiAiooys xai tiv éxyévon 

tiv, 
atrav. 

‘This last example of a “royal version” of the discussed formula is 
not at all isolated. There are many such examples of sacrifices/other 
votive offerings for members of all the major Hellenistic royal houses or 
their dignitaries cither in the simpler form, consisting in irég+genitive of 
the name/s, or the expanded ones, comprising a mention of the kings’ 
tc, preservation + health, So officers and soldiers of the Attalid garrison 
on Aegina make a dedication to Zeus and Athena imég BagiAéws 
ArrdAou (Attalos 1),'® while a gymnasiarch of Andros under Eumenes II 
or Attalos II had offered—among contributions to the performance of the 
royal cult in the city—sacrifices imig rs tis tol Baoihéus dyeing xai 
cwrngias.' The indirect but definite, special association of monarchs 
with the cult of other gods through this formula facilitated its use 
becoming widespread." In contrast there seems to be scanty evidence of 








' SyiL*67= Meiggs-Lewis? 49.5 

‘7’ See eg. the Various citations in P.LRhodes, The Athenian Boule, (Oxford 1972) 
1300; Syl? 144,25, 473.11-12 ete 

"See the useful study by V.LAnastasiadis, “OF ied eumeei¢ Sveias oxi ASpaiint 
Urelowara vig Aquoruris éxogis.” EAAHNIKA qx(1gg0) 225-233 Where many such 
gxumples are collected and analyzed 

SEG 33,155, 23-5. On Kos we have the similar case of Segre, (Cas, ED 5.150. where 
the beneficiaries of the divine attention sought through sacrifices to various deitics will 
bbe both the damos and the royal Family of Cappadocia under Ariarathes IV: ..dndp re zs 
duoveingl xal evretnpiag] 705 v= Biuou xlai Blactihiws NpragdSox wail) 7s vyleiag 
Bavidiovas Arvoxilles wai nv cixven aini (ef. on the dite, ca, 180 BC., 
G Pugliese Carrateli, PP27%(1972), 1840). 

46 40 1913, 91= Moretti, ISE,136, 26 

"7G XILSuppl 250.11 

'® Such public offerings honoring Roman emperors are later frequent and appear also on. 
Koos: so for Augustus (PH, 81) und Tiberius (Patriarea 11= AnEp 1934, 89) However, the 
difference with Nikias’ case is not chronological: the votive texts for the imperial 
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similar usage in honoring private grand benefactors of Greek cities such 
as Archippe of Kyme. This last example'® (ca. 150-100 B.C.) is 
probably characteristic in that Kyme chose a sacrifice to the gods inéo 
tig Aecinnns owrnglag xai iyieiag (I1.18/9, 32) on the occasion of her 
partial recovery from a serious illness and so as a special thanksgiving 
offering (zagie7era, 11.15/6, 30)" On Kos itself there seems to be, 
apart from the votive offerings to the patroioi theoi, only one other case 
of a public dedication inée xas owrneias of a local benefactor, which 
should be, however, later than Nikias and occurred on the level of the 
damos of Halasara.'® 

Thus the mainly monarchical background of the form given to these 
dedications “for the sake of Nikias, as well as the distinct undertone of 
sentimental relationship between dedicant and beneficiary of the 
dedication should have clearly emerged. Tactful but effective connection 
with the traditional gods was combined with a sense of affection for 
those who really mattered in these dedications, the powerful in the 
political realm." 

Of equal importance is the form these dedications take (ef. above)— 
they are usually small slabs that could be built into some wall etc, or 
steles to be put into a stand or, less frequently, bases for a small portrait 
et sim, These strongly recall—as has already been seen—'”” similar 
monuments with the simple text Agrmens OadiAcou that have been 
found at various places under Ptolemaic controV/in alliance with the 
Ptolemies in the Aegean and in Egypt. L.Robert'® has convincingly 








beneficiaries ure presented generally "Yo the gods (Sof) and are characteristically called 
Paagiev (*propitiatng offer”) 

1° SEG 33.1038, 

CCE also the older (ca, 320 BC.) case where Nesos offered sacrifices (owrygia 
418luee) because of the safe return (7) ofthe local benefactor Thersippos: OGIS 443, 

8 Herzog, Hal, 7(p.494)= Hoghammar, 81: for Philion, adopted son of Aglaos and real 
son of Nikon, aiso known from his friendly relationship fo Herodes Antipas (PAY 75) and 
recently from his mention in an important but fragmentary testament (Segre, /.Cos, ED 
200.21, “Isec, aC") 

§ One may recall here similar expressions from modem Greece, where, for example, 
‘muny unsophisticated families used to place the kings’ or leading (and favored) 
politicians’ portraits right under an icon of Christ et sim, or where wishes for the well- 
being of such persons Were incorporated into the evening prayers of stall children or, as 
for kings, officially included, as the so-called potychronion, into the liturgy. 
® Sherwin-White, Cos, 143 

‘Sur un décret d'lion et sur un papyrus concemant des cultes royau, 
Honor of C.B.Wellex [American Studies in Papyrology, I], (New Haven 1966) 175-210 
(202-208), where all the relevant evidence was assembled. Some examples ptblished 
liter ure included in the “eorpusculum” of all such Cypriote cases. given by Ino 
Michaelidou-Nicolsou, RDAC 1993, 226f. Add also: SEG 40.73%(Minoa/Amorgos), 
763(Eretria), 44.895 (Kaunos) 
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analyzed why these monuments should be interpreted as parts of altars in 
private houses for the cult of the great Ptolemaic queen whose 
involvement and influence on the Aegean policy of her brother and 
husband seems even to have outlived her death. Thus in addition to a 
monarchic source, there is probably, and more specifically, a Ptolemaic 
source of inspiration for Nikias’ honors in private milieu, something not 
surprising for a partisan of Antonius and Cleopatra." What was a 
straightforward, direet dedication to a deified queen was possibly 
adapted through the votive imég-formula, which seems again to have 
been used for the Ptolemies more than for any other Hellenistic 
dynasty.'” In its more modest form it satisfied better the needs of both 
religious tradition and ideological innovation on Kos. 

‘There is perhaps something more to be said on the likelihood of that 
Ptolemaic “micro-monumental” model regarding prescription and 
freewill behind these acts. It is obvious that the standard text of both 
dedications (for Arsino’ and Nikias) presupposes a certain central 
coordination by some royal/civic officials, Nevertheless, why only for 
Arsinoé and then first for Nikias? Exactly that later Koan benefactors 
‘were honored in the same form (with the changes naturally resulting 
from the partly different conditions of their times, see below) betrays the 
success of this form of political expression. Frequency and method of 
engraving count, too: to date there are twenty three known dedications of 
this sort for Nikias’ well-being; these amount to about half of those for 
Xenophon and the same as those preserved for Sabinianus (see 
Appendices 2-4). If one also takes into account the ban on Nikias’ 
memory (see above), what remains is certainly the indisputable testament 
to his popularity. To emphasize a previous remark, if this type of 
dedication recalled simply a cruel tyrant’s reign of terror (and there is no 
other case of a Greek tyrant where such a private vehicle of propaganda 
occurred, let alone succeeded) it seems improbable that anyone would 
have chosen to continue it in the following generations, Furthermore, 
each one of these texts seems to represent a different, personal script;'”" 
at least some of them were very probably engraved by the men into 
whose households they were integrated, or by some literate relative. This 
reinforces the personal character suggested above for the relation 
between citizen and “mode! citizen.” Whatever public impetus there was 


‘Cf above, n. $8 on Krinagoras and Nikias. 

U" CE. Fraser, PA, L226; “..largely, though not entirely, confined to Ptolemaic Egypt.” 
"Cf eg. the remark of Herzog. AF, on no.18 (p. 63): “Schrift fldchtig.” The same 
‘seems to hold true on some of the later similar inscriptions for Xenophon, 30 eg. Maiti, 
NS, 476 C‘scrittura iregolare”) or Segre, Cas, EV 298 (cf. Appendix 3 below, no. 36). 
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(perhaps through a decree,'” see below on Xenophon’s titles) to honor 
Nikias in this way, what matters is that a considerable number of Koans 
were found willing to respond to it with their own hands. It is more 
probable, I think, to see here genuine (though certainly not unanimous) 
popularity than some sort of constraint. Nikias must have had a 
substantial, devoted following during his lifetime, and even after his 
death these small monuments bear no marks ofthe wrath exhibited at his 
tomb." 

It is remarkable that no place was found for some allusion to Rome 
in this apparently self-sufficient triangle of Koan patriotism (patroiot 
theoi-Nikias-dedicating citizens). Neither Nikias’ Roman name-form 
(tria nomina, cf. above) nor any title referring to his relation to Rome 
and the triumviral princes of the Republic appears. If we did not know 
the historical context, one could have supposed that the Romans had not 
yet crossed the Adriatic and Kos was still enjoying the relatively 
undisturbed period of peace in the heyday of Hellenistic chez nous 
policies, As for the avoidance of the Roman name-form there could be 
personal reasons: Nikias’ social origin, for example (see above). The Kos 
of Nikias’ age might not yet be Zoilos’ Aphrodisias. Nevertheless, the 
contrast does remain not only with some later magnates of Kos like 
Xenophon" rejoicing in their display of titles-references to their various 
Roman connections-functions (see below) but also, for example, with 
Tarcondimotus, Antonius’ contemporary and favorite client-king of the 
mountainous area of Amanon, who proudly appears on his coinage as 
‘@rhaxrésvios." Other kings and dynasts in the Orient had already put on 
the badge of grAcgdyaios long before the Augustan age, The first 
example seems to be Ariobarzanes I of Cappadocia, Sulla’s choice and 
life-long dependent on Roman favor and support.'” The title is ascribed 


1 Sherwin-White, Cos, 143 thought of “an official ordinance,.emanating directly or 
indirectly from Nicias” himself 

"Cf, already PH, p.126: “..it is somewhat remarkable that so many stones with his 
name inact have come down to us” 

"74 That still later M.Aclius Sabinianus and M’ Spedius Rufinus were also not decorated 
with such insignia of Roman clientship (see below) is perhaps remarkable 

5 Bumett, RPC, 3871 (BAZIAEQE TAPKONAIMOTOT @IAANTONIOT). Cr. 
W.Hoben, Unterstclungen zur Stellung kleinasiatischer Dynasten in den Machtkampfen 
der aurgehenden romischen Republik, (Mainz [diss.) 1969) 207. 

"So eg. mentioned in OGIS 354, 355; P.Hermann, MDAI(A) 75(1960), 981 (no. 5) 
Cf. the good discussion ofthis and similar Roman titles of client kings by Braund, 105- 
107 (+I16E: ms), on the Bosporan kings also: Nawotka (ef. also below on Xenophon's 
titles). One may add that: (a) the title giAepdqares is borne by a woman (or one of her 
ancestors?) honored by the jos and of mparqiarevéuever "Payne ian inscription from 
Halikarnassos from the first half of the first century B.C; SEG 34.1067; (b) for Strabo, 
14.255 the epithet is already a standard royal attribute. 
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in the first century A.D. to various Koans, most notably Xenophon, as we 
shall see later on. So Nikias’ apparent lack of such Roman “plumes” may 
tell something more. Despite his own dependence on good relations with 
Antonius (quite possibly also other Roman generals in the East before 
him), Nikias was mainly concemed with establishing himself inside the 
political traditions of Kos. It was perhaps too early for a civic potentate 
there to display his foreign political connections in a rather offensive 
way, The city itself might not yet consent to the intrusion of such a new 
sense of political values.'” Nikias’ features on his coins might be 
influenced by the young Octavian’s portrait (sce above) but, to be 
accepted, all the rest had to look as Koan as possible. There is some 
natural similarity, too, as we shall see later, between Nikias’ position and 
policy and those of some of his cocval colleagues, the variously talented 
middlemen between Roman power and Greck cities under Antonius’ 
overlordship. 


‘7 Cf, the roughly contemporary (late first century B.C.) persistence of an outward 
Pattern of wutonomy in the behavior of Athens as recently shown by RM. Kallet-Marx 
and RS Stroud, Chiron 27(1997), 190f. 
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C. Notes on C.Stertinius Xenophon’s Roman career, 
family, titulature and official integration into Koan 


civic life and society. 


a, Xenophon’s Roman military posts and decorations. 


C.Stertinius Xenophon, the notorious personal physician to the 
emperor Claudius and his chief link between Rome and Kos in the 
important Claudian phase of Koan history, counted among the assets of 
his Roman career, service in some military offices with the subsequent 
decorations. Two previously known honorary inscriptions for him! and 
two new ones (from Segre’s posthumous Koan volume)’ make this 
minimum military cursus honorum clear. In short, Xenophon was 
tribunus militum and praefectus fabrum; he received the awards of 
corona aurea and hasta (pura) during the emperor's British triumph. 

To have the emperor's doctor fully involved in military activity, is 
unusual, but Claudius is known for his innovations in the Roman system 
of equestrian careers that allowed a nominal occupation of a military 
office, Suetonius credits him specifically with the creation of an 
“imaginariae militiae genus, quod vocatur supra numerum, quo absentes 
et titulo tenus fungerentur.”* Claudius assured in this way the necessary 
acquisition of some elementary military titles for many educationally and 
administratively talented aspirants who later advanced into the equestrian 
civil service." Indeed, there are in Claudius’ and later periods examples of 
people in whose succession of offices one or both of Xenophon’s above- 
mentioned posts appear, but they remain isolated from the purely civil 














\ PH, 345. (=Syll? $04)5-10: ..saiuagxieavra, xai tagyor/ yeyoréra sav 
dggrrexrifewy, xa mwaSiv~a by xi (rio Beerravciy SeuinByy ezepivle xpvety xai 
Bogan. Maiur, NS, 475.14; jai by vp ail (B)gerrasian SeniuBy evaedins 
gpuaiay Uxaifd\bqaz1 Ind 700 alzexpdvoges Kavtiou Kalea/eos Seod, Enagyey yerduavey 
Eri Poiuas rao! copper. 
2 Segre, “Cos, EV 219.10-13: gedagnioarza, 
Agrarextévwy, xal raySiven by clin ware. Berra 
ai Bégam... EV241.6-7, 
below. 
3 Suet, Cl, 25.1. Cf next m 

“ See esp. the discussion of his measures on the equestrian military cureers by Devijver, 
C&ME (esp.76E j, Demougin, OE, 293-8 (esp. 297f.); Levick, 86f(+213), who rightly 
‘cannot recognize any anti-senatonal attitude in these measures, 
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character of the rest.° That scholars in the past tended to interpret these 
phases of Xenophon’s career as a kind of sinecure, tantamount to his 
joining the emperor's retinue during the British expedition is 
understandable.* Furthermore, specialists in equestrian careers’ thought 
that the addition of the words éxi ‘Pawa after the mention of 
Xenophon’s praeféctura fabrum in one of the cited inscriptions 
necessitated the separation of his prefecture from the context of the 
British expedition (into which it naturally seemed to belong). They 
imposed a later date for it, ie. between 44 and 47 A.D.: because a 
praefectus fabrum was traditionally attached to a consul or proconsul to 
assist him in his duties (cf, below). Thus such an assignment was 
technically possible with another consul or the emperor himself, 
Claudius having been consul not only in 43 A.D. (the year of the 
expedition) but also in 47 A.D." So Xenophon’s assistance could be 
dated after 43 A.D. and restricted to Rome, where it seemed to lack any 
specifically military or paramilitary character. Xenophon appeared to be 
anominally upgraded and vainly decorated, idle follower of Claudius to 
Britain, whose sole service was likely to have been no more than his 
ongoing care for the emperor's good health. The distinctions after the war 
would then have completed a pure mockery of military service and 
reward. Claudius is known for example to have boldly given the award 
of the hasta pura to his freedman and cunuch Posides after the same 
expedition.” 

A crucial detail here is that prior to the publication of Segre, /.Cos 
Xenophon’s military tribunate was simply a “titular” case, lacking any 
specification,—that is the name of a legion attached—thus strengthening 
the impression of a post without real content, a true application of 
Suetonius’ “imaginana militia.”"” An inscription in Segre*s posthumous 
publication however," has now adduced the missing connection 











* Cf. the examples collected and analyzed by Dobson, 72-78 (esp. 77, with n. $7); 
Demougin, OF, 297, (with further bibl.) 
"So Heraog, N&X, 226; Pflaum, CPE, 116 (p.43¢), FMillr, JRS $3(1963), 1966 and 
ERIW, 86; Dobson, 73, Saddington, 538i; Demougin, Pr. 487 (p.397), Levick, 86f 
 Pflaum and Demougin, while Millar, Dobson and Saddington (all in previous n.) saw no 
problem in the temporal connection of tribunate and prefecture. Devijver, PME, $ 79 
{P.759) hesitated but pointed to the parallel of Balbillus (see below). 

See concisely D-Kienast, Romische Kaisertabelle, (Darmstadt 1990) 91. 
* Suet, CL, 28 
Ch 'esp. Millar's (1.6: JRS) remarks on the case of Clulius Spartisticus (Corinth 
VitL2, 68) and Demougin, Pr,, 496 (p-409) on Xenophon's uncle Ti.Claudius Philinus 
Gee below). Devijver, PME, $79 (p.759) noticed apparently in the same sense on 
Xenophon himself: “tribunus militum, legionis alicuius (7) expeditione Britannica.” 
"EV 241 quoted above (m2). I have checked the reading on the stone. There is no 
question of restoring some additional ordinal numeral after 6y2éas on historical grounds: 








or 
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Xenophon has been tribunus militum Aeyriivos éyBias, that is of the 
legio VII Augusta. This legion, stationed after 9 A.D. and up to ca. 45 
AD. in Pannonia,"* had to be one of those remaining on the eve of the 
British expedition under the orders of the governor of Pannonia 
‘APlautius who was the commander of Claudius’ expedition against 
Britain. We know that he took with him the /egio IX Hispana/ 
Macedonica, also stationed in Pannonia at that time.'* The participation 
of the VIII Augusta in the same expedition has been a problem for 
specialists; Ritterling thought that the detachment of some of its 
vexillationes to the British front was probable, although there was no 
conclusive evidence.'* The new detail of Xenophon’s career seems to 
offer the missing link here. It seems reasonable to accept that Claudius’ 
doctor was given a post in one of the legions, parts of which Plautius led 
to Britain, and this specific engagement camed Xenophon his 
decorations during the final triumph in Rome. It is further noteworthy 
that this new piece of evidence brings Xenophon’s career very close to 
that of Ti.Claudius Balbillus'® whose parallel service as tribunus militum 
of the legio XX Valeria Victrix during the British expedition never posed 
a problem. It was naturally interpreted as an initiation into his subsequent 
civil career in posts of the central imperial administration (ad legationes 
et responsa) and in Egypt, Balbillus’ tribunate is mentioned in his cursus 
honorum just before’ his own praefectura fabrum divi Claudii—another 
point of similarity with Xenophon's career which we shall presently 
‘come to consider. To sum up: Xenophon’s tribunate (as was true of 
Balbillus’) did not exist in some bureaucratic vacuum. It was not simply 
fa title without a real connection with place and time. Thus his 
decorations fit better into what gradually emerges as a distinct (and 
distinguished) chapter of his Roman career. 

There is no reason to disconnect Xenophon’s pracfectura fabrum 
from the British campaign either. The above-mentioned addition “in 
Rome” after the title of his post docs not necessarily mean that 
Xenophon’s respective duties had nothing to do with the expeditio 
Britannica where his tribunate may now be safely placed. This is already 





the eighteenth legion was never reconstituted ater Varus’ disaster and there Was 1o 
twenty-cighth (see concisely and recently J.B.Campbell, OCD”, sv.legion, 842) 

2 hid. 841. 

® On Plautius: M.Hofinann, RE XXL1(1951), sv. Platius (39), 276. On the legio IX 
Hispana/Macedonica: Campbell (0.11), 841 

‘ME Ritterling, RE XIL.2(1925), sv. Legio (VIII Augusta), 1647. 

4s phiaum, CPE, 1.15 (p 34ff.), Deviiver, PME, C 124; Demougin, Pr, 538 (p.447f). 

6 The inscribed cursus (AnEip 1924, 78) follows, as often, the inverse chronological 
order. 
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implied by the juxtaposition of his tribunate and this prefecture in his 
inscriptions as itis also the case with Balbillus’ similar career. Actually, 
specialists differ about the contemporancity of the two posts in both 
careers. Some have attempted to date each post in a separate year; others 
have preferred to regard both posts as parallel assignments associated 
with the needs of the war in Britain.’ 

I think that this latter view can only be corroborated, and 
Xenophon’s duties in these posts somewhat clarified, if we consider what 
a (ribunus militum and a praefectus fabrum were probably expected to 
do. A praefectus fabrum, as far as our sources go, seems never to have 
had clearly defined duties in the Roman army and administration."* It is 
probable, as both the Latin term itself and its Greck translation (éragyas 
degrrextévenv/rextévenn!tequriavizsigotexiv)"” imply, that his job had 
initially to do with forms of “technical” support for the army's 
operations,” Perhaps its flexibility in practice caused both a lack of 
clarity and its high success in the Late Republic when people like 
Mamurra,” the notorious praefectus fabrum of Caesar, were considered 
some sort of general aides-de-camp to the mighty commanders preparing 
the principate in civil war and prefiguring it in organization. This is a 
crucial point: a praefectus fabrum was then and later personally attached 
to a consul or proconsul/propractor whose confidence he obviously 
deserved and enjoyed. The exact extent of his real duties was at the 
discretion of his chief.” Atticus, for example, seems to have accepted 








"7 On Xenophon see above with n. 7. On the similar difference of views on the date of 
Balbillus’ pracfectura fabrum see PAlaum CPE, 115 (p38) and Demougin, Pr, $38 
(448) who placed it in 42 A.D. (Claudius was consul in that year, too), while Dobson, 
72 und Saddington, $38 did not see any problem in the contemporancty of the two posts 
(43.A.D,) in Balbillus’ case either. Devijver, PME, C 124 (p243) and Millar, ERW, 86 
fered the latter view. 
 Cfithe still useful, concise sketch by EKornemann, RE VL2(1909), 2.v. Fabri 
(pruefectus fabrum), 1920-4 and the later, basic studies of Dobson (here esp. 62, 76-8) 
‘and Saddington (both of which contain the greatest part ofthe epigraphic evidence for the 
carly Empire and further literature). On the decisive Late Republican phase of the 
institution, see also the recent and useful study by K-E.Welch, “The Office of Pruefectus 
Fabrum in the Late Republic,” Chiron 25(1995), 131-145 (with further bibl), whose 
‘main results are not affected, I think, by E.Badian's equally valuable corrections and 
suggestions on various points in her argument: “Notes on a Recent List of Pracfect 
Fabrum under the Republic,” ibid. 27(1997), 1-19, 
" Mason, 138 (ef; the quotations s wv.) 
» Vegetius, Epit. rei miltars, U.11(Lang). CE. esp. Saddington, 536, Dobson, 62f. seem 
rather too sceptical on the value of Vegetius’ passage in regard tothe original connection 
of name and post. However, the connection has now clearly emerged from the Late 
Republican examples studied by Welch (n. 18) 
2 Recently and concisely on him: C.E Stevens-S Horblower, OCD". sv. 
» CE Dobson, 64: "the real lesson to be leamt from our scanty information on the 
prefect’s duties is that these were in effect decided by the individual who chose itm.” 
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many such positions without following the respective commander to the 
province (and the ways of enrichment), honore contentus.* In the 
imperial period the post remained in the administration of both Rome 
and the provinces, but gradually and frequently became simply a lower 
assignment for an equestrian cursus honorum without being a distinct 
step toward promotion.* Often, as mentioned above, it was the only 
military-like element of an otherwise civil (“procuratorial”) or municipal 
career, as for example in the recent example of Ti.Claudius Apollonius 
from Perge.” In these latter cases especially, where no other connection 
with the imperial administration is visible, the probability increases that 
pracfectus fabrum was a mere title, as it had sometimes been under the 
Republic (e.g. Atticus), In addition, as there were praefecri fabrum both 
in the central and the provincial administration, it was obviously 
important to distinguish the former from the latter by the addition “in 
Rome.”” Thus this label probably expressed the level of Roman 
‘command by which the respective praefectus fabrum was supposed to 
offer his services.” This meant further that the praefectus fabrum “in 
Rome” was often personally attached to the emperor, whether the latter 
happened to be a consul at that time or because of his extensive 
proconsular imperium. : 

‘The emperor could assign some administrative duties to a praefectus 
fabrum “in Rome,” and these were not necessarily directly connected 
with the army, This direct connection was probable if his future carer 
was to be military. If not, the prefecture seems to have been either a 
preparatory step for a civil administrative career or, in a purely municipal 
framework of service, simply a title.” Initially, this might lead one to 
suppose that the character of Xenophon’s praefectura corresponded to 
his purely civil career (he was also éri tiv drroxqtudt= ab responsis 
of Claudius, see below). However, the important difference is that his 
prefecture appears combined with the tribunate as in Balbillus" case, and 
both functions clearly seem to have caused his final decorations after the 
success in Britain. The synthesis of prefecture, tribunate, and decorations 





® Nep, Att, 6. Ct Dobson (previous mand F-Millar, G&R 35(1988), 43. 

Cf, the development as delineated by Dobson, 76-78 

% § Sahin, “Studien 2u den Inschriften von Perge, Il. Der Gesandte Apollonios und seine 
Familie," EA 25(1995), 1-23 (here no.1.10-11, p2; fp. 19), Cf. Dobson, 671 

% Cf, Dobson, 65; Saddington, 536¢ 

Y Such a distinction, nota primarily geographical one, may be also implied by the variant 
Greck term Erageoy dexrrenrénuy Dia Popaina (1G IF 3546, lat fist cent. AD.) 

2 This may have been the case with Apollonios of Perge (n. 25) who followed a purely 
‘municipal eareer and was precisely Zragxes dy Pin rexverrin. 
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seems to strengthen the impression of some actual assignment having 
been performed. 

How military was the tribunate itself? There are a considerable 
number of cases where its function is administrative rather than military 
(cf. above). Some observers have aptly spoken of “desk-bome” tribunes 
whose main responsibility was to ensure the “material well-being” of the 
legionaries.” Here is an example of the growing need not only to 
accommodate educated people at an initial stage of an equestrian (and 
subsequently civil) career but also to cope with the various para-military 
tasks needed to sustain the Roman army. When Plinius recommends a 
‘man to a provincial governor for such a post, for example, his praise of 
the candidate's juristic knowledge and loyalty to friends is not at all 
unusual. The governor certainly needed qualified men to handle 
discipline problems or questions about the soldiers’ legal transactions.” 

So we may perceive that the dilemma in Xenophon’s case—where 
both the tribunate and the prefecture seem to have co-existed—is not 
necessarily that between a real military assignment and a titular sinecure 
The Roman army also needed persons to perform para-military tasks that 
may have been equally important,” especially under certain 
circumstances. If Xenophon’s combined military service and distinctions 
seem to be more substantial than previously assumed, the nature of these 
assignments can be verified only after a careful consideration of the tasks 
Claudius had to face because of his daring British plan. 

Claudius’ British expedition might appear in some respects to be a 
virtual parody of an imperial march, The emperor, safely placed in the 
rearguard until the final blow, ironically contrasts with the exuberant, 
almost childish victor he became.* Nevertheless, although Claudius 
stayed on the island for only sixteen days, he was away from Rome for 








® Levick, 86; ~..a desk-bome job of little military or political importance.” Devijver, 
CAME, 76; “Les wibuns équestres etuient responsables du bien-tire matériel des 
Aégionnsres.” 

™'Pl, Ep.,722. Cf. the case of Q.Decins Saturninus (1 6286, Augustan period) whose 
cursus includes the following soquence of posts trib. ail, pref, fab, i det sortiend 
iudicibus in Asia,” with the remarks of Dobson, 65 and Saddington, $37, 

Cf, Saddington, 541, discussing the essence of the duties of u praeféetus fabrum 
“The prefects of the proconsul of Asia are found to be carying out judicial and 
administrative functions: But in the Roman context “military” can be understood in 
Wide sense” 

The foundations for such a picture exist already in the ancient tradition: Suet, CL, 17 
and D.C,60.21, 23(€F esp. the “haste.” geeizSq, of the retum and the multiple 
imperatoral salutations in 6021.5). CE. the sober judgement of C-Wells, The Roman 
Enpire, (Cambridge, Mass 1992") 111: “All had been stage-managed to give Claudius 
his triumph witha minimum of risk and effort on his par.” CE. n, 38, 
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six months,” while his army (under A.Plautius, see above) went through 
various hardships before the final victory mainly due to good planning 
and careful preparation for a predictably unusual war among marshes and 
torrents.* Cassius Dio mentions in his basic report on Plautius’ 
campaign that, when the general stopped his advance (the Britons were 
collecting their forces for a counter-attack after the death of 
‘Togodumnus) and waited for Claudius to go on, he did so in accordance 
with the expedition plan.“ He adds: nagacxsuy ye éni tH oteaTeia 
TOAA) tay Te GAAwy xai Ehegavrey meocuveiAexro. In other words, 
the whole expedition had precipitated extensive Roman preparations 
(armaments etc.) that included even the formation of an clephant 
division. In all phases of the campaign, the crossing of rivers and the 
construction of improvised bridges would have also been essential.” 
Who would have been charged with all this? Certainly not a single man, 
and not just after the beginning of the war in Britain. A carefully planned 
logistical and (in the wider sense) strategic work in Rome and in the 
provinces opposite to Britain must have preceded what then developed as 
a series of successfull Roman solutions to the various difficulties 
encountered during the expedition. It seems reasonable to recognize here 
the work, among others, of the praefecti fabrum connected with the 
expedition, We should note at this point that the relatively certain large 
number (three)"’ of them has already caught scholarly attention and 
elicited the comment: “quite a number of prefects for Claudius on a short 
campaign, but he may have been prodigal with appointments, as he was 
with decorations.” But why substitute monarchical whims for obvious 
needs? Thus Xenophon can very well have had important work to do as 
Claudius’ praefectus fabrum “in Rome,” as well as on some sites of the 
actual campaign, 

His tribunate in the eighth legion under A.Plautius” command may 
have similarly been nothing but a sinccure, however unwarlike. A 








% D.C, 60:23.1; Suet, Cl, 172. 

™ Claidius could proudly claim later that his victory had been reached “[sine] ulla 
incturfa)” 128216). 

D.C, 6021.1-2. However, of. Levick’s, 142 justified disbelief in the Dionian picture of 
Plautius’ stopping the operutions out of fear about advancing further and, only then, 
‘ending Claudius the directive to leave Rome. The emperor was likely already on his way 
to the front. 

% D.C, 60.202-6, 21.4. CE on the Roman methods of bridge building in war G.Webster, 
‘The Roman Imperial Army, (London 1979°) 234f, 

¥ Xenophon, Balbillus and Glitius Barbarus (CIL V.6969, ef. PIR™ G 182), who had 
reached the post afler a purely military career. CE Dobson, 73E: on two further 
possibilities (M.Stlaccius C.f Coranus, LS 2730, and T.Claudius Dinippus, Corinth 
‘VIILii 86-90): Saddington, $43 (n31), 

* Dobson (previous n ) 
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significant case in point is the initial resistance Plautius’ encountered in 
persuading his troops to follow him to Britain, “outside the world” (Zo 
iig oixoupévms) as they appear to have exclaimed in Cassius Dio.” Dio 
further reports that the soldiers’ reluctance forced Claudius to send 
Narcissus, his libertine right-hand-man in administration (he had the post 
of ab epistulis), to address the troops and persuade them.*’ Narcissus 
would have then spoken to the soldiers from the commander's (i.c. 
Plautius’) tribunal, but they fiercely opposed the idea of a freedman 
taking, even temporarily, the position of their general and grudgingly 
consented to follow Plautius to Britain. The relevance of this story lies in 
Claudius’ use of one of his high administrative aids in Rome as liaison 
with the “front” where he assisted with its various needs. Even if Plautius 
was beyond any suspicion, as it seems he was," another amicus principis 
with desk-experience on the commander’s side would certainly do no 
harm. We know that Xenophon later assumed the office of ad responsa 
Graeca in Rome—exactly the same subsequent advancement as in 
Balbillus’ case, One may suppose that Claudius felt safer knowing that 
some of his closest friends and assistants were “planted” in inferior but 
important positions in the campaigning army, where they were able not 
only to consult and help where administrative tasks had to be performed 
butalso kept direct contact with the emperor at all times. 

A legitimate objection is, of course, that Claudius’ doctor should 
have remained near him. But in this case, where the emperor had to leave 
Italy, the proper preparation and conduct of all operations as well as his 
being kept informed about them, were certainly important to him, He 
risked more in this expedition than any other time during his reign, 
Xenophon, as his physician, would have also been the best choice to 
prepare Claudius’ travel under conditions that would not adversely affect 
the latter's health. After their meeting (probably at some point of 
Claudius’ advance to Britain) he certainly stayed with the emperor for 
the final phase of the expedition and returned to Rome with him. During, 
their separation Claudius may have been treated in Rome and on the way 
to Britain by Xenophon's colleagues or assistants, for the latter was 
styled later archiatros, “doctor in chief,” of the emperor (cf. below, p. 95 





* D.C, 60.192. 

“°Thid., 23 Tngree with Levick, 141 in her preference to date Narcissus” dispatch before 
the uctual trouble with the troops began, but not in her general underestimate of this 
incident. 

“'Cf, M.Hofinann (n. 13) and recently T.Wiedemann, CAH”, X235f. 
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on this title).* Thus his temporary detachment somewhere else for a 
special purpose may have been more understandable. 

The emperor properly rewarded Xenophon’s success during the 
expedition, Paramilitary services had proved their usefulness, and it was 
perhaps for missions like this (and Narcissus’) that even Posides proved 
worthy of his own hasta pura (sce above). Xenophon’s subsequent 
advancement to the post ad responsa Graeca clearly proved that the 
emperor's doctor was capable of offering not only medical services; he 
could also be entrusted with playing a key role in formulating Claudius’ 
Greek policy. Britain proved to be the supreme administrative and 
personal test for Claudius. His doctor-in-chief deserved to head more 
departments and contribute more to the formation of imperial policy, * 

It is further noteworthy that Xenophon's family seems to have 
followed his example (with his help, no doubt). Three of his relatives 
appear also to have had a military tribunate, although none of them 
presents the same combination of prefecture and tribunate that indicates 
some form of real service. Two of them, his matemal uncle Ti,Claudius 
Philinus and his otherwise unspecified relative C.lulius Dionysii f. 
Antipater (see below) present the bare title of tribunus militum,* while 


® According to PL, NH, 29.5.7-8 Xenophon had a brother of the same profession in 
Claudius service (6f- below on Xenophon’s family). On further Greek doctors of the 
emperors in the period between Tiberius and Nero cf the evidence collected by 
M<Sapelli, BCAR 91(1986), publ. 1987, 82 (+88: n.s) and more recently the synthesis by 
G.Marasco, “T medici di corte nella societa imperale;" Chiron 28(1998), 267-285 (with 
further bibl.) 
© PH 34S (= Syl? 804) 4-5: .. ii iv EDdapxiin doxgmudrw. Maiti, NS, 475.4-5 
ersuevor 24 xai iri i dxexqudrow. Both texts in which this office of Xenophon 
‘appears date from Nero's reign while other honorary inscriptions for him of Claudian, 
date (Segre, /.Cos, EV 219, 241; ef. on the temporal classification of all these honorary 
texts below) fail to mention it. Nevertheless, it scems safer (ef: below on Xenophon’s role 
in the correspondence between Claudius and the Koans) to keep the Claudian date ofthis 
post since it is certainly the ease with archiatros, both being most naturally and probably 
further distinctions given after the British expedition. Xenophon’s responsibilty for the 
Greek apokrimata of the emperor should be primarily understood us giving the proper, 
‘written answers to the various embassies to the emperor from the Greek world (ef: esp, 
Syll? 804, n3 and Herzog. N&X, 228, m1); the more specifically juristic sense of the 
{ern (apokrimata=reseripta, cf Mason, 126) appeared rather later. Xenophon as head of 
the bureau ad responsa Graeea need not have been simply a subdivision of Narcissus’ 
office (ab epistulis of Claudius) as a certsin rivalry between the two men, the first a 
friend and the second an enemy of Agrippina, cannot be excluded (cf. already Herzog, 
Le). On Claudius’ general policy to ensich the governing elite ofthe empire with worthy 
provincials as ‘llustated by his famous oration to the senate in 48 AD. cf, also 
K.Buraselis, “A Contribution to the Study of Imperial Oratory: Remarks on the Tabula 
abe ee ie he ec Sere ae a (Thessaloniki 
1989) 191-213 fin Greek with an English summary] 
4 Philinus: Syll? 806= Segre, TC, 146; ef. Demousin, Pr, 496. Antpter: Segre, Les, 
EV219, 
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the third, his brother Ti.Claudius Cleonymus, had a specific assignment 
as tribunus militum of the legio XXII Primigenia “in Germany.”** While 
‘senior relatives’ titles do look like sinecures, the specific mention of the 
Jocal context in the tribunate of Xenophon’s brother probably indicates 
attual service. His legion, stationed at Mogontiacum (Mainz), must have 
defended the imperial border against the attacks of the Chatti, incidents 
that fall in Claudius’ reign.“ The services of Xenophon’s brother at this 
Post need not have been very different from Xenophon’s own in Britain. 
However, Cleonymus’ further services to the empire developed on the 
local level of Kos where he was twice monarchos.**Those who gained 
Claudius’ trust in the imperial service were more reliable and would act 
more successfully as liaisons in civic administration: Cleonymus served 
repeatedly as envoy of Kos to the emperors, a role Xenophon played 
with apparent constancy while in Rome. He was at least twice 
‘monarchos on his native island after Claudius’ assassination and his own 
retreat to a Koan ofium cum dignitatibus (see on both points below). Men 
like Xenophon knew how to adapt their talent even to basic needs of 
Roman wars, and profit from it. 


b. Xenophon’s familial network. The Claudii luliani 
Xenophon, an Asclepiad (see below), apparently belonged to a very 


old Koan family. Herzog has studied in detail the stemma of his 
relations.” This, and more generally, the network of his Koan 








© PH, 94 Syll 80S. Re-eited by Segre, .Cos, EV 233 who preferred the following 
form of the passage in question (IL 4-7) .,uihiageieasra. dy Pequavin heyiives KB 
Mewsyaving 25, woragzriearra..., that is connected the adverb 2; with Cleonymus’ 
tribunate and not his monarchia. Segre based this change on the “segni di interpunzione” 
on the stone, one of which comes afler the adverb. However, as he also observed and my 
personal inspection of the stone on Kos (Knights Castle) showed, these punctuation 
‘marks (dashes) come not only ater the end of a phrase (1.4, after Zeoedvro 1 10, after 
EeBae/rois) but also inside it, that is, after the abbreviations KTP(eiq), 12, and KB 
("Legion twenty-second Primigenia”), 6, In these two latter cases there is also u 
superimposed, longer dash (above the letters) to denote, as usual, the abbreviation. So the 
Additional dash afer the letters should rather have here « superfluous, decorative 
character. This also seems to be the case with the dash after fs. The stonecutter also used 
‘Signs in the form of acute angles (<) to fill the remaining space atthe end of Il 3 and 7 
His care for symmetry and « neat impression of the script is obvious. Therefore I sce no 
reason to suppose a range second tribunate of Cleonymus in the Twenty-second Legion. 
I stand by the opinion that Cleonymus became twice monarchos of Kas, as did his 
brother (see below). Cf also Segre, /Cos, EV 26, $1 (bis) 

“Ct, H.Bengtson, Grundrif der romischen Geschichte, (Manchen 1982) 301f, 

# Seen. 45. 

* Herzog, KF, 190-199 (withthe older literature, id, N&X,218 (a. 3), 2246. (. 1),227, 
246 with ns Cf, Patiarca, p.21F. 
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connections may be now considerably enriched by Segre’s recently 
published epigraphic evidence and the conclusions it draws. The main 
results of the following observations will be summarized in a tabular 
form at the end of this section. 

We know little about Xenophon’s parents. It is certain that he was 
named after his matemal grandfather as we deduce from the filiation 
included in his mother’s name.” There is an older doctor Xenophon, a 
disciple of the Koan Praxagoras in the fourth/third century B.C." In 
spite of some legitimate doubts on the disciple’s own place of origin (he 
is, only once, specified as Alexandrinus),"' the fact that Claudius himself 
called his doctor an Asclepiad,” as Praxagoras and his disciple must 
have been too, makes it highly probable that the latter was reputedly an 
homonymous ancestor of our Xenophon 

Despite this distinguished ancestry, however, his family does not 
seem to have reached a particularly elevated status in the society of 
imperial Kos, where there were certainly more Asclepiads, before 
Xenophon’s career under the emperors. The only probable distinction 
antedating this phase, and at the same time apparently the beginning of 
his Roman advancement, was his correctly inferred participation in the 
Koan embassy to Tiberius and the senate (23 A.D.) that managed to have 
the asylia of the Asklepicion confirmed by Rome.” This view rests on 
Herzog’s observation™ that Xenophon as a Roman citizen assumed the 
¢gentilicium and praenomen of C.Stertinius Maximus, one of the consuls 
of that year, who would have presided over the deliberations of the 
senate on the Koan petition. “ He would have come into personal contact 
with the young Greek with both his diplomatic and medical skills. There 
can be no doubt that Maximus provided his Koan friend with Roman 








© Khavdiay Zeogivres Svyarien Wadav in Maius, NS, 459 (with the correction of 
f2siay imo "ay already by G. De Sancti, RFIC 54(1926), 611.) 

‘The relevant evidence collected and discussed in the basic article by F-Kudlien, 
Xenophon (13), RE DXA 2(1967), 2089-2092 
8 tn aw Inte antique catalogue of Greek doctors: M.Wellmann, “Zur Geschichte der 
Medicin im Alterthum,” Hermes 3S (1900), 3497. (370), However, he could have been 
also remembered as an “Alexandrian” because of his long sojourn in that city. We should 
consider that there seem to have existed in both Rhodes and Alexandria citizens bearing 
no demotikon but just the edlnikon (Vids, Ndekavdeeis), probably of recent 
naturalization: ef. the observations of Fraser, PA, 147-49. 
* Tae, Aim, 12.6): ..adventu Aesculapit artem medendi inlatam maximeque inter 
Bost ius celebrem fuise..Nenophontem.cadem familia ortum. 
® Tac, Aun, 4.14 (ef. above, p.16) 
Herzog. N&X, 2216 
He should have also been instrumental in supporting a similar request from the 
Samians (Tae, 253) at the senate: IGRR IV. 1724; PHerrmann, MDAI(A) 75(1%60), 
90M (n0 5), 
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citizenship.* Nevertheless, Xenophon remained the only Stertinius of his 
family: the rest of his closer relatives were promoted to Roman 
citizenship, some Roman poststtitles (see above) and important local 
functions through Xenophon’s connection with Claudius."’ Thus they 
were all (Ti:) Claudii: his mother (see above); his brother TiBégios 
K)aiBiog KAsdivuzos and his wife KAavdia oi8m:* his maternal uncle 
TiBigios KAatdiog Zevopiwros vids ides” and the latter's son, 
Xenophon’s first cousin, TiBigias KAaidios TiBegiov vids Zevogav."* 
Philinos, who was probably provided with a titular Roman military 
tribunate, might have some connection with homonymous illustrious 
Koans of earlier periods (see on both points above). Nothing further is 
known about Xenophon’s cousin, Xenophon’s brother offered some 
services to the Roman army and, later it seems, was twice monarchos 
(see above); he was also many times ambassador of Kos to “the 
emperors,” 

The rest of our knowledge of Xenophon’s relatives is mainly limited 
to: 

(a) a homonymous descendant (dnélyov0s]) of his, honored as 
benefactor in a later (second century A.D.), fragmentary decree of the 
demos of Antimachitai, Aigelicis and Archiadai on Kos." The portion of 
this text that Herzog has published shows that one of his benefactions 
was the distribution of money (and food ?)," apparently to the demorai, 
on the celebrated birthday of Xenophon the heros (on this public quality 








% Herzog, KF, 191, 1.1 (after R.Brinu, RA 4X(1882), 2116) and N&Y, 222, n. 1 connects 
enophon’s acquisition of Roman citizenship with Caesar's old, general grant to doctors 
residing in Rome (Suet, Caex,, 42.1). However, even if this practice had remind valid 
until ‘Tiberius’ time, which is doubtful, the consul’s patronage must have been the 
decisive factor in Xenophon’s nchieving his new Roman status 

> Even if we place the beginning of Xenophon’s medical activity in Rome under Tiberius 
(so Herzog, N&X, 224 with m.1 om the basis of Pl, NH, 29.5.7. ef. Devijver, PME, 8 79 
find Demougin, Pr, 487), which is possible but not necessary, we should note that his 
higher position with the emperors seems to have begun only with Clatidius 

PH, 9a= Syll? 80Sx Segre, :Cos, EV 233 (cf. above), 

» Syll? 806=Segre, TC, 146; PH, 46.6-7. CE PIREC 959. 

© Patriarca, 18 Ankip 1934, 92. 

, $8).7-10; ..ai meeoBeiwaven nalAixig Inde ris marpides meds ols LeBaarois, 
‘The plural (“emperors”) suggests that he had already served under some predecessor(s) of 
(Claudius -so Demougin, Pr, 495- or possibly that he continued similur services under 
Neto, 

© Herzog, N&XX, 246, n2. The name of the deme has been purty restored, obviously on 
the basis of PH, 393, 394. CE, Sherwin-White, Cas, €0f. 

© the fragmentary text mentions [? xormedpevey x28" ixieryy aired] yevéewov 
Aravolyis-—<ifins-—-r0d aukes wai derseorifo-—. The last word especially reveals the 
similarity with such cases as eg B.Laum, Stiftangen in der griechischen und romischen 
‘Antike, (Berlin 1914), Il, no. 100 where we find deyveocds 2adéas (Il 22-23), 
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of Xenophon see below). Thus the memory of the great Koan lived on, 
almost like that of a modem local saint—his descendants having played a 
decisive role in memorializing him (not to their social disadvantage, of 
course). It is further probable that the localization of these posthumous 
honors and celebrations for Xenophon has some significance. Perhaps 
not only the residence of this later Xenophon but also his ancestor's 
grave, and birthplace are to be situated in that part of Kos. For such 
distributions or memorial banquets etc, near the grave and on the 
birthday of the deceased donor/relative of the actual donor are well- 
known in Greek commemorative foundations. 

(b) There is also Pé1os Dregrivios "Heyosevis, priest of Apollo at 
Halasama under Domitian (ca. 89 A.D.) His name is followed on the 
priest list by Asklepios” symbol (staff with serpent), obviously alluding 
to his profession (cf. below on the representation of a serpent on 
Xenophon’s and Sabinianus’ inscriptions). So praenomen, gentilicium, 
and medical quality strongly suggest an otherwise unattested later 
member of Xenophon's familia here, too. 

‘What has already occurred to Herzog” and remains valid is that 
mention of Xenophon’s offspring is relatively rare in Koan evidence, 
Plinius implies that Xenophon and his brother (he means probably 
Cleonymos) left to a common heir their vast property amounting to 
30,000,000 sestertii."” So it seems there were not many natural 
descendants, On the other hand, Xenophon's fame and political capital 





“Tt is also noteworthy that one of Segre’s new texts (EV 238) is the inscription on the 
base of a statue erected by the people (2) of Kos for a Zevegtalo/ra-—Heguov ull/é 
Segre dated this tothe first century A.D. and preferred to restore [Mevaléguev which is 
possible but rather improbable in comparison with [Agieraliquev. The former name has 
not been found on Kos so fr, the latter twelve times (Fraser-Matthews, 8, nos. 6-17). A 
late testimony (probably third century A.D.) ofthis name is an Adewves WedxAerros rot 
Aewrahseu (= Agwrrahgiov) in a gymmnasiarchic inscription found in the area of 
‘Antimuchia (PH, 392). Could this late combination of the names Herakleitos 
(Xenophon’s father) and Aristaichmos, otherwise unattested on Kos, as well as the 
Tocality of this latter find also provide some indication for a closer connection between 
(CStertinius Xenophon and Antimachia? Future research may determine this. 





© Cf. Laum (n. 63), 174£, 99 (rarely mentioned, the place of these distributions was 
usually “die Bildsiule des Stifters oder seiner Verwundten"). “A. similar distribution 
connected with a commemorative agon should also be the case in Segre, Cos, ED 263. 
“ Herzog, Hal, no. 4, priest no, 116 (p. 485 I). 

© Hertog, KF, 199. 

PL, NH, 29°58, Herzog, N&X. 2246, m.1 has already shown that itis. not necessary to 
assume the existence of a brother of our Xenophon named Q. Stertinius on the basis of 
this passage as transmitted in a part of the manuscripts. Herzog was also probably correct 
in identifying this brother with Cleonymos but not in denying him a medical identity 
(Plinius’ par et fratr’ eius merces cannot be understood, I think, inthe more general sense 
of “Gratifikation”). 
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could leave one to think that some distant relatives may have continued 
his public role on Kos. We shall return to this after examining two more 
new inscriptions on Xenophon’s family, honoring respectively his wife 
(Segre, Cos, EV 205) and one of his ancestors (ibid., 237). 

In the first of these inscriptions the council (boula) and the people 
of Kos honor BaiBiav Patou Suyaré/ea “Pouivay, vav wiyaixa Patou 
Zregrwilov Zsvogdivres. Her name looks Roman, perhaps more so than 
mast of the family’s female names. Xenophon’s mother was Hedeia, his 
sister-in-law Phoibe (a living connection with local mythology).” Other 
possible female relatives had equally traditional names (sce below). Not 
only the cognomen but the whole Roman name of Rufina (the filiation 
properly expressed and placed; a gentilicium that cannot be apparently 
connected with any important political patronus of a Koan family in the 
past) strongly suggests an origin outside the island. The question is, of 
course, whether Xenophon “imported” his lady from his circle of Roman 
connections or married a woman from the community of Roman families 
that had resided on Kos since the Republican period.” Baebii appear in 
the Aegean under the Republic;” it remains to be seen when their first 
traces on Kos can be dated. As far as 1 can sce, there are currently only 
four other cases of Baebii known on Kos: (a) Ba:Bia Y=Bija Matava 
in PH, 135, which for prosopographical (see below) and palacographical 
reasons should belong to the late second/third century A.D. (b) Bacbia 
Maxima in a Latin inscription (Herzog. KF, 165) postdating 161 A.D, (c) 
A monarchos Baitog Anurjreos in a manumission from Kalymna 
(Segre, TC, 197). Segre dates the whole dossier of manumissions 
inscribed on Apollo's temple in Kalymna to the period from Tiberius to 
the end of Claudius,” but the latter time limit is certainly too early for 
some of these inscriptions (see below, p. 114), Thus even in this third 
case we cannot be sure whether the monarchos Bacbius Demetrius is at 
least roughly contemporary with (he is certainly not considerably older 
than) Xenophon’s wife, (d) The fourth testimony is Segre, /.Cos, ED 66 


"Cf, Herzog. N&X, 227. Phoibe, Koios’ wife, should have bom her daughter Leto on 
Kos: Herod, Mim. 1.98, Tac., Ann, 1261.1 (cf Sherwin-White, Cas, 300). 

® ‘The best, concise pictre ofthe history ofthe Roman community on Kos is stil that by 
Sherwin-White, Cas, 250-255. CE also below, p. 146. 

7" There is a M.Buebius in u catalogue of must(ae) at Samothrace: JG X18, 207.15 (ca. 
middle of the first century B.C., ef Hateeld, $9f, n.2). On further, imperial examples of 
Bucbii from the Aegean area, Some of which could go back to Italian emigrants of the 
Republican period: A.JSSpawforth, “Roman Corinth: The Formation of a Colonial 
Elite,” in: Rizakis, ROnomastcs, 172; SZoumbaki, “Die Verbreitung der romischen 
Namen in Eleia” ibid, 201 

” Segre, TC, p. 172, 
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and contains a mention of [BlaiBiov 2[---, followed after a line by 
another of some TiBegiov KAlaudiov — (s. further on this inscription 
below). Here too, by the present evidence, the beginning of social ascent 
for Baebii on Kos seems to have occurred during the reign of Claudius, 
at least approximately. On balance, we should then not exclude the 
possibility that Rufina was one of Xenophon's acquisitions during his 
imperial service outside Kos.” 

Xenophon’s ancestry is also enriched with a new person in Segre, 
1.Cos, EV 237 (the basis of a statue): JAI (O]E ‘HeaxeliVtrou, 
mleéyoves rot [sU}oyéra Zevo/yavzos.” The inscription is dated (ibid.) 
to the first century A.D. Who may be that [rleéyovos ? If we look for 
suitable combinations of names on Kos,” the only attested possibility 
seems to be @ihids 'HeaxAsfrov, a female name known from a catalogue 
in the deme of Isthmos (ca. beginning of the second century B.C.).” Of 
course, this is just a possibility” suggested by the conservatism of Greek, 
and especially Koan, onomastics (cf. Xenophon’s own name), What is 
certain is that we have here for the first time a mention of a paternal 
ancestor or ancestress of Xenophon, somewhat remote (to be termed just 
‘reéyov0s) but nonetheless worthy of some public representation because 
of his/her place in Xenophon’s family tree. , 

Finally, there is a concrete example where we do have full names 
and an express statement of relationship to Xenophon; the important 
couple of Péi0g “lotNuos Atowaiou vids OaBia Avtinargos and ‘lovAla 
TloAvBeixoug Suytirne Nexaryogls in Segre, 1.Cos, EV 219. This is one of 
the new honorary inscriptions for Xenophon, erected by this couple and 
their children for their “relative (rév cul7V/72v#) as an expression of their 
thanks and favor” (II, 19-20). At first sight there seems to be no possible 





We may notice that one of Xenophon’s “colleagues” in tht period was C.Bucbius 
Atticus, procurator of Claudius in Noricum: PIR® B11; of G.Winkler, RE Suppl 
XIV(1974), sv, Bachius (21), 706. There is also a C.Bachius Pf, vir quing(uennalis) in 
ium under Tiberius ibid.) 

Segre commented on the form of the text: “Delle prime lettee & conservato soltanto il 
‘basso." His eading is supported by the published photograph: the traces of A, [and 2 at 
the beginning and the space of jut one letter between I and 2 seem verified. 

* In Sherwin-Whits, Cos, Onomastikon, sv. Hedxarros (p, 45S{1) and Fraser- 
Matthews, s.eadem v.(p. 204 1), 

® Camatelli,Isthmas, IX ¢ 12,27, 42 (p.1720). 

7 The gup atthe beginning of Segre, Cas, EV 237 would thus be satisfactorily restore: 
‘There seems to have been space there for three to four letters but the first line may have 
been a litle indented as in other examples (e.g. Maint, NS, 468, 465). In view of the 
following discussion of Xenophon’s extended fiumily, itis perhaps noteworthy that the 
‘ame Philias appears in the onomastic lists of Isthmos in familial connection with all 
three names Heraklitos, Nikagoras and Alkidamos (on the latter two: Carrateli,Jsthmas, 
1X-a 72 (p. 169), XXVIB, viii. 19E, 276 (p20) 
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connection to substantiate this claim of relationship. No Antipatros and 
no Dionysios are known from Kos (among the five and fourteen 
respective bearers of these names there)” that would have appeared in 
conjunction with one of the names known from Xenophon’s family. As 
for Nikagoris, both her name and that of her father, Polydeukes, are 
unattested on Kos (hers also in the whole area of the islands).” 
Antipatros. styles himself (apart from the titles giAéwairag and 
gidorsBaoros, on which see below) as ziAlagxos xai dnobedery-uévos 
tig Aviag dgxiegsis Seas 'Peoyns xai Seold] EeBaarad Kaloagos Aids 
Tlatgduov (Il. 15-6). So he had also acquired an apparently titular 
tribunate, as had Xenophon’s uncle, and had then been designated “ high 
priest of Rome and Augustus in the province of Asia—an illustrious, 
much desired position for ambitious aristocrats of the cities of Asia.’ 
Perhaps the boost Xenophon was able to give to his “relative” by this 
candidacy (probably also in getting the tribunate) was the prime motive 
for Antipatros’ grateful reaction on Kos. 

Are we to suppose that Antipatros resided or was bom on Kos? 
Nothing seems to impose such a conclusion, There is no other Iulius 
Antipater/Dionysius known from Kos and, as far as I can see (see the 
final chapter), Kos was not a part of the provincia Asia in this time, 
Besides, this is the only honorary text for Xenophon in which no 
elements of the Doric dialect can be found,” a probable indication of 
non-Koan (quite possibly lonian) origin. So one has the impression that 
Antipatros was, at least, a resident of a city in Asia Minor whose 
connection with Kos was limited to an expression of gratitude towards 
his powerful “relative” in the latter's homecity. We may also notice that 
Antipatros was a lulius (he correctly mentions the tribus of the uli, 
Fabia):" insofar he seems to belong to a family established in provincial 
Roman society before Xenophon’s closer relatives. 

Where could the link of that more distant relationship lie? Perhaps 
the rare name Nikagoris could provide a clue. Like many female names 


® Fraser-Matthews, s wv. (pp. 471, 137 II}, 

tid, sv. HloduBednns (p. 377 1), no entry Nuwazepis. 

"Cf Mason, 5. dnodsdevuus (p. 24). 

Cf. Campanile esp. 162-171. This Antipatros is now to add to her list of high priests of 
Asia, 

So we have the forms 2jjuev vig (I. 3), elegpéry (1.4), AexAyaed (1.7) ete. CE the 
‘examples of Greek dedicatory inseriptions regularly expressed in the home dislect of the 
ddedicant, that is notin the (possity different) one spoken at the place ofthe dedication, 
in the still useful study by C.D Buck, “The Interstate Use of the Greek Dialects," CPh 
(1913), 1354. 

© Cf. LW.Kubitschek, Imperium Romanum tributim descriptum, (Prague 1889 = Rome 
1972) 270. 
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this one, too, could be simply the female coordinate of a common male 
name in the family: cf. e.g. the pairs Ptolemaios-Ptolemais, Antiochos- 
Antiochis in the Hellenistic royal houses and abundant examples from 
the onomastic material of Kos itself.“ So Nikagoris, an unicum in the 
onomastics of the Aegean islands, could simply come from a family 
where Nikagoras was a frequently given male name, perhaps the name of 
her own grandfather. Now, what we gain by this observation is that 
Nikagoras is not only a frequently found name on Kos but also one that 
may appear in connection with other name-links—finally leading to a 
possible line of relationship with Xenophon. 

Before proceeding, however, we should examine another Koan 
family whose exact relation to Xenophon has also been a problem: the 
distinguished Koan family of Ti.Claudii luliani, It is obvious that this 
family owed its Roman citizenship to either Claudius or Nero, with the 
former more probable (because of his special relationship with Kos). It is 
equally probable that Xenophon was personally responsible for the 
family’s gaining the civifas. A fragmentary inscription in the British 
Museum (PH, 46) seems strongly to suggest this and, even more, the 
family’s relation to Xenophon, We have here the preserved left part of 
what looks like a list of Koan evergerai® and, subsequently, a list of 
competitors in some sort of games. Xenophon’s name and usual titles 
(see below) may be restored with certainty first in the list of these 
benefactors. On the second place of the same list we find 
‘'TyBe.lKAatBi0s, Eevaeiivros vidsV MrAsivos, that is Xenophon's maternal 
uncle. On the third place Paton has quite plausibly restored the name of a 
well-known man in Koan prosopography: Tie. KAad@ilos.....TiBegiou 
KAaudioul/ Nxayéea vids, AAxidquols ‘Toudiavés... A mention of another 
AVAxidéuo... appears next and finally, before the list of competitors 
begins, a “son of Charmylos” and a ®:Aogoiwlv). The impression is that 
very distinguished Koans were mentioned here (see above on the various 
Charmyloi), and that Ti, Claudius Alcidamus lulianus, son of Ti.Claudius 
Nicagoras” coming directly after Xenophon’s uncle should be not only 





™ So Anthagoris, daughter of Anthagoras (PH, 10 d 58), Zopyris, daughter of Zopyros 
(PH, 3892), Theudori, daughter of Theudoros (Carrateli, dsthmios, IX a 13, p_ 165), 
“Asistagore, daughter of Aristagoras (Caratelli, PP 24(1969), 128f,, 00.3), Hekutaia, 
‘daughter of Hekutodoros (PH 3983-4), Kallistrte, daughter of Kalistratos (Carratlli, 
Isthmos, Xu 105, p.171}; Onasikleia, daughter of Onasikles (ibid, IX a 75, p. 169), 
Sopatra, daughter of Sopatros (ib,, XXVIB, iii 73, p. 193), Nikation, daughter of 
‘Nikandros (ibid, IX 035, p. 167) 

9% Just before the list we find the fragmentary mentions: ré BeGregov oie [-—- Albyov waz! 
cep peeliay (112-3). 

% The form of his name is ascertained by the testimonies of the father and the son in 
Kean inscriptions (see below). 
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roughly contemporary with him but probably also somehow related to his 
family. Herzog"’ saw this and correctly pointed to the common use of the 
name ‘gus for Xenophon, Ti.Claudius Nicagoras Iulianus™ and his son 
Ti,Claudius Alcidamus in Koan epigraphy, indicating a certain similarity 
of status and political recognition (sce below). 

‘A certain and basic familial link between Xenophon and the Claudii 
Tuliani could have then been already deduced from the proud genealogy 
of a descendant of the latter in Maiuri, NS, 461, Here on the base of an 
honorary statue the inscription mentions its erection, according to a 
decision of council and people, for KAavdiay ‘Pougeivay “lovhavijy? 
Suyatiga KAaudiou Nixayiga ‘lovAiavod andyovoy AoxAnmasay 
xa HgaxAei8@y. Her brother, homonymous with their father (Claudius 
Nicagoras Iulianus) had covered the costs of the monument. It should be 
clear that this lady—despite the omission of the praenomen Tiberius in 
her own, (already on palacographical grounds)” later phase of the 
family—belonged to the same Claudii Iuliani,”" and traced her family’s 
ancestry back to the Asclepiads and Heraclids.” 

‘That this claim of a heroic pedigree now recurs, with true genealog- 





" Herzog. KF, 197, esp. n. 3: “Trotz ihrer (: the family’s of these Nikagoras and 
‘Atkidamos) Verbindung mit Xenophons Familie in PH 46 ist ein verwandschaflcher 
Zusammenhang aus unserem Mater nicht 2u konstatieren. Vielleicht verschwigerten 
si sich mit einander,” ef. 135. CE Segre, TC, p. 192. 
* Herzog (ibid, no, 212) identified him with Nikagoras, son of Eudamos; cf, below. 
* oiuav sv in Mairi (ibid) is an obvious inadvertence. 
" Notice esp. the forms of omega in Maiuei’s facsimile and ef. below, p. 115f, on their 
proximate dite 

"is also significant that she is styled here ygwia (1. 7), the heroic designation having 
also adomed some of the male members of the same family (see above) 
"2 This Claudia Rufina, without the agnomen Iulians but with the same claim to 
‘Asclepiad and probably Heracld (restored!) descent, seems now to reappear (rather in 
ther mature years) in another honorary inscription frm Herzog's notebooks published by 
G Pugliese Curratell, “ATIOTONOL ASKAHIMOT KAI HPAKAEOTS,” in: Storia, 
‘poesia ¢ pensiero nel mondo antico. Studi in enore di M.Gigante, (Napoli 1994) $43-547, 
‘The same text seems also to provide evidence for another brother of Claudia Rufina, and 
dedicant of the monument, whose name appears in Herzog/Carratelli's edition as 
[TiBegiou Kiawdiou / Noxlaylégn vied AaxVOaqeu 1. However, the extent of restoration 
renders the whole name (the use ofthe praenomen included!) uncertain, 
‘The elaim of heroic descent isa frequent and historically eloquent trait inthe behavior of 
the Greek elites—especially in the imperial period. Other examples and analyses (with 
further literature: J Touloumakos, Belek evi lean ci iroents evePivuns iy 
‘Eidipoor eniy ino vis eonalis xceaenias, (Athens 1972) 62; W-Ameling, Herodes 
Abticus,  Biographie, (Hildesheim 1983) 3£; Chaniots, HAH, 2251, Nigdelis, 1051; Ch. 
Kritaas, “Aco éxeyeduuara ing.” in: Mgaxrat AvSveds Euvedgiu 18 
‘Tiv Aeenis Oxovahia evi usin r00 A. P.Ocersin, (Athens 1992) 402; Qual, Hon, 71-73. 
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ical precision, in Segre, Cos, EV 224 further supports the belief. 
Despite the fragmentary state of the text, the preserved right end of the 
stone helps render Segre’s restorations certainly correct. We have here 
again an honorary statue decreed by the council and the people,” for 


‘TiBéleww KAaidiov TiBspioly KAavaileu viéy AVuciapor “oul vavév,/ 
qleerdy KE ‘Hleaxdé/ous ane) Q, 
xal ovyynli Ge/ra modAlGy dvdeiny sleripaludvwn aglevas tvexa 
[xail advoiag vas] és adriv (sc. rév Bayc2)... 





So this man, one of Claudia Rufina luliana’s forefathers (see below), 
boasted of an exact descent from Asklepios and Herakles (by thirty five 
and fifty generations respectively) as well as of a relationship to many 
other persons of public renown. 

It is clear that at least a part of this glorious ancestry coincided with 
Xenophon’s, who also claimed to be an Asclepiad. Thus a remote but 
nonetheless important relationship of Xenophon’s family with the 
Claudii Tuliani can be substantiated. We should also notice that 
Xenophon and the Claudii Tuliani are the only known cases of descent 
traced back expressly to Asklepios on Roman Kos.”” 

Further links can be recognized: (a) Claudia Rufina Iutiana bore the 
same cognomen as Xenophon’s wife (Bacbia Rufina). Of course, this is a 
widespread Roman female cognomen. Nevertheless, I can find only these 
two examples on Kos. (b) One of the last known scions of the Claudii 
Tuliani, Ti,Claudius Tullus ete. (see below on his long full name) was the 
husband of the Bacbia Severa Matrona mentioned above as one of the 
few examples of Bacbii on Kos. Perhaps the two families were 
interrelated through several generations—a tendency to endogamy has 
been noticed already in Hellenistic Kos (cf. Stavrianopoulou), 

‘An examination of the beginnings of the Claudii luliani as a 
separate family may also establish some links with Xenophon. As 
already suggested above, and now made more probable through the 
preceding exposition, the Claudii Iuliani should have acquired their 
Roman citizenship under Claudius. However, this explains only their 
gentilicium (and praenomen, when they bear it); their familial agnomen, 
Tuliani, remains a problem. Salomies’ recent, penetrating study of Roman 
adoptive and amplified name-forms under the Empire has shown, 





 Carratelli, [sthmas, 151 had already made the “genealogical part” of this inscription 
Known. Cf, Sherwin-White, Cos, 49, 104 

The onorand has undertaken the costs: (8h aire at the end is a misprint for (2" 
9 The claim of a descent from Herakles also in Segre, Cas, EV 214b, 
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through many examples, that the names in -ianus, usually associated with 
an indication of the original gens by Roman adoptions in Republican 
times, have later simply referred to a relation of some sort with another 
gens.” This is also verified by the most polyonymous member of the 
Claudii Tuliani already alluded to above (and to be examined below), So 
it would be reasonable to look here, too, for some Iulii who might be in 
some way related to the Claudii Tuliani, this relationship somehow 
adding to the latter’s prestige, Since Nikagoras and Alkidamos seem to 
be the only Greck male names altemating in the family (after their 
acquisition of the civitas, see below), we may think further that these 
must have been old family names, possibly also present in the 
nomenclature of the lulii. Thus there is precedent to consider here Tulia 
Nikagoris daughter of Polydeukes whose man claimed a link of his/their 
family to Xenophon, Could these lulii, obviously having found access to 
Roman citizenship before the Claudii luliani, be the relative 
“summarized” in Juliani? This would fit perfectly and enrich both 
families’ independently established or suggested connections with 
‘Xenophon and his own “smaller family.” Based on present evidence we 
cannot go further.” 

The Claudii luliani have played a longer role in Koan municipal life 
under the Empire, succeeding in this their distant, (very probably since 
Claudian times) “reconnected” relative Xenophon. So this broader circle 
of Xenophon’s relations makes the rarity of his direct descendants’ 
appearance on Kos more understandable. The earliest members of the 
Claudii Iuliani attested so far are the already mentioned Ti, Claudius 
Nicagoras and his son Ti.Claudius Alcidamus ulianus. Apart from the 
already discussed list PH 46, they appear also in: (a) PH 106, the 
inscription of an honorary monument decreed by the council and the 
people for Alkidamos styled jgwa, (ieloléla [r]év éen8— (1. 4). (b) 
Segre, 1.Cos, EV 116, a similar monument for the father, styled as 
[owriiga xali eiegyérny (1. 5), which has been decreed by the gerousia 
of Kos and erected by Alkidamos. This inscription is also important 
because it shows that at this point Nikagoras was a lulianus,” a detail 





* Salomies, esp. 61, 84-87, CF. also his earlier study and collection of relevant material 
fiom the Greek Eastin Arcs 18(1984), 97-104 

We may notice the later T.Cimudius Antipater Iulianus, prytanis of 104 in Ephesos 
(Vibius Salutaris’ donation: /phesox. 27). Could there be some connection of his both 
{with C Julius Dionysi | Antipate the Asiarch and the ClauiIuiani of Kos? 

ML, Bt: (TBigws] Kaiten! (Nomyigay olshmoéy. CE IL, Gf: [dsSpee iv 
Seda! (ot Ronis mares AT Blens KA (Noa ily Malas 

oudavds. 
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otherwise restored or omitted (as e.g. in the previous mention of his 
name in the filiation-formula of his son). (¢) ibid., ED 66 (cf. above) 
where the existing small fragment of the stone presents the traces in Il. 3- 
4: TiBegiou KAlavBiov —-V/) Newayoga [—. So we cannot be sure 
whether we had here a mention of father or son. The whole inscription 
seems to be some form of a decree (énidmgiralyévoy or -c in 1. 2) and 
important Koans seem to be involved: apart from a Baebius (cf. above) at 
the beginning there is also possibly a mention of ®Aaloviou KAwiliaved 
in 1.4/5, a little after the name of Nikagoras, There was a monarchos 
Flavius Clodianus known from the Kalymnian manumissions and an 
inscription from the deme of the Hippiotai.” It would be tempting to 
recognize here a further mention of him, so that the document would 
most probably postdate the Tulio-Claudian period and thus refer to the 
son rather than the father. We cannot be sure and may keep simply a 
general impression of the kind of people father or son was somehow 
associated with in public documents. (4) ibid., EV 224 where the son 
appears as Asclepiad and Heraclid (see above). (e) Segre, TC, 181, a 
manumission dated éxi wo(végyou) Axi@iyov “lovdsavod, the name of 
the son being here abbreviated, as usual in these formulas.'” 

‘The next generation of the family is then most probably represented 
by the gymmasiarch TiBégios KAaiiog MxiBiyou vids NAxidayos known 
from the list of persons that found entrance into the presbytika palaistra 
in his term of office.'” One of these new members, "EAsvas 'EAdvou tol) 
Atowaiou,!”? was probably the son of Helenos son of Dionysios who was 
priest of Apollo at Halasama ca. 41 A.D." He and another priest of 
Apollo at Halasama (ca. 76 A.D.)'™ appear as members of a board of 
temple magistrates (vartéa1) there implementing for the local deme the 
erection of a statue of Titus." So a date of the gymnasiarch somewhere 
in the Flavian period fits the data well." The gymnasiarch’s name form 





® Segre, TC, 167-172; Carateli, PP 13(1958), 4186 His gentilicium is mentioned only 
in the first ofthese testimonies (see next n). 

"Cf, Xenophon’s own case in Segre, TC, 193, 194 (simply Zneqiivzes); ib, 167 
(raovios Kubiaves), 197 (Haiov Amwyrei), 202 (Aidiev EaBeivaiod). The 
combination of gentilicium and cognomen was apparently equally distinctive as that of 
‘cognomen and agnomen. 

{01 Gurratli, Rom.Cos, S18f= Segre, Cos, ED 228 

1 thi 1 25 

"© Heraog, Hal, no. 4, priest no, 68 

1 Antonius Lf. Bass, ibid, priest no. 103, 

"5 Carrateli, Rom. Cos, $19. 

4% Carratelli, ibid, 818 dated the list to the first century A.D. “dopo il regno di Claudio" 
‘nd already thought that the gymnasiarch could be the son of Ti. Claudius Alcidamus 
Tulianus of PH 106 and 46, Sherwin-White, Cos, 253 preferred a date under Claudius 
‘without argument 
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does not include the component Iulianus. His exact name does appear 
partly, but safely, restored in Segre, Cos, EV 228:'” he makes there a 
dedication, typical for his office, to Athana Alseia [Ing tas tv vélov 
xai gi@ow xoouiov grAlonovias} (1.2). It is noteworthy that in his name 
the filiation no longer includes the praenomen and gentilicium, that is, 
we have AAxiBiquou and not TiBseiou KAawiou AAxidéyov. The identity 
of the cognomen by both father and son obviously inspired a 
simplification, which may have extended to a possible brother of the 
gymnasiarch appearing in Maiuri, NS $92 as TiBsgiov KAavdiou 
NAxiBéyou viod Zevoxgdrov. This tendency towards simplification will 
continue and develop further in the next generations. 

So a descendant (grandson?) of the gymnasiarch was the “Spanish 
nobleman” of the family, lavishly styled as TyBégrs KAavdios 
AAxiauou Todos ‘lovdiavés Erediavds AAAavés in PH 135. We 
may say that various strata of Roman intrusion and integration into the 
society of Kos are recognizable in this name, We should also recall that 
the name of this man was given here with genealogical precision and 
allusiveness by his wife Baebia Severa Matrona (see above), who was 
probably very keen on stressing all the ramifications of her provincial 
Romanitas, So the new relations of the family, more probably acquired 
between ca. the Flavian and the late Antonine period" included the 
Spedii and the Allii, The former reached on Kos a certain prominence to 
which we shall return later. In regard to the Allii, they most probably 
belonged to the old gentes of negotiatores who took up their residence at 
various points of the Aegean in the Republican period, They are 
characteristically, as already noticed in the past, one of those gentes who 
are represented both on Delos in Republican times and later, among other 
places, on Kos,'” There seem to be three or now possibly four cases of 








"LU: [TiBigus Khatdiols Nxidayoly vilés MaxiPaluos ‘os?uavés 1. The insenption 
‘was originally published by Maiur, AS, 447 and later studied by Hoghammar, no, 38 
(incorporating the corrections by G.De Sanctis, RFIC 4(1926), 61) before’ Segre’s 
publication. She tried to date it in the lutte half of the first century B.C. However, n 
personal inspection of the stone on Kos has shown that the letter forms (advanced 
‘pication) clearly point to a date in the firsUsecond century A.D. Her restoration at the 
beginning of the genitive of a participle (TlaidoreuaZv70}s, will also not do: we clearly 
nee there the name of the dedicant in the nominative. So Segre’s restoration and date (“I 
sec. d.C.”) are certainly to be preferred 

1 The lettering of the inscription, especially the forms of T and 01 given by Paton 
(ibid), its a date in the late secondary thid century A.D. CF. below, p. 11SE 

" Carrtelli, Rom.Cas, 819; Sherwin-White, Cos, 52, m 182. Cf. Hatzfeld, esp, 384 an 
more recently, on other Allit of relatively early date in the general Aegean area, 
‘examples studied by F.Pupazoglow, Chiron 18(1988), 237, no 3(Styberra/Macedonia, 
50/1 A.D.) und C-Antonetti in Rizakis, R.Onomastics 153f, (Trichonion/Actolia, second 
century B.C. 7). 
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Allii known on Kos. Their first certain mention does not antedate the 
Flavian period, but they appear twice in connection with the life of the 
local gymnasia and also twice with typically Greck cognomina; so a 
longer integration into Koan society seems to have preceded that 
terminus ante quem of their inseriptional emergence. We have in all: the 
new admission into the presbytika palaistra, under Ti,Claudius Alcidami 
f, Alcidamus (see above), Dé&(ros) "ANios Béooos;'"° he should be 
cither identical or a relative (son?) of a now very probably testified 
epimeletes of the gerousia, appearing in a dedication to Vitellius.!" 
There are then a ([2léSros "AAAios Eniernros  meeaBbregos 
rraidorgi8ns'" and an AAAia Elrvzia on a tombstone." Perhaps even 
‘more important than these testimonies of Allii on Kos is the case of a 
member of the more renowned Spedii (see below), a hereditary priest 
whose full name was M.Spedius Beryllus Allianus Julianus." It is a 
clear sign that the Allii had also reached a higher level of social 
recognition on Roman Kos by the early third century A.D. (see also 
below, p. 11Gff. on this person and his date). So by Tullus’ time the 
Claudii Tuliani seem to represent accurately the actual nexus of some of 
the most honorable Roman families on Kos, 

While one tendency in the later generations of the family was a kind 
of “onomastic baroque,” another branch developed a natural, and quite 
Greek, trend to simplicity. This applies to the branch of the family to 
Which the aforementioned Claudia Rufina Tuliana (Maiuri, NS, 461) 
belonged. Her own name and those of her father and brother (both 
named KAavBios Nexayéqas “lovduavés) do not include a pracnomen, 
‘They consist only in the combination gentilicium+cognomen+agnomen. 
The lettering of this inscription also fits well a later date, and so the 
father could be a descendant of the gymnasiarch of the Flavian period 
(perhaps a great grandson?).'"* 

It is somewhat more difficult to trace the Claudii Iuliani back to the 
period when they lacked a Roman identity. Herzog was inclined to 
accept the identification of their apparent Roman patriarch, Ti, Claudius 


© Carrateli, Rom.Cos, 18= Segre, .Cas, ED 228, 20. 

"Segre, Cos, EV 255, 6-7. Segre has given here the text ryt, Zé5(s0u)/ {lov 
Bégeou but he has also cited in his short commentary the namesake in the lst of the 
presbytkapolaiera (see above). We may restore: 235(reoVINPNou Bawov. 

Herzog. KF, 112. 

12 Mairi, NS, 631. 

"PH, 103. 

"8 Notice esp. the degree of the apication and the form of the “tripartite” omega (ef 
below, p. 116) in Maiur’s facsimile. Cf. n, 92 above. 
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Nicagoras lulianus (see above), with Nikagoras son of Eudamos to 
whom a dedicative inscription from Halasama refers as giAonérg131, 
Bapou vid, Teun, yidoxaicags."* Even if this man was dead by the 
time of this honor, the combination of the terms “hero” and “son of the 
people” is still important (cf. below on Xenophon’s titles) and points to 
an eminent social position. The use of one of these terms (hero, see 
above) in the public nomenclature of Ti,Claudius Alcidamus Iulianus, 
the son of the same Ti, Claudius Nicagoras, could also be a further link. 

It seems preferable, however, to place one generation between 
Nikagoras, son of Eudamos and the first Roman Nikagoras, making the 
second a grandson of the first, because of some further prosopographical 
observations, There is first the honorary inscription on the base of the 
statue erected by the Koan people for the distinguished local priestess, 
Minnis, daughter of Praylos. Segre, /.Cos, EV 226" recognized that in |, 
2, after Minnis’ patronymic, some further description of her identity 
should stay, and proposed: évéSnxev Mivvida Tlgathou (rod---, Now, in 
13-4 we find the obvious sequence of these further prosopographical 
data on Minnis in the form: tod EUBipov giAondrei®os Béluou viodY 
eihoxaioragos, iéo(s)iay. The beginning of this is so strongly reminiscent 
of the name and titles of Nikagoras son of Eudamos in the inscription 
cited above that 1 propose here the restoration, fitting the space available 
and the estimated average number of letters in each line; dvéSmxey 
Movida Meathou (qwaina 8% NuxayoeaY tod Euvéauou gidondreidos 
Balyou viod emogY erAoxaieagos..."* What this text further discloses on 
Minnis makes this restoration of names and identities even more 
probable, For Minnis is mentioned as priestess of a whole range of local 
gods, including not only the traditional local triad of Asklepios, Hygicia, 
and Epiona but also Rhea, the Twelve Gods, Zeus Policus, Athena Polias 
and, last but not least, [r00 2s8arro0V Kaioagos (Il. 6/7). A little later on 
in the text we find mentioned that Minnis was [r2V/=yaydvay 33 xal ind 
rol) EelBawrod Kairagos zeVitzmwauévav] tyuais waolwagivas.. (Il. 9- 
11). Minnis’ extensive concentration of cult functions and imperial 
honors matches very well the status of Nikagoras son of Eudamos with 
his own impressive collection of public titles, and strengthens the view 
that they were consorts. However, although Segre (ibid.) dated this 











"6 Heraog. KF, 90.212, p. 135 

‘(An improved edition of Maiuri, AS, 460, 

"Yam glad to see now that this restoration (and family connection) already occurred to 
Herzog and was mentioned in his notebooks: see Camrateli (n. 92), $45. Similar 
descriptions of a wornan’s identity by the names of both her father and her husband are 
noted inthe honorary inscriptions of Kos: PH, 115, Héghammar, 4 
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inscription to the period of Claudius, the two latter passages together can 
actually prove an Augustan date.'? Minnis’ husband should then also 
belong, approximately, to Augustus’ time. This is further supported by 
the entry of a namesake (Nexayégas Bu@duov) in the Halasarnan priest- 
list ca. 9 A.D.,'™ also significant in this connection because of the local 
affinity with the inscription mentioning Nikagoras son of Eudamos as 
heros (see above). So we would unjustifiably condense the development 
of the family if we accepted that Claudius granted Roman citizenship in 
very advanced age to this same man, who was already so important 
under Augustus. 

‘There is a further prosopographical note that may support this 
conclusion. In Segre, Cos, EV 72 we find another priestess honored by 
the people whose name is partly preserved: -—Ixida A)wiBiuov 
[Suyarégn 2 xexonmorixuiay™ [-—/...]v Avowsagou, iégletav/ Bia] 
Biou TiBegiou KAaluaiou Kairagos]. That this lady was also invested 
with an imperial priesthood (this time for Claudius) and that the name of 
her father was Alkidamos make some connection with the early, “pre- 
Roman” history of the Koan Claudii Iuliani look probable. An 
Alkidamos might so be inserted between the Augustan Nikagoras and his 
Claudian namesake through whom the family acquired Roman 
citizenship. 

‘We should add that there are probably more links with the imperial 
cult in these earlier phases of the family's history than hitherto assumed 
Another Nikagoras, son of Daliokles, priest of Apollo at Halasama ca. 3 
B.C.™ is probably identical with both Nikagoras son of Daliokles who 
appears as priest Adroxdtogos Kaicagos @zod viold) ZeBarrod in a 











‘tn both eases a considerably longer restoration, one that would only accommodate the 
official nomenclature of Tiberius or Claudius (of for example Main, NS, 462.8 -11 oF 
Segre, Cas, EV 219.6-7, also right below) may be excluded on the basis of the roughly, 
‘estimated average of letters in the rest ofthe lines. On the other hand, of, Patriarca, 10= 
Hoghammar, 69.7-8 and Segre, .Cos, EV 219.17 on Augustus’ description simply as 
ZeBaeris Kairag on Kos. OF course, it would still be possible, textually, to add to the 
restored words in both gaps Sead (cf. e.g. the last case cited), und so assume that the date 
of Minnis’ honors was post-Augustan. The accumulation of priesthoods in the person of 
Minnis, however, makes it highly improbable that she would simply retain her role in 
‘Augustus’ cult under one of the subsequent emperors. 

"9 Herzog. Hal, no, 4, priest no. 36, 

"A She was probably adopted into the house of Alkidamos, her physical father being a 
Lysimachos: ef on this use of Ezomuiriva/xeyendura lo denote a previous identity e.g. 
‘SEG 28.1255 and the cases in K Buraselis, BIA 3QPEA, (Athens 1989) 142-4, As for 
her name, a distinctly Koan possibility would be to restore Navalxiéa, ef: Fraser- 
Matthews, sv. (p.323 1). 

18 Herzog. Hal, no, priest no. 25. 
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decree at the deme of Halcis'™ and the magistrate NIKATOPAE 
AA(AIOKAEOTS) known from the Koan coins of the Augustan age.'* 
He might be a somewhat older relative of Nikagoras son of Eudamos. 
Eudamos/Eudemos was then also the name of a priest of C.lulius Caesar 
under Augustus at Kos, Eudemos son of Epikrates, known from a 
fragmentary Koan decree found at Olympia.'* He could very well be the 
father of the same Nikagoras Eudamou above, 

‘To sum up, Xenophon’s larger network of Koan relations seems to 
have closely and continually connected itself especially with the imperial 
cult (and the rest of the cults of the island, sometimes in accumulative 
fashion as in the case of Minnis Praylou). This accords well both with the 
family’s involvement in the forefront of local politics for generations and 
with one of Xenophon’s own habits of inserting himself in an 
unprovocative but efficient way into the provincial Roman microcosmos 
of Kos, especially after his apparent retirement there following the death 
of Claudius, We deal with this subject next. 


™ PH, 344.1-3. The beginning of the decree (issued by the citizen and other resents of 
Haleis and Pele) presents a double date after the monarchas and this priest of Augustus, 
parallel local date after the acting damarchos coming at the end. Thus it should be @ pan- 
Koan, not a demotic, priesthood of the imperial cult that we encounter here (contra 
Paton, ibid). 

""Bumett, RPC, 2732 (p. 453). Herzog Hal, 488 already identified the three 
homonymous persons. He also expressed the interesting thought that the names of the 
local magistrates on the Koan coins with Augustus’ head could be those of his Koun, 
priests (and not the traditional responsible magistrates). Inthe only testimony of a double 
date, however, the decree from Hialeis mentioned, the traditional date after the monarchos 
comes first, the date after the priest of Augustus second, thus having a supplementary 
character 

"8 1401 53. See further below, p. 134. 
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‘XENOPHON 


¢. The imperial doctor on Kos, Titulature and official 
integration 
into Koan civic life and society. 


Unlike Nikias, Xenophon never suffered a local form of damnatio 
‘memoriae on Kos. Thus various aspects of his personality and imperial 
as well as local career are celebrated not only in the most numerous 
surviving collection of private small dedications to the “paternal gods” 
(listed in Appendix 3), of the type launched under Nikias, but also in a 
large number of longer honorary inscriptions. Furthermore, he is found 
twice offering himself an epitome of his official positions and titles in 
dedications he presented to his final imperial patron, Nero. The proper 
historical interpretation of this material is very important becausc— 
among other things—it may help understand better Xenophon’s relations 
to his city of origin, It may also indicate the mode in which he managed 
to insert his imported power and authority into that local socio-political 
framework. 

Let us begin with the two dedicative inscriptions by Xenophon 
himself. The one is PH 92 in which he appears as the dedicant of a 
monument AsxAamé Kaioag AyaSii Osa (Il. 5-7). Asklepios is here 
(Cf. PH 130 and below) identified with the emperor who is also Agathos 
Theos. This latter identification is very interesting, because it combines 
an alignment with local religious tradition, in which Agathos Theos 
seems to have been a popular deity appearing in connection with Agatha 
Tycha, the Damos and other gods." Trends of the imperial cult in other 
areas are equally significant. Nero appears as AyaSés Aaiywy on 
Alexandrian coins and Egyptian documents.” Thus Herzog has already 
reached the right conclusion that the emperor to whom Xenophon 
dedicated the monument of PH 92 was Claudius’ successor."* The 
dedicant styles himself here as evegyévas vis nargidos xai iegeis 216 Biou 
(obviously of Asklepios Nero). Xenophon’s other dedication stood on the 
basis of the cult statues in a small temple by the staircase of the middle 
terrace of the Asklepieion: 


" Collection and discussion of the evidence in Sherwin-White, Cas, 361f, On the 
connection of Agathos Daimon and Agathe Tyche in the Hellenistic world, see also esp. 
Fraser, PA, 1210 (+1358, ns). 

© EChristiansen, The Raman Coins of Alexandria, (Aarhus 1988) 138M (passim), 
Bumett, RPC, 5210, 5219, $230, $240, $249, 5260. P-Oxy. 1021= Sel Pap, 11.235. OGIS 
(666= IGRR LIL.1110. Cf. R Ganschinietz, RE Suppl. III (1918), sv. Agathodaimon, 47. 
"Herzog, KF, 196. Cf. id, N&X, 242, 
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Aoxdamiin Kaioagt EeSaoriu xai “Tyiai/ xai Hmidvy 6 iegeds 
aivinw Qa Bioul Désos Eregrivos “Heaxdaizoul vide Kogymhia. 
ocd giholedmaios [[eiovégun]] eiAé/xaioag gidoriBaaros 
items: Bimen vids edoedis / skeprivas ras nareidos Hews! 
iSrmxey, 








‘There is no altemmative for Xenophon’s crased title on |. 5." Thus this 
inscription, too, belongs into Xenophon's post-Claudian period on Kos 
(cf. on both points below). 

In both texts, Xenophon has silenced his Roman career. In the 
shorter self-presentation he is simply the benefactor of his homecity and 
priest of Asklepios Caesar Agathos Theos. In the longer one a closely 
similar priesthood and his quality as ewergetes appear again respectively 
as the introduction and the end of a larger group of titles to be examined 
below. The imperial doctor exhibits tact in describing himself on Kos as 
the generous citizen and faithful worshipper of both the imperial and the 
local gods. It does not seem to be by chance that two further brief 
presentations of his personality highlight the same features. These are 
Segre, /.Cos, EV 95, an inscription on a marble block (probably the base 
of a statue) where he is simply 6 etegyérale], and a coin type of the 
imperial age from Kos where his bare, youthful portrait and name are 
accompanied by the attributive legend (IJEPETIE] on the obverse 
while the serpent-staff appears on the reverse.'"" Segre’s dating of that 
mention of “the benefactor” in Xenophon’s early career for the reason 
that “manca tutta Ia titolatura normale” is not convincing. Conciseness 
can have been useful in all periods in accordance with the nature of the 
respective monument, and perhaps we should not underestimate the force 
of the definite article: Xenophon was not “(a) benefactor” but “the 
benefactor.” On the otherhand, the coins need not belong to Xenophon’s 
time."” We cannot say more on the basis of the description and 
photographs published. He could have been remembered later and 
celebrated on Koan coinage as “priest’—this obviously being another 
basic quality of his in the official local edition of his historical portrait. A 
variation of that titular pair appears on the short dedication of an exhedra 


" Originally published by Herzog, AA 1903, p. 193, Republished by Patriarca, 19= 
Antip 1934, 93, 

© idexdaidios would be too loug for the space available. We also have an erasure of 
‘edhoviguva in PH 345.11. CE. Heraog. KF, p 198 Segre, TC, 11.11-12 (.eDaviguhes, 
‘qhandaio.. nether tile erased here) 

BUC Caria 215. CF. ibid. 212-214; the bare head of =I 
feeding serpent, KOION (rev) 

Cf. for example the posthumous appearance of Theophanes onthe coins of Mytilene: 
DSalzmann, MDAL(R) 92(1985), 254-5, 258-60. 
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to Xenophon by the people (or the city) of Kos at the Asklepicion’ 
where heros takes the place of the priestly function. His basic quality as 
“the benefactor of his homecity” remains the only other aspect of his 
personality included (see below on this combination). 

An equally short but more secular (and pragmatic) view of 
Xenophon appears on the base of a hermaic stele apparently crowned 
with his portrait. The dedicant is here a freedman of Xenophon honoring 
rilv/ doxiargov) vay SeBaoriv xai elegyé/lzay tag nalrgidos 
(Segre, Cos, EV 245), We may also think of restoring here rélv/ 
dgyiegéa] t@v ZeBacrav. Such a form of the archiereus-title, 
however, has not been preserved for Xenophon thus far, while there is a 
similar mention of his imperial doctorship (on both points see below), so 
that Segre’s restoration is equally possible. 

Xenophon’s medical acumen and its recognition in imperial service 
is mentioned in four of the five longer preserved honorary inscriptions 
for him.’ In the first of these, Xenophon appears as archiatros of the 
Theoi Sebastoi, in the rest simply as archiatros. Only in the honorary 
inscription of the altar dedicated by the Kalymnians and Kalymnian 
residents to Apollo for Xenophon’s health and preservation is any 
mention of his medical service omitted.'** Thus his medical service at the 
emperor's court was regularly (and rightly) deemed to be the basis for his 
entire Roman career (see above). The term archiatros itself deserves 
some comment. It does not seem to have been, at least in the early 
‘empire, a strictly defined imperial post but rather a high-court title, 
loosely applied to distinguished doctors of emperors, a direct legacy of 
Hellenistic etiquette," It is noteworthy that Claudius refers to his doctor 











2 PH 93: [ 


ideas Lalas Zregrnion Woaxhairee (~ 
an i rs rapids edee/yére ezzeeheriag] sien. 

"P11 345 (a dedication of a public o€ religious body on Kes), Maun, NS, 475 (dedicant 
unknown), Segre, /.Cas, EV 219 (fiom the monument erected for hiim by C.lulius 
‘Antipater, see above) bid, 241 (dedicants: council and people of Kes, ef. above) 
BS'Segre, TC, 111. A possible explanation for this omission might Ke in the close 
modeling of this Neronian inscription afer the standard, older text ofthe dedications to 
the “paternal gods” for Xenophon (ace below) in which this aspect is also absent. The 
same model seems to have influenced the relevant part of Miu, NS, 459 (: Xenophon’s 
“picture” inside the honorary inscription for his mother). Howeves, on five of those small 
monuments (see Appendix 3) we find an iconographical allusion to Xenophon’s 
profession: the representation of a snake or a staf with serpent, in relief or engraved, 
points to the Asclepiad honorand’s craft. CE also the symbol of stall with serpent 
following some of the entries inthe Halasarnan priest list (Herzog, Hal. no. 4, priests 
nos. 85, 105,113, 116) and Benedum, 240, 

"On Hellenistic and imperial archiatr()i, sce now concisely V.Nutton, Der Neve 
Pauly 1(1996), 8¥. Archiatros, 90 (with bib). Also the cases collected i. Sapell (a 
42 above), ef SEG 36,929 (comm), and now Marasco (n. 42 above), 280, (final 


i Klogerhla. Bevogdive 
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in the second of his three still unpublished letters to the Koans (see, p. 
138ff. below) simply as rod iazgod pov. The same plain term for 
Xenophon’s chief occupation and source of influence on the emperors is 
found on the base of another honorary monument for him on Kos: 
Zevagarra yevéuevov iaxgdr/ S200 KAavdiou Kaicagos.™” Both 
aspects, the relative informality of archiatros and the fundamental 
importance of Xenophon’s medical skill in and outside Rome are finally 
verified in the inscription’ in which the damos of Kalymna honors 
Philinos as uncle “of Claudius’ physician” (argo TiBegiov KAavdiou 
Kaicagos). 

‘As for Xenophon’s distinctly Koan functions, it is equally 
noteworthy (and was noticed long ago by Herzog)" that no list of the 
great benefactor’s specific posts and titles includes his tenure in the 
highest local magistracy. But we happen to know from the dating 
formulas of two Kalymnian manumissions that Xenophon was twice 
monarchos."® He and his honorers seem never to have alluded to it, 
however, (in contrast for example with his own brother's practice, cf. 
above). How should we understand this omission? A chronological 
explanation, i.e. the (certain) tenure of this office in the Neronian period 
of his life and retirement to Kos, seems improbable because—as we shall 
‘sce—two of the four longer honorary inscriptions for him (as well as his 
self-presentations cited above) also postdate Claudius’ death. The 
explanation rather lies in the relative unimportance of this iterated 
monarchia inside Xenophon’s local sphere, in obvious contrast with his 
accumulation of priesthoods, which we examine next. Furthermore, 
Xenophon might have exhibited locally a sort of constitutional tact, quite 
like the Augustan practice with which he must have been acquainted in 
Rome. It would be perhaps too provocative to emphasize his tenure in 
the eponymous magistracy as an expression of abiding power." Thus he 
sought the confirmation of his local authority on safer ground. 

Before we proceed to an analysis of Xenophon’s various Koan 
priesthoods, we can now assign a Claudian or a Neronian date to the 








“officiatization” of the archiatras post in Late Antiquity).On the Koan background of the 
title (and here, probably city office): Sherwin-White, Cos, 281-3, 

Segre, LCos, EV 22). Claudius should be dead here (yewuaver, S200). 

Segre, TC, 146. CL. above 

Here, KE 196 

4 Segre, TC, 193.1 (Bri Sl 78 H Zevogtove..), 1941-2 (Eni pelvdenov) KReurinoy 
705 Keuivis werd usage) 76 B Zeegcwra...), on his simple mention as 
Zewotivros cf. n. 100 above). There is possibly also a mention of Xenophon as 
‘monarchos in Segre, I.Cos, EN 5I[tis. 6-7 (restored). 

MSegre, ib, 3-5 has hypothetically restored .rév wivlagres! xai wnvagzciloayra 
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inscriptions where they appear, relying on two criteria: (a) the 
presence/absence of the title giAovéowy (on its content see below)— 
regularly erased—for Xenophon in the original text, and (b) Claudius’ 
mention as divus. According to them, Segre, J.Cos, EV 219 and 241 (in 
both Xenophon is giAoxhadBios but not ¢iAovégu, in EV 219 Claudius is 
not divus yet) antedate and PH 345 (eiAovéguy erased, cf. below) and 
Maiuri, NS, 475 (Il. 2-3: ...70 Alroxgdroeas KAnvdiou Kaicagas Seoi)'? 
postdate Claudius’ assassination and Xenophon's apparently definitive 
return to Kos.'** Even this elementary chronological frame, completed by 
the Neronian date of Xenophon’s own dedications mentioned above, 
seems to let a certain development of his significant priestly offices on 
Kos gradually emerge. 

In the Claudian period Xenophon appears as iagéla daV/ Biov 
DeBagrov and as iegia dé Biov tov YeBacralV xai TiBsgiov 
KAavdiou Kaigagos ZeBagrod VlegVwarxod abroxgdrogos xai 
Rowkeriod xai (TWysias xai Hrudvns xai xara yévos AndhAlwVv05 
Kaguiou xai DeBarris ‘Péas.* 


So we find Xenophon during his residence under Claudius in Rome (at 
least for most of his time), having first assumed apparently a lifelong 
priesthood of Sebastos (Claudius) alone and then a lifelong, enlarged 
priesthood of the Sebastoi (obviously the previous Augusti), Claudius 
and the local Koan triad of Asklepios, Hygicia and Epione. To the latter 
a hereditary priesthood of Apollo Kameios and Sebaste Rhea 
(Agrippina)"™ has been added. 





\© The significance of the word is also proved by Maur, NS, 462.8-11 
‘TiBepiou Kaiongos EsBaered nai TiBegiev Khavtiov Kaivages Pequavixed DeBarzor 
‘Sue... where the omission of Seed after Tiberius’ name is obviously due to the well- 
known fact that he was not deified posthumously: D.C., 604.6 (cf. 5937, 9.1), Tac, 
Ann., 4.38; Dessau 6088.XXV1, 6089.LIX. Cf. K Latte, Romische Religionsgeschichte, 
(Manchen 1960) 318 and J Kirchner on IG U-II? 3264. On dius Claudius always basic: 
MP Charlesworth, JRS27(1937), 57M 
"© Cf Herzog, XN, 240ff-, Sherwin-White, Cos, 151 
Segre, LCas, EV 241 5-6. 
Sid EV 219.59. The passage right before this on the stone remains enigmatic: Segre 
hhas restored (Il 4-5): .segrirm rg mareldos, (na)leaY/ rod DeSaeroi, iepéa.... and 
commented: “v. 4, A, lap.” My ovn inspection of the stone on Kos has shown that after 
the A. seen by Segre there is the trace of a vertical stroke, and there must have been 
initially (the right edge of the stone has been later chiseled off) room for abotit two more 
letters. As there is also a faint trace ofa vertical stroke before A, I ask myself whether the 
right reading could be simply iaxlivl/ vor ZaBaereG, the later entry dexiazeles] (1. 9) 
{epresenting just postenor, higher ile (ef above). 

“The identification rests on further evidence from Kos: of Herzog, N&-X, 239 with n.3 
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When Xenophon retired to Kos under Nero, he seems to have 
accepted the additional honor (and undertaken the burden) of many more 
local priesthoods, some of which—as Herzog reasonably supposed—'*” 
were actual revivals of obsolete local cults. This picture emerges from 
Maiuri, NS, 475“ mentioning Xenophon as 


jue) 2d Biov viv ZaBeoriin Sain" xai Rowand nai 
Tysias ai Amuivas/ xai [Ki xJai Mégonos nai “Iovdos 
Lagéidos, isei/ wal énlé/ qévovs 'Pléag xai AnéMuvos Kagveiou'* 
xai AréMavlvos/ WuSiow 2) xai Ards Todéws xai ASdvas 
Hledsé/dos-—] Setie xai “Hess Ehins Reriag BaowUhias wai Se? 
NuclownPeiay xai AndtAwves/(ahiou ? xai AgeodPiras Mort 
PleBacrod? / —-2videxa Seiv xai MHL. [--VIZ [..JZBZA (IL 
14), 

















Xenophon's accumulation of priestly offices is impressive and 
reminiscent of earlier similar Koan examples." What we find in PH 345 
‘seems, then, to represent the immediately following phase of his priestly 
action on Kos: Xenophon is here simply dgziegéa tay Sedv xai isgéa 
Qila/ Bilov véiv YsBaorav, xai Aoxamiod, Mxai] Trias xai "Hmidvns. 
Dubois," Paton and Dittenberger'® thought that the term “high priest of 
the gods” referred to dead emperors and complemented the next, 
familiar priesthood of Sebastoi etc. in which we should recognize the 
living emperors. Herzog preferred to sce all emperors, dead and alive, 
included in rheoi, and assumed that “priest of the Sebastoi” referred to a 
separate priesthood of the reigning Augusti (Nero and Agrippina),!** 








1 Herzog, N&X, 241. 

4 This big marble base has been built into the lowest right wall of the passage into the 
interior fortification area of the Knights Castle, the inscription being on the side inside 
the wall and visible only through a slot between this and the next stone. I have spent 
some hours there trying to discem the text and collate pasticularly the part including, 
Xenophon’s priesthoods with Maiur's edition and the preliminary but sometimes more 
‘accurate one by Herzog. Né&X, 226, n.1. The slightly revised test appearing here is the 
result of this work. 

4 Almost certainly all August, dead und alive, see below. 

19Cf, Segre, Las, EV 219.8-9, and for dnd yvexs Syl? 783, 30. 

451 Cf. esp. the earlier case of his possible relative Minnis Praylou discussed ubove and 
Xenophon’s approximate coeval LNonius Aristodamus (Maiuri, NS, 462). On the 
‘various Koan cults attested here ef. Sherwin-White, Cos, 360 and passim, 

1 BCH 5(1881), 475 

18 Syl? 808, n. & 

8 Herzog, KE, 195 (cf. id., N&X, 240f. where such a separation of priesthood is also 
suggested). C.G Brandis, RE U.1(1893), sv. Agztgeis, 480 also accepted that both living 
‘and dead emperors were here the content of theoi but equated completely the latter with 
Sebastoi, which could only render the one ofthe two priestly offices redundant, 
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Both solutions seem to be unsatisfactory: for it is on the one side 
inconceivable that Xenophon’s priesthood of the Theoi Sebastoi in 
Maiuri, NS, 475 should be limited to dead emperors. For no complement 
with the reigning ones immediately followed."** Besides, again in PH 
345, Xenophon is archiatros of the Theoi Sebastoi, which can hardly 
refer only to dead emperors, even had Xenophon in the meantime moved 
to Kos, On the other hand, it seems extravagant to assume a separate 
high priesthood of all Sebastoi (dead and alive) and another reserved for 
the reigning ones but without a specific mention of them." I think that 
the evolution of Xenophon’s priesthoods may provide a more natural 
interpretation, In PH 345 all Xenophon’s various priesthoods are 
included and cumulatively upgraded into a general “high priesthood of 
the gods (: all gods, imperial and local)” so that his basic priestly office 
combines again the specific cult of all emperors with that of the most 
important local deities.'*” So the twofold need of finding a loftier title for 
the great benefactor of Kos and evading an immense list of local priest- 
hoods was satisfied. Xenophon was recognized as the head of religious 
life on the island, something which perfectly matches his already 
mentioned, epigrammatic description as iegeds on Koan coins, Later, 
when Nero was identified with Asklepios and Agathos Theos, Xenophon 
himself chose to mention only his priesthood of this cult’ and omitted 
the train of priestly offices covering almost all other aspects of the local 
religious tradition. The emperor and the holy triad of Kos sufficed. 
Xenophon’s concentration of religious offices may be compared to 
ithe career of an earlier peer’s, Potamon of Mytilene, the famous Lesbian 
statesman of aristocratic descent and vital liaison of his city and island 
with both Caesar and Augustus. He was invested with a general 
priesthood of all cults both in Mytilene and Lesbos. We also know that 
he was actively engaged as priest and/or high priest in the local cult of 
Augustus.'® Such a “personal union” of religious posts reappears in the 





'S-The apparently secondary mention in 1. 12 of ig EleSaered or ~Gwv/?}, ef ubove, is 
not at all certain, 

As for example the priesthood of Claudius integrated with that of the Sebastoi in 
‘Scare, Cas, EV 219 quoted above 

1} The neceptance of such a general high priesthood would also better explain the 
probably contemporaneous existence of more specialized priesthoods like that of 
L.Noniuss Aristodamus in Maiuri, NS, 462. The distinction ib, 5-6: &xSveavra rolisV/ 
Yefaerois mai voig AMoig Sui should also refer to past and present emperors on the one 
side and the rest of the gods on the other. Cf. also on this meaning of Sebastoi: Brandis, 
(2 154), 480-1; Price, R&P, 58 P 

'% With the concomitant figures of Hygieia and Epione in Anf’p 1934, 93 

19 1G XII Suppl. 7.3-4 (+ L Robert, REA 62(1960), 310, n. 2): [76 Stu nalvrwy ze 
xai valeny AaBovea (se, Noriquna NeeBiivaxres) wari Myéies ~~ ai; iguletvais wis 
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career of another Lesbian magnate, very probably Xenophon’s 
contemporary, Ti.Claudius Damarchos of Eresos."” 

This constant prominence and augmentation of Xenophon’s role as 
(finally central) priestly figure on Kos, however, deserves more 
comment. Itis, of course, not the first time that the imperial cult becomes 
a channel for provincial ambitions, aristocratic or not. The specific 
character of Xenophon’s case scems to result from his imperial authority, 
which is no less important than his personal resources, with which he 
reestablished himself in Koan society. Add to this the difficulty of 
finding some other both constitutionally acceptable and personally 
sufficient function for him on Kos. As high priest, uniting in his person 
both the vital expression of loyalty to the Augusti and due homage to 
Koan religious tradition, Xenophon very probably found an ideal office 
that was at once serviceably “clerical” and inoffensively secular. We 
may also recall how the Ptolemaic governors of Cyprus in the Hellenistic 
age had finally appropriated, in parallel to their political authority proper, 
the post of high priest (dgztegsis) of all cults—nota bene, the highest, 
dynastic cult found on their island." Granting that direct and significant 
political power was past history on Kos, religious authority naturally 
tended to take the place of (not to replace, of course) its extinguished 
political correlate. What could be saved of old Kos was linked to 
imperial loyalty. Xenophon was a sensitive Janus—caught between a 
fatherland no longer important (and probably strong sentiment) and the 
new Roman order to which he and, largely through him, Kos owed its 
privileged status. 

‘The list of Xenophon’s titles may also give valuable insight into the 
way(s) he accommodated himself to the world of imperial Kos. A useful 
historical interpretation might begin with some sort of temporal classifi- 
cation. The “canon” of Xenophon’s titles presented in the small dedica- 
tive monuments to the “patemal gods” (see below) includes the attri- 
bute giAoxAaddios but not the similar iAovégwy, This must mean that 











‘re néhws xai riz AioSwr. On his involvement in the cult of Augustus as lifelong priest 
(or high priest): 1G XIL2.154. CE RW Parker, ZPE 85(1991), 119 and now Laburre, 
oom, 

We 1G XI.2.549, 1-2: Tay elgea nai dexsiges xiv DeBéerwy nail iv AM Stay 
ndvruy xal raivay 214 Biv... That here Sebastoi were all emperors, dead and alive, 
shows @ comparison with ib. S41. Cf. Parker (previous n) and Labarre, 127. Also 
relevant the case of Sex Pompeius Eudamos in Sparta (secondithird century A.D.) who 
‘was also high priest ofthe Sebastoi and priest of long lst of local cults: IG V.1.589; cf 
A\S.Bradford, A Prosopography of Lacedaemonians (323 B.C.-A.D. 396), (Munchen 
1977) 166. [thank M Kantirea for a relevant discussion. 

"1 See Bagnall, 48 and more recently AMehl, “Militanwesen und Verwaltung der 
Prolemier in Zypern,” RCCM 38(1996), publ. 1997, 2154. (238-40) with further bibl. 
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at least the initial list antedates Nero’s reign and represents the earlier 
phase of Koan reaction to Xenophon’s services for the island. So it 
‘seems preferable to use the “canonic” titles as the basis for interpretation, 
integrating at the proper place each one of the rest, which were posterior 
(eiAovégay) or remained outside that “public codification” —for reasons 
we shall also have to examine. 

The standard text of the dedications to the patroivi theoi for 
Xenophon’s health (fifty eight cases attested so far, see Appendix 3) is: 


Oxoig marpijoig inte éneiag Patou Eregrwvicy Heaxheizoy viod 
Eevopinvros, giAoxaicagos, gidoxhauviou, gibocsBiorou, Béuou vied, 
gihonéreitos, eloeBods, alugyéra ras nargidos. 


The obvious and significant, major change, in comparison with 
similar older texts for Nikias'® is that the first group of Xcnophon’s 
titles refers to his imperial connections. In this public image of the model 
citizen, however, it is not his medical service at court but the results of 
that service—being on personal, friendly terms with the emperors—that 
dominate his ideological picture. This is expressed by three pregnant 
terms that correspond to finely different aspects of this relation: 
piéxatamg, grboxAaddios, eihoréBaaros. 

Philokaisar and philosebastos are frequently used titles,"® actually 
0 often added to the names of individuals or public (civic)/private 
corporations that some interpreters hold that they were no more than 
simple “adulatory adjectives," which would deny them any real 
historical significance. L.Robert should be credited for having opposed 


"2 minor difference is thatthe standard formula in the texts of this form for Nikias was 
Uie/nagi vas owryaias but in the dedications for Xenophon we see this only once (aee 
‘Appendix 3, no, 3)."Yrde éyreias seems naturally to have more ofa private than a public 
character, and to be less dramatic, but we should not press the point 

© Basie discussions of them (including a large collection of examples): Monsterberg, 
315-321; L.Robert, Hellenica 71949), 206ff, (esp. 2116), LH.Oliver, The Athenian 
Espounders of the Sacred and Ancestral Law, (Baltimore 1950) 87:9, Ch Dunast- 
IPouilloux, Recherches sur Uhistoire et les cultes de Thasos, Ul, (Paris 1958) 120 
Pleket, Leyden, 4-10 (starting from the interpretation of the related term iAaxaioages 
Fraser, Kings of Commagene, 369-371. See also the further examples of both terms cited 
or quoted below, The Koan testimonies of philokaisar and philasebastos had been 
collected by Sherwin-White, Cox, 144f, n. 338. We may now add: Segre, Cas, EV 135, 
136,216, 226, 

™ $9 eg, DKnibbe, JOAI 46(1961-63), Beiblat, 25 (on the occasion of  chiliastys 
‘Philoromaios in Ephesos) "eines jener in der Kaiserzeit besonders belicht gewordenen 
Oberschwenglichen Schmeichelepitheta[: eogimates, eihovdBaere;, gidaxaurag etc.” 
‘He goes on to mention as an impressive example of such a titular accumulation one of the 
Koan texts for Xenophon (PH 345= Syll? 804). 
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such superficial judgments and contributed essentially to the elucidation 
of these and related terms." 

Philokaisar seems to be the somewhat earlier term of the two (as 
Caesar, of course, antedates Augustus) or, at least, the one with the 
earlier diffusion," It was an attribute of many client kings (as those of 
Kommagene and Bosporos) in Augustan and Tiberian times.'*” While in 
these royal cases the term scems to have alluded to the legal relation of 
dependence on the Caesar(s) indicated,'* there seem to have been many 
equally early examples where philokaisares was a civic term by which 
distinguished citizens were obviously somehow connected with the 
emperor, though rarely in a specific way. We find them holding various 
local posts, but, significantly, they seem to be frequently involved in 
some form of the imperial cult.” J.H.Oliver'” once suggested that the 
combination of the terms philokaisar and philopatris could even be the 
first step in the evolution of the imperial high priests’ titulature in 
Athens, and possibly elsewhere. While this tends, characteristically 
perhaps, to give the use of philokaisar too precise a meaning, the always 
possible implication of the imperial cult should be kept in mind 
Sometimes this becomes more explicit as, for example, on Kos when the 





"5 Bull, 1966, 368: “nous ne suurions suivre K(nibbe) dans ce qu'il dit des 
“Schmeichelepitheta” @ogiuaios, ¢deriBaeres, gihénasrag,” Cf, esp, his study cited 
{nthe previous n 

6 Cf already Mansterberg, 318 

"7 fn addition to the literature cited above (n. 163): R.D.Sullivan, ANRW'1L8(1977), 7 
Braund, 105-7 (with ns, p.1 166), Nawotks. 

Cf again Monsterberg, 317 who first underlined the parallel use of giAéxareug xai 
edopciyare; in Greck inscriptions (see for example V.VStruve (cd), Corpus 
Inseriptiontim Regni Bosporani, Moscow 1965, 44) and amicus imp(eratonis) populiq(ne) 
Romani) in a Latin one (ibid. 46) for Sauromates 1 of Pontos in Trajan’ times. See also 
below. 

"A selection of exumples in this latter sense (sce also below): 1G V.1 $9, $51, 353 and 
SEG 34.307, 313 (Spurta, quite usual the further combination of giAéxairag with 
(giddraor here and in many of the next examples, also sometimes with vids néews), 1G 
V.L1449 (Messene, a eitdxaseag 6 iepeis aired, ic. of Nero), /phesox 3801 (For st 
archicreus of Asia under Claudius), 12M 894 (for an archiereus with the gentiicium 
Julius in a decree of Halikamassos for Augustus), 1Siratonieia 1024 (the bearer, a 
TiClaudius, was also iegaredoasros viv YeBaerar), OGIS 383 (Lapethos, a priest of 
‘Tiberius), FUD TIL3, 181 (=Syll? 813 A), SEG 7.825 (Gerusa, for the agonothetes of a 
local festival for Trajan praised dvi viv UraySaDovray aired nods re civ olkoy vi 
ZxBacriv sieiBens,.., the honorand apparently never having been personally acquainted 
‘with the emperor, only his relations with governors and procurators are mentioned), ibid. 
17.596 (a similar ease from Attala, third cent. A.D.?) 

"Le. (n. 163). CE. the view of Dunant and Pouillowx (1.163) on the connection of the 
same titles with the formative period in the development of the imperil cult and its 
representatives on Thasos during the frst century A.D. 
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title philokaisar is attributed to the head of a local association of frippery 
dealers in the text of a dedication to Augustus identified with Hermes.’ 

Philokaisar, however, scems fundamentally to have expressed the 
titular’s devotion to the kaisar/-es, this being postulated by the inherent 
force of the first part of the compound.’ Furthermore, the gradual 
formation of the family of the kaisares rendered the term as applying to 
loyalty to the whole family. Kaisar remained for a long time in the Greek 
East the standard way of referring to the emperor, rivaled only by 
autokrator and later by basileus,'” while Sebastos remained always the 
term for referring either to the founder of the principate, Augustus 
himself, or an actual title of the emperor(s) as a living institution." | do 
not know of any case (and I could not imagine one) in which a Greek 
would address a Roman emperor in the carly centuries “& Z<Baaré.” 
Kaisar was much more of a personal, real name and so the term 
philokaisar was ideally suitable to express a devotion primarily to the 
person(s) and not the institution 


' Maiuri, NS, 466, on which see above, p. — with n. 93, 

™ Cf, below on various such compounds with the names of Roman sovereigns, Of 
course, this form and idea ("very favorable, devoted to” without an implication of cult) of 
compound was not new but rooted in classical and hellenistic Greek tradition, regarding 
especially cities, niers, and men of letters: Thus we finde sidaStvauos, edoSriaios et 
simun.; erdénuges, edhaddfardees, edagedars (all already in Stribo) and, of course, 
various such dynastic titles as eiAdeAeos, eihoraizue et simi. eiAéungos, eiAavgrnibyg 
et simu, (all the examples from LSJ, sv. where the respective source/s are cited), That 
such compounds could have been used in the pre-Roman age as a distinctive expression 
of the devotion to a ruler as an institution and as a person is shown by Dio, 17.1142: 
obmagSingnre (sc. NAiGaidees) Kearugiv wis qig char sadaevia, Heaierina Bi 
‘#iadifasiess. The basic significance of the philo-compounds survives tnuch later us best 
exemplified in the description of Sarapis himself as e”éeaseag in an inscription from 
Coptos of Severan date: B.A.Van Groningen, Mnemosyne 35(1927), 265. On the other 
hand, a possible religious connation in the devotion expressed by this sort of compound 
predating Roman times can be seen in such cases as, for example, the gieSasihurrai of 
Plotemaic Egypt—cf. M.Launey, Recherches sur les armées hellénistiques, (Paris 19872) 
1.1029 —with which we could then compare the evneaierai of Samos and the 
erddgrayus Salutars cited below or the eitebiéizess of Didvma S02 (second cent. A.D.) 
of, even more appropnistely, the eexawagei; of the inscription of Mion (Pleket, 
LLeyden, no. 4: first cent. A.D.) A tate antique application of such a usage is then eg 
the expression gvegalevou overiase7 in IG 1V.205 (sixth cent. A.D). 

9 See the still useful delineation of the semantic content of these terms in Greck texts of 
the Roman period by AL Wifstrand, Autokrator, “Kaisa, Basleus. Bemerkungen zu den 
eriechischen Benennungen der rOmischen Kaiser,” in) APAMA. (MP Nilsson. 
edicatum, ed. K Hanell et al), 1939, 529-$39. Further: Mason, 119-21, 

"This emerges mast clearly thik, fom the frequent collective use ofthe plural 
LeBaewwh: eg in Syl? $14.45, 8209, Oliver, GC. 296-7, 38.17.46. [0] 5 
ZalBlaerds. ibid, 7511.41 (a letter of Hadrian to the Delphisns, 125 A.D.) was obviously 
Augustus. Cf, Mason, 146 
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A telling detail in this respect is that philosebastos is used only later 
with a frequency paralleling that of philokaisar but also applied, far more 
often than its “twin title,” to larger bodies such as cities, constitutional 
organs of cities (demos, boule, gerousia etc.) and associations of various 
kinds.'” A good example comes from Kos itself where Sosikles son of 
Menippides, himself styled as philokaisar, is the priest of grhoreBéorou 
Aéjou Kejwv.' The same impression is conveyed exactly by a passage 
in the famous donation of Salutaris at Ephesos: in a context where almost 
everyone and anything wears the badge of philosebastos (as very usual in 
this city), Salutaris himself distinctively appears as giAdgrewis xa 
gihéxaicag,'” both terms obviously bearing out a much more personal 
and genuinely religious devotion than philosebastas, which seems to stay 
‘on a somewhat more distant and official (though, of course, not 
negligible) level. Nevertheless, this does not at all impede a connection 
with the imperial cult for philasebastos, too, as many examples may 
show—notably in an inscription from the Heraion of Samos on which we 
find in the year 71 after Augustus’ apotheosis (: 85 A.D.) a veonoins 
aloeBris bearing the dual title eudmeaiariis gihor’Baotos."" As we also 
happen to know on Samos of a priestess ris Ageméridos "Hoag xail 
@sa¢ ovdias YeBacriis (‘Livia),'” it should be clear that both cults, 
Hera’s and Augusta's ran parallel to their priests’ respective devotional 
titles. On Kos itself we find a priest of Tiberius, worshipped as Zeus 
Kapetolios Alseios, with the titles giAlolxaieagos yihorsBdorou'™ and a 
collegium of three napoai at Halasama dedicating a statue of Sebasta 


"5 On philosebastos upplicd to cities ete. see above all LLRobert, in: J. des Gagniers (et 
al), Laodicée du Lycos. Le Nymphée, (Québec 1969) 281-9; id., Hellenica %{1949), 212. 
‘A further selection of examples: LPergamon 432: edoxiBaotzev xoniv viv xara Tip] 
‘olay (1EMrjuv]. 1G XIL7.266 (Minoa/Amorgos) % eitoriBaevos Mecvomriiy Bouts, 
IGRR 1V.932 (of the gerousia of Chios), 1223, 1248, 1249 (of the boule of Thyateir). 
‘SEG 28.1115, 1119 (of the demos and a phyle in Eumeneiw/Phrypia). Also this usage of 
the term is especialy frequent in Ephesos: SEG 77.4194 (ofthe polis), LEphesos 449 (of 
the demas), ib.21 and 449 (of the boule and the demos), 532 (ofthe boule, 30 also in SEG 
37.886), 535 (of the gerouxia, so also in SEG 71.568), 293 (of the of x00 neond'reg05 Seat 
‘Auovteou Koonretrou ewenssee wlerai). 

% PFT 362, probably first century A.D. 

1” LBphesas 27.4S1-2 (p.198). Cf. also ibid. the decree no. 449 (under Domitian) where 
philosebastos is attributed to the boul, the demos (cf. above) and the collectively (not 
individually) named strafegor of the city while the grammateus of the people, fully 
named, is philokaisar. 

1" [GRR 1V.1732. CE. the comment of the editio princeps by M.Schede, MDAI(A) 
441919), 39. 

PY IGRRIV.984, 

© Segre, LCos, EV 1352. 
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Homonoia Drusilla and being collectively called giAoxaredguy,'® In 
other Koan examples, as for example in the collective attribution of the 
title philokaisares to a group of three generals honored after their period 
of service,"" the term may have a more formulaic and general 
connotation." 

So both titles, not an invention of Xenophon’s age, already had (and 
‘would continue) a history on Kos and the rest of the Roman East. An old 
and relevant question here is how someone received these titles. There 
seem to be mainly two theories: either they were conferred by the 
emperor'™ (as the title amicus Caesaris/principis, postulated as an 
equivalent for them in all cases) or they were granted by the cities to 
their citizens who had distinguished themselves through some special 
connection with the emperor." The first alternative proves impossible if 
‘we consider the great numbers of these titulars and the further attribution 
(especially of philosebastos) to corporations etc." The case of the client 
kings, for whom amicus Caesaris sometimes actually equals 
Philokaisar,"” seems to be an carly and particular part of the 
development, belonging rather to the sphere of expressly inter-state 
relations and consequent concession of titles. The second altemative 
seems much nearer the truth, and the view has been held that popular 
proclamations were the usual mode of such awards as it is attested for 
cognate terms, for example philopatris."" The end of a fragmentary, 





Herzog, Hal, no. 5 (p. 493). Drusilla’s name had been erased but was sil legible in 

Herzog's time. 

1 PH 65.1 

‘™ On the other side, the more personal flavor of philoketsar seems also confirmed by its 
parallel development into a Greek personal sume (®i2éxaieag): Fraser, Kings of 
Commagene, 370, 1. 27 

'M Mansterberg, 315-316 (wit eatir literature). 

"S Most recent and authoritative expression of this view by Fraser, Kings of Commagene, 

370 who thinks, however, that Xenophon as philokaisar is to be classified in a wide 
category of “notable public figures and especially client-rulers," having eared this ttle 
from “the Roman authorities” I think a civic award of this tile on Xenophon, too, 
more probable. Imperial favor wus the precious political metal necessary but it could be 
coined into Greek titles locally, either by client kings themselves, asthe highest authority 
in their states, or in the case of an outstanding citizen, by his own city. (Of course, there 
‘as perfect understanding with both emperor and bonorand). Cf, below. 

© Even an eventual mediation of the provincial representatives (governors etc.) of the 
‘emperor inthe local uward of the titles could not sufficiently explain the diffusion of the 
later 

CF. n, 168 und Braund, 106. 

So Fraser, Kings of Commagene, 370, n. 28 utilising L-Robert, Etudes épigraphiques 
et philologiques, (Paris 1938) 140 (a mention of giAérarors euvySeig in an inscription of 
Chios) and id, Hellenica 13(1965), 2156. with n_ 4 (combination of the latter with Luc, 
Peregr. 15 om the reaction of the demos of Pasion to the announcement of a donation by 
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apparently unpublished honorary inscription for a Koan benefactress, 
lying today in the courtyard of the Casa Romana, clears up the point: to 
reward the lady's services ...6 duos tYaviouzo yonuatitey advav 
sleeBi ‘quida gidérarew." Obviously, these three designations 
(eusebes, herots, philopatris) were titles officially conferred through @ 
popular vote. Whether this always occured only in the form of popular 
proclamations, or these latter possibly culminated from an act of the 
assembly might be a matter of (perhaps varying) style. There seems to be 
no reason to suppose that there was a procedural difference in regard to 
the awarding of philokaisar and similar “imperial” titles in Greek cities. 
Thus the important fact emerges that the possession of these titles on a 
local level was not simply the imprint of the imperial power-nexus on 
provincial societies—the people of a polis were also allowed some sense 
(better: illusion) of autonomy in keeping the formal right to confer titles 
testifying loyalty to the Sebastoi. A little strange though this may appear, 
it was nonetheless quite clever as an injection of vitality into local 
politics to involve the citizenry in rendering such loyalties into socially 
accepted titles on the peripheral, but not at all insignificant, civic level. 
On the other hand, the proliferation of these “imperial titulars” in 
the cities obviously created the need of a new term by which to honor 
someone more closely connected with a specific emperor (or even actual 
co-emperor). So the properly personal friendly relation with, and 
devotion to, a particular emperor found its expression in further philo- 
compounds, continuing a relevant tradition of the Greck (see above). We 
find such an association of gikayginnar oyBrurrai, obviously devoted to 
Augustus’ viceroy, in Smyrna (2). Philo'” has Macro, the practorian 
prefect, assert he had sufficiently proved giAdxaiag iis xal 
gidoriBéqios alvar (“to be not just a friend of the Caesar(s) but especially 
of Tiberius”). There is then only one giAoydsog in an Ephesian name list 











ri 
This i the conclusion ofthe preserved tet (sixteen lines), covering the Lower part of a 
broken marble stele (h. 64, w. $9.5, th. 24 em; the left and right margin take the form of a 
decorative cornice, so the written surface is just 47x40 em). The honorund’s services 
oncered the provision of a whale series of cult objects (apparently fora temple), 99 
(LA ME: sad gayita NvewbiabeipY sai Bir sea 
ai Suhuarigioy dxceadxay nai! teiraBa, virene xa 
al dyadwhrm aie rive xai maganevdcuaza rola xai xearign Uedadsl § Rayos. 
‘The lettering would agree with an early imperial date. On the popular award of such titles 
cf, now also the case of Kleanax gidondzue in Kyme (2 B.C-2A.D.): SEG 32(1982), 
1243.26-28, 
1! Picket, I.Leyden, no. 5 (p11). Cf. the testimony of a euiBioers viv gitoweBés 
lished and commented by C Habicht, Pergamon VIIL3, no. 85(p.117). 
"De leg. ad Gaim, 37, 
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of Caligula’s times in which all persons included are collectively 
designated at the end as oi giAoréBarvo1."* Polemo Il of Pontus, a close 
friend of Caligula, from whom he received his throne,'” appears also as 
giAoyequavixés in the date of a manumission from Gorgippia.'"* Herod 
of Chalkis is styled as yrAoxAaddiag on some of his coins,’ Still later a 
procurator of Commodus and high priest in Egypt styles himself as 
idoxduuodos xai gihoréganic,”* while—not to lose sight of the basic 
undertone of familiarity in such compounds—one of Commodus’ 
deliciae was called Didoxéupodos, Benevwolons ris neormogias Ty 
orogyiv viv és Tov maida rol Bacidéws as Herodian explains."” 

Against this background, it is quite natural, but nonetheless 
significant, that Xenophon was also giAoxAad@ios'™ and later on 
gtdovégw.!” Philoklaudios appears in the “canon” (sce above), In 
Segre, TC 111 (of. above) both titles were inscribed and survived 
Philoneron existed in PH 345 (erased)*” and Ankp 1934.93 (also 
erased)."' It is further remarkable that philoklaudios appears in the 
“canon” between philokaisar and philosebastos. It seems apt to say that 
all three terms in this arrangement expressed the combined familiarity 
and loyalty of Xenophon to the family of Caesares, Claudius personally 
and the institution of the Principate. The friendlier one might appear to 
various aspects of imperial power, the more elevated one’s local status 
and dignity were, 





"1 Robert, Hellenica 7(1949), 207. Cf. also Robert's remarks, ibid. 210. on the relly 
ic tills eeBaareviarg saul eeBaerehéyes 

D.C, $9.122 

IPE 1.400 (41 A.D;; Polemo's name has been later erased to be replaced by that of 
Mithridates (1), CC Bround, 105+1 10.2, giving a wrong citation. 

" Bumett, RPC, 4778, 479 (43/4 A.D.) 

™ H.Hunger, AAntPfung, 10(1962), 1546 

"4173, 

"The imperial credit for this civic political capital appears in Claudius’ second and third 
unpublished letters to the Kouns (see below, p. 1381) where we find a mention of 
Tregrwiou Zaowdirres/ ww larged wav xai giov (IL6-7 of the sccond letter) and 
[Sr1p\/emiou Zeveptivz (70d larged nov xai siViau aisi gihordrer2lel (I. 9-11 of the 
hird letter) The juxtaposition of Xenophon’s devotion to his emperor and his homecity 
here is noteworthy. Its, of course, a fine irony of imperial history that one of two men in 
all who gained a public recognition of their special “friendliness” to Claudius was the 
emperor's Tacitesn poisoner (Ann, 12.67). CE Herzog, XEN, 231-6. 

The only so far attested case of such a tituarly coined familiarity with this emperor 

% There seems to be no sufficient reason for supposing, however, that an earlier 
engraved gitoxdacdov had been replaced by ¢idevéguia al this point as Paton, ibid. 
assumed just on the ground that on the “impression” of the stone he was able to study the 
available space “suits the former better than the Inter.” The editio princeps by M Dubois, 
BCH S(1881), 474, n. 1 docs not mention any traces of a double erasure but simply 
supposes (as Verified by later finds) a succession of titles in Xenophon’ nomenclature. 

®! Xenophon styles himself (dedicator! here simply as eiRevégun. 
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Xenophon’s Roman connections were also twice (in the two 
documents mentioned last) expressed with the oldest pertinent title 
‘gtAogcpraos. As both these cases are post-Claudian (cf. above) and in 
‘the latter, Xenophon’s own dedicative text, philoromaios is placed first, 
before philoneron, philokaisar and philosebastos, there might be an 
effort here to emphasize the great Koan’s firm bonds with Rome, beyond 
any change of ruler." 

Between Xenophon's titles of imperially and locally centered 
tinction belongs sige3%js. This is very probably a hint at his various 
priestly positions discussed above; eusebela was, of course, the virtue par 
excellence for a priest.” Piety to all gods, imperial and local, was 
certainly an asset of Xenophon's personality, thus it appears 
independently exalted in the “canon.” Xenophon himself did not fail to 
include this attribute in his own edition of his titulature (Anfip 1934.93, 
ef, above). Claudius probably also mentions Xenophon’s eusebeia in a 
restored passage of the first of his three unpublished letters to the Koans 
(see below, p. 138ff), 

We next address the portion of the title list that brings Xenophon 
nearer his native island with its political traditions. In a significant way, 
it helps mark the points of similarity and difference in the polis-centered 
praise of him and Nikias, his unspoken predecessor in local excellence 
Immediately after the titles that celebrate various facets of his familiarity 
with the imperial house, Xenophon appears in the “canon” as Béyov viov, 
idondreides and (after slesBois) alegyéra tas rareidos, which con- 
cludes his Bargerspiege!. We may recall that these are all old conceptual 
insignia of Nikias. The last one remains virtually the same (only vas 
margidos replacing +s né)uos), Xenophon's quality as Koan euergetes 
crowns and epitomizes at the same time his historical role in Koan eyes 
(cf. above). On the contrary, we may notice that place and value of the 
rest have substantially changed. The subordination of Kos to Rome is 
now openly expressed in Xenophon’s usual hierarchy of titles for 
distinction near the emperors comes first.“ Unavoidably, the old 





+2 However, we should also notice that in PH 345 philoromaios appears last in the series 
of “Roman tiles, just before philopanis. Compare also the remarks above on the 
absence of this element from Nikias’titlature. 

3 Thus for example the instigator of the above-mentioned reform of the Halasaman 
prietlst,Aristion son of Chatippos, appears himself with the label eieeBig (Her2og 
Hal, no. priest no. 38). The same titles attached to the neopotat atthe Samian Heraion 
known from /GRR IV.991. The actions ofa priest were also offen praised with the adverb 
eaB as (i) in the Koan examples PH 119, Maiur, NS, 462; Sepre, LCos, EV 226, 
31 The only exception is PH 345 where @iyev viév comes after the Roman posts but 
before the Rome-centered titles 
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designations “son of the damos” and philopatris look insignificant in 
comparison with those of Nikias’ age—especially the first, as already 
noticed in the longer discussion of its attribution to Nikias (see above). It 
cannot have retained the same meaning and force. This is here clearly a 
supplementary titular filiation (Xenophon’s real father is always 
mentioned first), which takes us from the simulation of a real relation to 
the Damos, (and consequent foundation of a heroic identity in Nikias’ 
case), to the level of a simple element of the honorary political vocabu- 
lary in the imperial East. It is perhaps equally significant that what was 
by now simply a title could be also omitted, while the Roman titles 
remained—as in Maiuri, NS, 459 (the honorary inscription for Xeno- 
phon’s mother, cf. above). Besides, it might be noteworthy that Damos 
as a deity, although mentioned in connection with other local priests of 
his age,*” is absent from what we know of Xenophon’s own priesthoods, 

Xenophon as philopatris needs only two more points of comment: 
(a) Claudius himself mentions (and advertises in a way) this quality of 
his favorite doctor in his third unpublished letter to the Koans (sce 
below). The emperor apparently regarded it as vital to confirm this 
clement in the public image of such a useful human bond between the 
imperial center and periphery. (b) Philopatris appears also in many other 
similar honorary texts for imperial magnates in the Greck East in 
combination with (and regularly in hierarchical subordination to) the 
“Roman” titles philoromatos/philokaisar/philosebastos,™ An alternative 
conjunction of “son of the people/city etc.” and these latter titles is also 
frequent.” The significance of these phenomena should be clear: love of 
the fatherland and filial care of one’s homecity could be now only 
guaranteed if, and to the degree, a civic statesman could exhibit firm 
loyalty to Rome and receive corresponding Roman (in the best case: 
imperial) favor. 

‘The only title of Nikias’ canon interestingly absent from 
Xenophon’s is heros. As analyzed above, the other post-Nikian examples 
of its attribution on Kos may show that, as a term of public distinction, it 
was not lavishly bestowed, but was rather conservatively and selectively 
used for really important Koans. At least some of its original value must 
have been preserved. It is therefore noteworthy that this attribute does 
‘accompany Xenophon’s name in one of his own dedicative texts (Ankip 
1934.93) and also in three of the honorary texts for him (PH 93; Segre, 





295 So in Mairi, NS, 462. 

6 Cf n. 169 above, 

* Cf, on Kos itself the cases of Nikagoras son of Eudamos, C-Hetereius Pf, Lautus and 
L.Cossinius Lf: Bassus cited above (p. 52, n. 119), 
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1.Cos, EV 241; Segre, TC, 111, ef. above on all these texts), The authors 
of these honors are public bodies (the people/the city of Kos, the council 
and the people of Kos, the deme and residents of Kalymna respectively). 
Inall four passages heros appears side by side with ewergetas (in PH 93 
these two terms alone summarize his personality). As the date of Aniip 
1934.93 and Segre, TC, 111 is Neronian and also PH 93 looks rather like 
a thanksgiving (edzaglioriag] yagi) to Xenophon for his contribution 
to Koan welfare," we may see a later, crowning honor in this title. 
However, its bestowal cannot postdate Claudius’ death since Xenophon 
is philoklaudios only in Segre, Cos, EV 241. A title that could have 
been perhaps provocative (as compared to Nikias’ earlier entitlement?) at 
an early date for Xenophon in the interest of Kos, was eventually granted 
by the city and born by him with unaffected pride in the mature years of 
his career, The dedicative text of PH 93 mentions Xenophon’s name in 
the dative (...Zevogdvt) so the verb to be restored is probably 
xaStéqwoey as in the similar dedication to Nikagoras son of Eudamos,*” 
‘This seems further to imply real cult honors for Xenophon as heros, alive 
or dead.”"” 

To sum up, Xenophon’s titulature, provides clear evidence that the 
advent of a new era on Kos: accommodation and influence with Rome is 
the condition openly celebrated in the new type of ewergetes that 
Claudius’ doctor represents, while the traditional civic distinctions are 
relegated to a secondary position. Even the “revised” euergetes" local 
piety may appear because it is integrated into the cult of the gods, the 
imperial ones significantly leading the list. 


4 Cf, Herzog, NEX, 241. 

2 Herang, KF, 212, p. 135; e£ above 

3 Cf. above on this ambiguity in some uses of heros and also the probable restoration of 
the same term for Xenophon (here certainly dead) in the honorary decree for his 
descendant, known ffom Herzog, N&X, 246, 2 (ef above, p. 77). 
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D. M.Aelius Sabinianus: Titulature and public 
position on Kos, profession, date and possible 
connections. M’.Spedius Rufinus Phaedrus and the 
Koan Spedii. 


‘The next important public figure on Kos to be considered is M.Aclius 
Sabinianus, who seems to rival in the second century A.D. Xenophon’s 
authority on Kos in the first. What we knew of him until now consisted 
mainly in another small series of the small dedicative monuments to the 
“paternal gods,” of the type already examined in connection with Nikias 
and Xenophon. The standard text of these dedications is: Ozoig nazediois 
trig iyeing Mégxou Ailou EaG(e)mavod, viod néhsws xai yagouaiag, 
siegyéra vas nateidos, 

Paton, Herzog, and Maiuri were aware of few such documents (see 
Appendix 4) and none commented on the person they concerned. 
Conversely, when one of the small dedications for Sabinianus was found 
in the excavations of the Casa Romana, L.Laurenzi,' reached the radical 
conclusion, that in this man “si crede di poter riconoscere un parente 
dell'imperatrice Sabina” (cf. below). Even after Segre, TC, 202 published 
a Kalymnian manumission dated éri yo(wdezou) AiAlou Za8smavod and 
identified this monarchos with the honorand of the dedications mentioned 
above, no further notice has been made of him. $.Sherwin-White has not 
mentioned him in her synthesis of Koan history, and J.Benedum in an 
‘almost contemporancous article on a new dedication for Sabinianus (sce 
Appendix 4), reached only the negative conclusion that he should not be 
confused with a Fabius Sabinianus known from Iasos.” 

After Segre, J-Cos increased the number of the private dedications 
for Sabinianus from seven to twenty three (Appendix 4) the situation has 
considerably changed. Furthermore, the first time we have now also an 
honorary text for him inscribed on the base of his statue erected by the 
gerousia of Kos (see below). Habicht has remarked, on the basis of the 
significantly increased number of the private dedications and their 
formulaic similarity with those for Nikias, that this Sabinianus should 
possess an analogous position in Koan society; he could be “ein Herodes 


' “Atuiviti del Servizio Archeologico nelle Esole Tuliane dell"Egeo nel biennio 


1934/35," BA 30(1936) 129M (140). 
* Benedum, 239 
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Atticus im kleinen.”* Evidence currently available seems to confirm this 
impression, offering important details and allowing room for further 
possible connections 

{As for Sabinianus’ small private dedications, we should specify first 
that their preserved number is now approximately the same as that of 
Nikias’ (twenty-three to twenty-two respectively) and about half of those 
for Xenophon (fifty-eight), as tabulated in the Appendices 2-4. If we 
compare these numbers with the four known cases of similar dedications 
for M’ Spedius Rufinus Phaedrus (see below and Appendix 4), the text of 
which, apart from the honorand’s name, is identical with that for 
Sabinianus, we may conclude that the latter's importance and recognition 
‘on imperial Kos recalled rather the position of his glorious forerunners in 
local politics than that of his possible contemporaries or successors. 

Equally instructive is comparing the dedicative text to the “paternal 
gods” for Sabinianus with those for Nikias and Xenophon. It strikes one 
immediately that the term ‘son of the people” (vids rod Béyuov) has not 
even been given a subordinate place in the dedications for Sabinianus: it 






has been simply replaced by the new distinction “son of the city and the 
‘gerousia” (vids rékews xai yegourias). That in one of the twenty three 





dedications* the old label survives in conjunction with the gerousia (@éyuou 
xai yaqourias viod) is even more symptomatic of the change implied. 
“Son of the damos” is clearly an outdated clement, practically a relic, of 
political portraiture, The (great) euergetes of Kos, Sabinianus, as his only 
other distinction in these texts emphasizes, is not adomed even with a 
mete titular-like mention of the Koan damos (as it was still the case with 
Xenophon). Instead he is now simply one of a number of imperial 
‘magnates of the Greck world (see above) who styled themselves as “son of 
the city,” “son of the boule,” “son of the gerousia” etc 

Despite van Rossum’s® useful and important dissertation, we still 
‘cannot understand exactly the role(s) of the various gerousiai in Greek 
cities of the Roman Empire. One thing seems certain: they were regularly 
local elite bodies with apparently religious duties and/or educational 
character, such as supervision of a gymnasium, probably even more 
aristocratic in concept and essence than some cases of boulai in the 
imperial period.” That the emperors corresponded with gerousiai, and 





> Habicht, Kos, 87, although he somewhat underestimates (nineteen) the new total of 
private dedications for Sabinianus. 

4 Segre, 1.Cos, EV 71 

5J.A. van Rossum, De gerousia in de griekse steden van het romeinse rijk, (diss. Leiden 
1988), in Dutch with un English summary: pp-238-242. 

Cf, especially the institution of the pafrobouloi, sons of council-members (bowlewtai) 
‘who were allowed to participate, without formal membership yet, in the proceedings of 
the councils, and so prepared to succeed their fathers later as councillors: sce Nigdelis, 
1916 (with the earlier literature). 
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often dealt with requests from and about them,” shows how important a 
“para-public” position this institution had for the Roman view point. 
What we knew about the Koan gerousia" has now been considerably 
enriched. The second of the three unpublished letters of Claudius to the 
Koans (sce below, p. 138ff) concems the award of some privileges to the 
Koan gerousia through the usual mediation of Xenophon, The grateful 
reaction of the body to Xenophon's munificence towards Kos is contained 
in the very fragmentary decree (Segre, Cos, EV 9), This gerousia on 
Kos seems to date at least from the beginning of the Empire. There is 
probably some evidence of her activity already under Augustus in Segre, 
1.Cos, EV 373: [A yeqoucila Péiov/ (Kaigagla Eefaerol/ (Kaicaglos 
dv.’ There is now also a very interesting document about the gerousia’s 
responsibilities in Segre, Cos, ED 230 (dated there “I sec, d.C.”). The 
gerousia erected here a list of persons, obviously important citizens and 
probable benefactors of the city and itself in previous generations, whose 
honorary statues (és2er@ox) the body somehow “consumed in the 
emergency faced” (& yegoucia... xarexptaro é& tiv émorévra xaigéy). 
Habicht notices the unique character of this document and points to a 
probable identification of some names listed here with Koan notables of 
the first half of the second century B.C."° This must mean that the Koan 
-gerousia was officially invested not only with the care for the preservation 
of these statues (and, if needed, with a similar dispositional authority), but 
also, in a way, with the collective memory of the whole city. We may also 
conclude that its origin was possibly earlier than the Augustan age. 
However, the function of the gerousia as a further significant organization 
of public interest (and possibly involvement) on imperial Kos evidently 
emerges here, and is probably summarized in the twin filiation of 
Sabinianus as “son of the city and the gerousia.” We may also notice that 
in the text of the private dedications Sabinianus is elegyéras tas 
rargidos, while in the new honorary document of the gerousia for him 
(see below), he appears as alegrérns THs néAsws xal tavriig (Sc. Tig 
‘yeqovcias). The content of “fatherland” seems equated with city and 
gerousia combined. 

Tam tempted to recognize here the end of a distinct development of 
terms and realities: the successful local politician of later imperial Kos did 








7 The case of the Athenian gerousia in the late Antonine period is an instructive (though 
also insufficiently known) example: ef. the dossier Oliver, GC, nos. 193-203. 

* A concise picture in Sherwin-White, Cos, 222f. 

A restoration {4 SovAlé may be excluded, as there seems to be no certain case of a 
Koan monument erected by the council alone. On PH 118 cf: Paton’ comment, ibid, On 
the involvement of the gerousia on Kos (as elsewhere) in the imperial cult ef. Segre, 
1.Cas, EV 255 (Vitellius). 

" Habicht, Kos, 86. 
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not lay any more emphasis on projecting his ideal relation to the Koan 
damos, The more impersonal and constitutionally neutral term of the 
polis, as well as the selectively constituted and highly active and 
respectable local gerousia, were sufficient substitutes if he wanted to 
advertise his public favor. The Koan demos survived as a name and 
constitutional appearance (so e.g. in a perhaps somewhat later Ephesian 
inscription)'’ but the eroding of its real power seems to be reflected in this 
evolution of political-ideological terminology. 

Two of the new private dedications for Sabinianus offer another 
insight: they combine the standard text with the representation of a 
snake—in relief or engraved." We have already seen the meaning of this 
element on some similar monuments of Xenophon’s—"* so the conclusion 
may be reached that Sabinianus was also a doctor. Thus he may be 
compared to Xenophon in regard to his social position on Kos. The 
outstanding political success of an important doctor was iterated, The 
wealth of a good doctor (as we know of Xenophon)'* probably facilitated 
his career as a local benefactor. 

The date and connections of Sabinianus should also be examined 
Segre concisely and uniformly labeled the private dedications for 
Sabinianus “I sec, d.C..”" His different dating of /.Cos, EV 71: “I sec, 
4.C." (if itis not a misprint) may be explained by the unusual conjunction 
of damos and gerousia in his title noted above, It is clear, however, that 
this inscription cannot be separated from the rest by a century. | wonder 
whether Segre was also somewhat influenced in the aberrant dating of 
that single document for Sabinianus by his already established position on 
the date of the monarchos, Aclius Sabinianus, in the series of the 
Kalymnian manumissions. It was his theory that the dossier of these 
manumissions (edited, also posthumously, in the 7C, nos. 152ff) should 
fall inside the period from Tiberius to about the end of Claudius.’ So 
Aclius Sabinianus, listed as monarchos in one of these documents, also 
belonged in that period. A consequent uncertainty has attached to 
Sabinianus” date. The new honorary inscription of the Koan gerousia for 
him and the examination of other, already published documents definitely 
prove, I think, that his context in Kos is the second century A.D. (if not 
still alittle later) 


" RHeberdey, Forschungen in Ephesos, I, (Wien 1912) no, $5 (p.171), where duos 
Kajay and xélug Kejor are alternating terms. 

® Segre, 1.Cos, EV 71 

" Thid., EV 281. 

4 See above p. 95, n. 135. 

°S PL, NH, 29.5.7. CE. above. 

Segre, TC, pp. 170-2. The only later, systematic study (from a juristic point of view) 
‘of the same material by Ant Babakos, Bizus sixeyisuaned Suiou uy rip vey K@uqoy 
‘iv A’p X.aliva, (Athens 1963) 23 accepted Segre’s date. 
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‘The new document for Sabinianus has been found in the city of Kos 
(not in situ)” and lies now in the Castle of the Knights. It is inscribed on 
the front face of a base of greyish marble (h. 64 cm, w. 58 cm, th. 36 cm), 
Preserving on its upper surface two small almost square dowel holes, 
probably for the fastening of the superimposed statue. The text reads: 


H megevoia Magxor/ Ailuor ZaBorasén! iv vie néhews xail doxriig 
alsgyirny silqagiaring niem, ryuval eragxeciros Nouxiou! @arviou 
Basaoy Eypa/riavod, érahyreilorres Maguay Enedilov Breidhoy, 
deperirra/rjoarros Aidiou Nialfixdpov. 





At the end of |. 1 a hedera (“ivy-leaf’) and at the end of 1. 3 another sign 
(like a tau “fallen” to the left) serve decorative-symmetrical purposes. The 
letters are carefully written and apicated. The middle bar of alpha is 
broken, omicron is as big as the other letters. The circle of omega (also as 
big as the other letters) opens at the bottom to continue in the form of two 
short, horizontal lines. The circle of phi is oval-shaped and its vertical line 
longer than the usual height of the rest letters, The most similar example 
of lettering I could find among illustrated Koan inscriptions is PH 130= 
Segre, /.Cos, EV 206, of probably Neronian or post-Neronian date (the 
honorand is priest of Asklepios Caesar). However, here and in PH 94= 
Segre, /.Cos, EV 233 (for Xenophon’s brother) several letters suggest a 
distinctly older dating.” So a date in the second century A.D. for the new 
inscription is probable and can only be corroborated by a study of the 
letter forms in the rest of the documents illustrated for Sabinianus."” We 
should, of course, consider that these latter, because of their character, 
represent a regularly lower level of execution than the monument erected 
by the Koan gerousia 

Some further prosopographical and onomastic observations on the 
persons mentioned in the new text for Sabinianus may strengthen the 
proposed rough dating, Two officials of the gerousia, L.Fannius Bassus 
Egnatianus” acting as gymnasiarchos (yyuvaciagz@v) and M.Spedius 








find (1991) in late antique context in the southeastem part ofthe city (on the way 
to Kako Prinuri), approwinnately atthe limit of the ancient eity and its modem extension 
in this area, has been noticed by Ersi Brouskari in a report to be published in the 
Chronika ot AD 19%. Her report will include a photograph. 1 thank her for this 
{information and also for the permission to study the inscription and present its text here, 
In the first inscription the kapp, the phi and the omicron. In the second one the 
horizontal bat of pi does not project on the sides, while the general formn of the letters is 
still more of a “square” than tending to oblong shapes. 

Segre, TC, 202, pl. CK. id.. .Cos, IL pls. 90 (EV 71), 93 (EV 86, 88), 135 (EV 281, 
282), 137 (EV 287, 292), 140 (EV 304, 305, 306, 307, 308), 142 (EV 313), 143 (EV 
338), 147 (EV 342), 

® {can find no other Fannit on Kos but | wonder whether there could be some ultimate 
connection with C-Fannius Cf ergarypés teaves who sends a letter to the Koan 
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Beryllus as epimeletes (érqehnretwy), and Aelius Alexander, an 
obviously subordinate superintendent of the technical work 
(éeyemotarieas),” were involved in Sabinianus’ honor. M.Spedius 
Beryllus must be related to M.Spedius Beryllus Allianus lulianus of PH 
103 (ef. above, p. 88 on this man’s relation to the Claudii Iuliani): not 
only the combination of gentilicium and cognomen,” otherwise unattested 
‘on Kos, but also the apparently similar social position bring the two 
Spedii close to each other. The one was here epimeletes of the gerousia 
while the other was hereditary priest “in accordance with a divine 
order. So we should cither identify them or suppose that the 
polyonymous priest was the grandson of the epimeletes. That Bassus 
bears the agnomen Egnatianus while Beryllus the epimeletes has none, 
makes a relationship of grandfather to grandson, between the latter and 
the priest, look more probable. Now, the lettering of PH 103 presents a 
form of omega more elaborate than in Sabinianus” inscriptions: the upper 
part of the letter is separated from the two short horizontal bars below and 
shaped like an ellipse opening and twisting inside at both ends below 
(somewhat recalling the volutes of the lonian capital).* This almost 
calligraphic form of the letter appears ¢.g, also in PH 99, a dedication for 
Geta; ibid. 102, an honorary monument independently datable after 
Commodus; ibid. 129, most probably datable after the Constifutio 
Antoniniana on the ground of Aig. Edgeortvou in 118-9; ibid. 
141 (honorary monument of a familia gladiatorum for their patron, the 
Asiarch Nemerius Castricius L.f, Paconianus and his wife Aurelia 
Sappho), not earlier than the second half of the second century A.D, 
because of its type and the gentilicium of Sappho” There are many 
similar examples of omega in Koan texts that also seem to date from such 








archontes (Jos, AJ 14.233) to facilitate some Jews’ transit through Kos (this Fannius, 
and the incident, is rather to be dated to 161B.C.: Sherwin-White, Cos, 2221. with n 
202). Egnatii on Kos: Herzog, KF, 61; probably also P71 361 and Segre, Cos, EV 364 
41 That he has the same gentilicium as Sabinianus but no praenomen and the kind of his 
engagement here may even suggest that he was a freedman of the honorand. 

2 erylus is also a rare cognomen on Kos, the only other case I know of being 
P.Ropillius Berylus in the Greek inscription Herzog. KF, 122, See below on its 
Sinificance 

® PAH 103.210: én legions xa Seiny xidaverw dnd qhooos Mdignev. 

> the faesiméles ofthis and the next inscriptions from PH. 

% See Campanile, no.54 (p. 70}. 
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a late period.”* These similarities should put the date of the polyonymous 
priest Beryllus approximately into the third century (first half?) and his 
grandfather the epimeletes somewhere in the second half of the second 
century A.D. This should then also be the approximate date of 
M.Aclius Sabinianus.” 

In further support of this, we may notice that cognomina or 
agnomina in -ianus, derived from respective cognomina or gentilicia, 
seem to appear as a distinct onomastic phenomenon on Kos about the 
middle of the first century A.D. They become fashionable no earlier than 
the second. Apart from the first members of the Claudii Juliani (see 
above), we should count among the earliest examples: Astxiag Kaooiviag 
Asuxiav vids Baooos Oia)Azgiavés and Té(nivos) Buoéd2uog 
BaBvAAavés ” in the first century A.D; then MwhAiw» Beeriavés, twice 
priest of Apollo at Halasama at rougly the tur from the first to the 
second century A.D,,*° still later M, Aigixios DaSiavég gymnasiarch in 
the second/third century A.D.,”' the polyonymous Ti.Claudius Alcidami f, 
‘Tullus Tulianus Spedianus Allianus,* the similar and roughly 
contemporaneous case of M Spedius Beryllus Allianus lulianus, Nemerius 
Castricius L.f, Paconianus (both latter cited in this section) etc.” So a 
date around the later second century A.D. would suit Sabinianus 
‘onomastically, too. 








™ So Segre, 1,Cos, EV 94, 220, 236, 249, 261, 264 (with the respective plates in vol. 1), 
Itis frequent among these examples that the two small horizontal lines are, even more 
claborately, spicated ut the ends 

2 This conclusion has its importance for the dating of the Kalymnian series of 
‘manumnissions published by Segre (ef. above), whose time-span for these now proves to 
be too short. It should be also evident that e.g. Segre, TC. 167 (ef. 168-172), dated én 
olvdexou) Whaoview K2w2vav07, is Flavian atthe eatliest 

% PHI30 (he is here mentioned as priest of Asklepios Caesar, which points to the 
period of Nero, ef ibid. 92). CE Segre, LCas, EV 206 and above (p. 52, n. 119) on his 
name. 

® Segre, 1 Cos, ED 228.11; most probably of the Flavian period, ef p, 86 above, 

* Herzog. Hal, no. 4, priest nos. 124 and 131 (ca. 97 and 104 A.D. respectively). He is 
probably a descendant (som?) of the earlier priest ibid, no, 104 AsiGxies) Zépytog 
TlaYAiaw. Should the younger Pollion be the son of a Roman and a 
Greek and thus possibly no Roman citizen himself (as his name form seems to indicate), 
the agnomen Sergianus would have additional significance 

™ Segre, Cos, EV 250 (“Till sec. AC."). Cf. also the case of a ®)aBratvés) restored in 
Segre, 1.Cos, EV 147.5 (“Il sec, o.C.") und possibly ibid, 160. 

® PH 135, ef p. 87 above, 

% The existence of two persons simultaneously with such agnomina (Sabinianus, 
‘Egnatianus) in the honorary text of the gerowsia for Sabinianus somehow also indicates 
‘an onomastc fashion. The tombstone PH 306: ExaBiov Exasgedsizou OgeADravet could 
belong to a freedman of the Spedit preserving their polyonymous habits. 
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‘A further basic onomastic remark, reserved for this context, concems 
the gentilicium of Sabinianus, Aelius. There are few other (and not 
earlier) Aclii on Kos,™ so it is most probable that Sabinianus’ nomen 
gentis should ultimately go back to Hadrian or one of his (adoptive) 
imperial relatives and successors. Having said this, we may enter the final 
prosopographical quest for Sabinianus. It is certainly possible that 


the name Sabinianus could antedate the possession of Roman citizenship 
and then derive from a person with some other gentilicium.** On the other 
hand, it is equally possible that such a cognomen could be derived not 
only from some related Sabinus but also from a Sabina, for example in 
the case of Ti,Flavius Sabinianus, the son of Ti Flavius Diomedes and 
Claudia Leontis quae et Sabina in L.Stratonikeia, 1, p.67. So Laurenzi’s 
old and bold assumption of a relation with Hadrian's empress cannot be 
excluded. 

Sabinianus” praenomen, however, is Marcus while the Hadrianic 
Aclii’s typical praenomen was that of Hadrian himself: Publius, 
Hadrian’s planned successor was a Lucius and his eventual one 
(Antoninus Pius) a Titus. So an immediate connection with any of these 
imperial personalities seems impossible. Of course, we cannot exclude the 
possibility of a change of praenomen in Sabinianus’ family after an 
original enfranchisement due to one of those Aclii, On the other hand, at 
least some M.Aelii must have received their Roman citizenship from 
M.Aurelius who bore as Caesar (139-161) the name M.Aclius Aurelius 
Verus Caesar, and sometimes appeared even as Augustus in the 
‘onomastic form M.Aclius Aurelius Antoninus.” A closer link with 
Sabinianus could then be M.Aurelius’ youngest daughter Aurelia Vibia 
Sabina" (born ca. 172 A.D.),” who outlived Septimius Severus, whose 
sister she had been officially recognized to be. We should also consider 
that some link between M.Aurelius and L.Verus with Kos may be 
supposed on the basis of the fragmentary inscription PH 101 that Paton 
preferred to restore as containing mention of these two emperors. 

Should we then connect the doctor M.Aclius Sabinianus with the 
imperial patronage of M.Aurelius and/or his youngest daughter in whose 
honor his cognomen would have been coined? We still know too little to 








can find only PH 188 and 261, neither of which should antedate the second century 
AD. 

55 tn the area of the islands we know eg. T. @hasines ZaBsmiavés 6 xai Awviers 
honored as heras by the council and people of Chatkis in 1G XIL.9.947, We should also 
‘consider an eventual change of gentilicium in adulation of « new imperil family, 

% Pv Rhoden, RE 12(1894), sv Annius (94), 2284 

* Dessay360; f. Holtheide, 108 

® p.yRohden, RE 1.2(1896), sv. Aurelius (263), 2544, 

» As estimated by W.Ameling, Boreas 11(1988), 69. 
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be categorical cither way. However, at least some hint at such a 
prestigious connection might have been expected in Sabinianus’ titulature, 
But what we know of it (even in the new text of the Koan gerousia) seems 
to be of exclusively local relevance, Xenophon’s later peer on Kos had to 
appear stripped of imperial titles. Thus, although Sabinianus’ praenomen 
and nomen may go back to M.Aurelius’ times, his cognomen could find 
another plausible and “non-imperial” interpretation. 

‘We should also note here that the names in -ianus, already examined 
from more than one aspect above (p. 84fF), could also express some sort 
of devotion to™ or, in some cases, an intellectual apprenticeship to, a 
person. In this latter sense we know for example that the disciples of the 
jurist Masurius Sabinus (first haf of the frst century A.D.) were known 

as Sabiniani (the counter-school were the Proculiani). *' Our Sabinianus 
‘was no jurist but we know of a Sabinus (Za8ivos) who was an important 
doctor” He is mentioned by Aulus Gellius® (ca, 180 A.D.) and 
Galenos,* the latter having been educated about the middle of the second 
century A.D. at Pergamon by his disciple Stratonikos. So Sabinus® floruit 
should be roughly placed in Hadrianic times. He was esteemed as a 
commentator of Hippokrates. A connection between this Sabinus and the 
Koan Sabinianus would then also be possible on professional, onomastic, 
and chronological grounds. However, we should content ourselves at 
present with simply pointing to it, There are still too many pieces missing 
from M. Aelius Sabinianus’ puzzle 


As we have seen, M.Spedius Beryllus was epimelefes when the Koan 
gerousia honored M.Aclius Sabinianus. This man, his probable grandson, 


© This idea presents itself not only in the frequent derivation of such names for 
slaves/treedmen from their masters’ own names—see LKajanto, The Latin Cognomina, 
(Helsinki 1965) esp. 35—but also in the naming of political or religious groups after 
their own “masters.” so eg. Albiniani, Nigriani, Cassiani (Tert, Ad Scap., 1.5) and, of 
course, Christian 

See Ar Steinwenter, RE 1A.2(1920), 5. Sabinus (29), 1600; W.Kunkel, Romische 
Rechisgeschichte, (Koln "1978) 107; most recently T.Honoré, OCD* sv. Masurius 
Sabinus, 9356 

© H.Gossen, RE 1A.2(1920), sv. Sabinus (25), 1600, K Deichgraber, Die griechische 
Empiriker-Schule, (Berlin 1965*) 25-9, 

1H168:..Sabinus medicus, qui Hippocratem commodissime commentatus est 

“ VA19 (Kohn): tly viv dy Teeyinyy Bdaexdduy sudiv Drparéveees rolvoue, 
aSaris LaBiveu v0i Trroxeareiev... and XVL196 (ibid): ...Podeas 28 6 Byéoros xai 
LaBives &x vv vewrégon... Rufus of Ephesos belongs probably to Trajan’s times: 
H.Gossen, RE AL (1914), sv. Rufus (18), 1208. 

For the sake of completeness I may also cite the apparently important son of a 
Sabinianus, a hosts publicus whose property had been confiscated (eary third century 
A.D.2¥ the succession of his éura patronatus is treated in CJ VL4.1 of 210 A.D. (ef. 
Frg.Vat. 29 FIRA?, I, p 468). 
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and another Spedius seem to have had important social roles on imperial 
Kos. We also noted above that the least numerous group of dedications to 
the “patemal gods” for the health of a local notable concem M’ Spedius 
Rufinus Phaedrus (four cases, see Appendix 4). The form of the text is the 
same as for Sabinianus; that is, Phaedrus was also “son of the city and the 
‘gerousia” and “benefactor of the fatherland,” Thus the constitutional and 
social conditions for Phaedrus’ honors should be also approximately the 
same. His meager epigraphic record looks rather like the dwindling phase 
of a long tradition, so I would be inclined to date him after Sabinianus, A 
comparison of the general style of lettering in his few inscriptions with 
those for Sabinianus on the basis of Segre’s photographs (and a partial 
personal examination) seems to favor the same conclusion, but one cannot 
be certain. 

‘What we may finally infer is that there seem to be some indications 
of humble origins for the Koan Spedii. In PH 309°” we have the tombstone 
of MSpedius Naso and his wife Spedia Elpis (her name in 
characteristically inverse order in the Greek text) whose occupation is 
expressly stated: noggugonishov, noggveorsitAiBos]. They were obviously 
engaged in the flourishing and lucrative trade of purple, which was 
connected with the local silk industry." We may combine this with the 
fact that the Spedii are one of the Roman gentes on Kos who are also 
attested on Republican Delos.” An origin from Italian negatiatores in the 
East seems then probable. On the other hand, there seems to be in this 
family a predilection for personal names (cognomina) borrowed from the 
vocabulary of precious stones. This is the case not only with Beryllus 
itself (beryllus= BrjquAAos, a green-blue precious stone)” but also with the 


“This further possible to recognize in Rufinus Phaedrus a descendant of M’Spedius 
Faustus (same praenomen anid nomen !) who served twice as priest of Apollo at Hala- 
‘sara in the first half ofthe first century A.D.: Herzog, Hal., no. 4, priest nos. 66, 74 

© Sherwin-White, Cos, 232, 1.65 dates it“e. iB.C-i A.D." 

Cr, ibid. 231f, 242 (on the relation to the Koan silk) and 383 (on the fame of the 
latter and its importance for the establishment of the Roman community on the 
See ibid. 252, n. 182. Cf. also the general remark by O.Salomies on the e 
‘Speaii in both Macedonia and Asia in Rizakis, R. Onomastics, 125, 

The word seems to appear first in the later Greek (cf: LSJ, sv.) and is probably of 
‘easter origin (the stone reputedly came from India or other regions of the Eust, cf 
H.Blamner, RE Il.1 (1897), sv. Berlos (3), 320f,). 1 was not able to find any other 
use of it as @ proper name in the area of the islands (no entry in Fraser-Mathews) and 
there is only a Zaidi rjgu??0s known from Athens inthe first half of the third century 
‘A.D. MJ.Osborne-S.G.Byme, A Lexicon of Greek Personal Names, Il. Attica, (Oxford, 
1994) s.v. It seems to have been more widespread in southern Italy but mainly in the 
imperial period: F.M-Fraser-E Matthews, A Lexicon of Greek Personal Names, HLA, 
(Oxford 1997) sv. (p.90, four examples). Cf. also W.Pape-G.E Benseler, Worterhuch 
der griechischen Eigennamen, 1870"), sv. and n.52 below. 
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cognomen of Enedias Mawayziov,* that is Spedia Adamantion (“the 
small diamond,” a typical use of a neutral diminutive as a female pet 
name). It is well known that such “mineral” names were very often given 
to slaves, and so to freedmen (Beryllus was such a favorite name among 
them).” This could very well have been the case with the last mentioned 
Spedia. The rise of the Koan Spedii could then be simply another case of 
gradual social mobility on provincial level. Not only the family of 
Sabinianus but also that of Rufinus Phaedrus would seem to suit well the 
cost and taste of Casa Romana on Kos.” 





* Maiuri, NS, 654 (a tombstone). Cf. Fraser-Mathews, sv. Nlawévriey. It is fur less 
probable that Adayav2iou should be a patronymic genitive. It is instructive to compare 
‘with this case, also in social respect (sce below), the Phrygian Zyagdiey (“the small 
‘emerald”) in Muri, NS, 239 (also a tombstone) 

* J,Baumgart, Die romischen Sklavennamen, (diss. Breslau 1936) 40f. (having counted 
thirteen examples of Beryilus and two of Berullus with such a social position), Beryllos 
‘who appears as teacher (rai2ayw7és) of Nero and in his office ab epistulis Graecis in 
Jos., AI 20,1836. (. W Henze, RE 1HL1(1897), 319£) should also most probably be 
slave or freedman. Cf. also for exumple the Adduas Oteiens in 1G XIL2.246 (Paros, 
fourth century B.C.) who could very well be a (typically) Thracian slave or ex-slave and 
the Thracian eunuch of Kotys Adamas in Arist, Pol, V.1311 b 24-25, 

» L.Laurenzi, BA 30(1936), 140 had also noticed that the small dedication for 
Sabinianus from the excavations atthe Casa Romana was found not on the pavement of 
the building but in the probably disturbed stratum above it. So a closer connection 
between Sabinianus, his epoch and the house on the basis of this find is impossible, 
However, the taste of an “imperial elite” and the date (mosaics of the thind century 
A.D.) of the house recently suggested by MAlbertocchi (during the First International 
Congress on Ancient and Medieval Kos, convened there in May 1997) are not at all 
Unsuitable for the above tentative connections. Cf also MAlbertocchi, “An example of 
domestic garden statuary at Cos: the Casa Romana,” in: LJenkins & G.B.Waywel, 
Seulptors and Sculpture of Caria and the Dodecanese, (London. 1997) 12045 (esp. 124), 
and p.150 below. 
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E. Fluctuations of favor. Concluding remarks 
towards a reconstruction of the course of Koan 
relations with Rome and the consequent status of the 
island from Mithridates to late antiquity. 


‘A reconstruction of the main stages in the political and social 
history of Kos as a satellite under Roman hegemony and then as a more 
or less integrated part of the Roman Empire, even a rudimentary one, 
must remain incomplete and uncertain on significant points. Despite 
new evidence analyzed above, too many gaps persist to learn more about 
various phases and aspects of that development. What follows is a 
consciously modest attempt to set the results of the partial studies above 
into the framework of what we do know from other sources about Kos or 
of Koan relevance in this period. That may provide an interim balance of 
research and possibly a guide for future studies 

That the experience of the First Mithridatic War was crucial for 
setting Rome's relations to the Greek citics in the East on a more realistic 
and sometimes even brutal context should have been relatively clear,’ but 
it has recently been exposed with new force and cogency.” For the first 
time in the evolution of her easter policy, Rome was confronted, 
through Mithridates, on a grand scale, with hate and aversion against 
anything Italian. The king’s success (and the Romans” failure) was based 
specifically on a widespread reversal of the climate in Greck-Roman 
relations, almost at the antipode of Flamininus® era. Certainly, there are 
‘many aspects of the problem: only a few cities and principally the lower 
social layers among Mithridates’ eventual allies were internally and 
militantly anti-Roman.’ As it has already been observed" (and is a priori 





"The advent of a new era in the Roman treatment of the Greck East is e.g. partially 
assumed in H. Bengtson, Grundhif der romischen Geschichte, (Manchen 1982") 197: 
“unter seiner (; Sullas) Agide haben sie (: seine Soldaten) in Griechenland und in 
Kileinasien geraubt und geplindert, wie dies bisher undenkbar gewesen war,” On his 
settlement of the East and its consequences ef. the concise picture by J-M Bertrand, in: 
C.Nicolet etal, Rome et la conquéte du monde méditerranéen, 2: Genese d'un empire, 
(Paris. 1978) 800-807. Particularly on the epochal character of his measures forthe cities 
(and the drastic reduction, ca. by one half, of the civitates liberae): Bernhardt, IGE, 114- 
133; W.Dahlheim, Gewalt und Herrschaft. Das provinziale Herrschafissystem der 
‘imischen Republik, (Berlin 1977) 226-236, 

? By Kalle Marg, esp, 282-290 (ef. esp. his concluding phrase: “Roman rule, such as i 
{gmerges from the pages of Cicero, is largely the product ofthe First Mithridatic War”) 

> Cf. the picture drawn by MeGing, esp. 108-118 

4 So esp. Bemhardt, Polis&RH, 631. (cf his view: “Die Passivitit der meisten Stadte 
wurde zweifellos vom Bewulitsein ihrer militiischen Schwéche mitbestimnt..”). Kallet- 
Marx, 153-160 has adopted and elaborated this point but probably exaggerated in 
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probable on the grounds of these same cities’ necessarily and constantly 
re-adjusting loyalties on the chessboard of the earlier, Hellenistic 
monarchies), many cities had no real chance to move against the flow, or 
rather the torrent, of Pontic advance. In such historical situations, as 
‘many later examples may show, even half-hearted compliance with the 
final loser’s wishes cannot be easily expiated, The logic of power and the 
legitimation of a new, post-war order often demand expressions of 
heroism in situations where simple human reason would see no room but 
for the language of dire necessity. Perseverance in friendship towards 
Rome was something the imperial state meticulously registered and duly 
reciprocated; its mention has already been noticed as a recurring phrase 
in Roman decrees and epistles settling questions of the East after the 
First Mithridatic War.’ To have remained “up to the end” (31d téoug) a 
friend of the Romans was obviously a basic condition for achieving a 
privileged status after the war. In the SC de Asclepiade there is even an 
explicit connection of a city’s free status with this constant loyalty: one 
jurisdictional option for Asclepiades and his fellow captains of Roman 
‘merit was to appear in court "En! néhsws dAeuSéeals] raw ad rédoug dy 
TH GIAlg tol Oqyou 700 ‘Poyaiwy wewernxvidiy.* 

Kos evidently lacked such flawless credentials, She was not alone in 
this or in the ensuing diplomatic mobilization to secure a status partly 
undeserved by those rigorous standards. Many cities will have empha- 
sized episodes of the preceding war that suited their post-war claims. A 
g00d case in point is Aphrodisias, Ambassadors of this inland Karian city 
resumed contact with the Roman general Q.Oppius residing on Kos (see 
above, p. 17£) after 85, expressing their joy over his reappearance on the 
scene of action’ and renewing an carlier friendly climate in the city’s 





presenting any anti-Roman feelings and actions in the Greek cities during the war as 
simply “dictated by the Pontic king, ef. GReger’s review of his book, Brym Mawr 
Classical Review 97.26. 

* Kallet-Marx, 282 with n. 81 (citing the evidence of Sherk RDGE, 18,22, 23). The same 
spirit underlies Sherk, ibid. 20 C. 3-6 and 21.113 that concer the Thasians commitment, 
in the same period, as well as Sulla’s own phrase in his speech to the representatives of 
Asian cities in App... Mithr, IX. 62: of wiv éxyyiqeede MiSeidiryy, of 33 DSi 
«rude (the negative of correctness towards the Romans is conceived here as either 
encouragement and support of Mithridates’ invasion from the beginning or some sort of 
compromise with him at later stage of the war, that is again lacking snail loyalty to 
Rome) 

® Sherk, ib. 22. 19-20. The respective, partly restored phrase in the Latin version of the 
text, ibid. $-9: “[..in eivitate lebera aliqua/ earum, quae perpe}tuo in [amicitia opuli) 
R(oiani) manse}runt._” 

Reynolds, doc, 3.16f: .aigeey jus walang dni <i duis sagovein. Oppius had been 
kept hostage by Mithridates and liberated after the peace of Dardanos: App., Mithr, 
1.20, XVL112. 
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relation to him. They had enthusiastically tried to support him through 
the prompt dispatch of a civic militia while he was besieged by 
Mithridatic troops in Laodikeia on the Lykos in 88. Oppius answered 
with a letter fully certifying the Aphrodisians’ loyalty to Rome (and 
himself) in that beginning phase of the war, and accepted their request to 
assume the role of their patronus in Rome. While the Aphrodisians 
inscribed on their “archive wall” in the theater both their original and 
emotional decree of help to Oppius* as well as his post-war letter,’— 
which seemed to be a certificate of pro-Roman feeling and action—there 
is no allusion there or elsewhere to the conduct of the city after Oppius’ 
capture in Laodikeia and the establishment of Mithridatic domination in 
their area. Furthermore, some vital interest of the Aphrodisians seems to 
lie behind Oppius’ promise “to explain” their acts during the war to the 
senate and the people when he returns to Rome." The Aphrodisian cause 
in the imperial city was probably in dire need of a positive report by a 
high Roman official to redress the balance of favor or disfavor they 
accumulated for what they did or omitted during the same war. Finally, it 
is noteworthy that Octavian later conferred the status of civitas libera to 
Aphrodisias for the city’s brave resistance to, and hardships experienced 
‘at the hands of, his enemies."' Reynolds"? ponders the possibility that 
Aphrodisias was no civitas libera in the period between Sulla and 
Octavian but examined other possibilities as well. Even if Aphrodisias 
finally secured a free city status after 85 B.C. (it was then lost again 
before Octavian’s grant, in the hands of Cassius and Brutus?),"” the city’s 
somewhat concemed approach of Oppius after Sulla’s victory may show 
that any evidence of pro-Roman conduct available was useful at that 
time, We can also hardly believe that Oppius’ patronage would have 


* Reynolds, doe. 2, 
"Tid, doc. 3, 
bid, 4-48: bres re rj evar i v8 Diguy A de" Cuan wemgamuiva Lori, 
Stay aly Pare wagayévoqat, Qagaerew. The words used by Oppius strongly recall the 
pattem in PoL, 22.144, although the latter is negatively colored: Philip V fears here in 
184 BC the unfavorable information on his conduct as a Roman ally that Onomastos 
right give in Rome (naga yeinStis ig ny Paiuyy..ndira iacagten wi; Pomaiers) A 
Jack of first-hand and significant information in Rom is implied in both eases. 

"V Reynolds, doc.s 8 (SC de Aphrodisiensibus), 10 (Octavin’s letter to Stephanos), 13 
(OctaviatAugustus’ letter to the Samians, IL 23: ..ré eddutounen rH DarSzoiag 
ide Bde Digay epy ip iv Negedeurban & by wi ohiney 7h tuk egerioas 
doouidurres Bric viv n0ds “gas stvoray Fyévero). On the identification of this latter war, 
the respective enemies (Labienus) of Octavian/Augustus (appearing here as Adrongirig 
Kaioag Sod "lovdiow vidg AZ oueres) and the date ofthe document see Reynolds, p. 105 
but also E.Badicn, GRBS 25(1984), 165-9 and, independently, G Bowersock, Gnomon 56 
(1984), 52 (both suggesting a date after Activ) 

" Reynolds, p.4f. 

CE Reynolds, ibid. 
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been so important for Aphrodisias if Sulla himself or the senate had 
already formed a picture of unequivocal Aphrodisian loyalty in the war. 
‘We should not forget at this point that Sulla had at least some connection 
With the city through the local cult of his own divine patron, Aphrodite. 
He had even offered there an axe as an ex-voto in accordance with a 
favorable oracle he had received during his operations in Greece.'* 
Apparently, even the divine patronage of the city might not suffice to 
balance some of its war record. 

Finally, there is at least an indication of Aphrodisian involvement in 
common effort of the koinon of Asia to attain some alleviation of their 
‘onerous provincial burdens handled by the publicani (the relevant decree 
of the koinon should date from the seventics B.C.)."* This could mean 
that, even with the eventual retention of the free status after Sulla, the 
city had nonetheless to share the common provincial fate of heavy 
Roman taxation, This is uncertain, however, since the Aphrodisian 
ambassadors sent by the koinon to Rome seem to have also been citizens 
of Tralleis. Their election for this mission could thus be irrelevant to the 
Actual status of Aphrodisias and merely due to their important Roman 
connections." That the city decided to inscribe the honorary decree of 
the koinon for these Aphrodisian-Trallian citizens could also be an 
expression of pride in its important diplomatic role between the province 
and Rome, although a closer interest of the city in the aim of that 
embassy seems more straightforward. 

A similar ambiguity of status seems to be reflected in what else is 
known about Kos between the time of Sulla and the Second Triumvirate 
As we saw above (p.28) in the analysis of the relevant passages of the 
Lex Fonteia, Kos must have been a civitas libera during Antonius? 
administration of the Roman East. However, we cannot be sure whether 
Kos enjoyed this status without interruption between ca. 85 and 40 B.C. 
We also saw above (p. 18ff) that Chairylos tried to have the ancestral 
Koan autonomy reaffirmed by Rome after the city’s compromising 
entanglement with Mithridates, with no obvious results. The question of 
Koan status must have been raised in Rome then but we still cannot say 
with certainty how it was finally resolved, despite subsequent Kean 
services to the Romans.” 





‘App. BC, LXL97. Cf Reynolds, p3. 
\2 Reynolds, doe. 5. Cf the comm. ibid. and Campanile, 14f 

so to the prestige of Aphrodisius itself in Rome, cf. Bemhardt, PolisieRH, 295, 
"Such a case was the participation of a Koan ship (with eaptsin and crew) inthe naval 
operations of A.Terentius A.£Varro, the legatus of Murena and probuble successor of 
Lucullus in the command of the Roman fleet off Asia after Sulla's departure (ca 34 
B.C), known from a dedication at the sanctuary of Zeus Ourios at the north exit of 
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If we look for further evidence on Koan status in the sources, we 
find only some indications of the financial burden Kos had to bear during 
‘the period of growing Roman control of, and demands on, the Greek 
cities after the Mithridatica, First, the evolution of Koan coinage seems 
instructive: despite remaining uncertainties about the beginning date of 
the late Hellenistic tetrobols of Kos” I see no reason to reject Kroll’s 
dating of its end to ca, 88 B.C." Subsequent coin issues in silver 
(drachms, hemidrachms) or bronze are rather rare.” Thus Nikias’ coins 
appearing later (probably in the late forties/early thirties B.C.), seem to 
represent almost a new beginning in Koan numismatic production, We 
should perhaps not overlook the point that this apparent new issue of 
Koan coinage was also its definitive restriction to a bronze one.” 
Although the coins were relatively large, this change is evidence of a 
gradual, relative impoverishment of the Koan state. 

Inscriptions add occasional insights, although necessarily partial 
and/or fragmentary ones. Thus Sulla’s well-known letter to the archons, 
the boule, and the demos of Kos on the local publication of the Dionysiac 
artists’ privileges” secm to have never been set clearly enough into the 
proper context of Kos’ parallel obligations towards Rome. Sulla granted 
a united” Dionysiac guild in Asia a renewed, circumstantial exoneration 








Bosporos: 1G XIL8.260= IGRR 1843. Cf. Magie, 238, 1118f: (n. 20), Sherwin-Whit, 
Cos, 139; Habicht, Kos, 88 with n. 29. The target of these operations may have been the 
pirates in ‘ud adjacent seas, the activities of which Murena tried to check: f 
Magic, 240€; MeGing, 133. Tht the Koan contribution to Varro fleet could well bean 
obligation of « non-fee city is shown by the case of Miletos that provided Murena with 
ten ships “ex pecunta veetigal.., sicut xo sua quacque parte Asiae ceteruc civitates” 
(Che In Ver, 1189}, f, Magi, 11216 (3.27). 
™ Kroll, 84 necepted the date ca. 145 B.C. as a terminus post quem for their appearance, 
Hingvaldsen (Oslo, ef p. 21, 162 above) kindly informed me in a letter of 13.1.1997 
that his work on Koan coins convinces him of «much earlier date 
Kroll, 85; "The historical situation provides no conclusive reason for nn interruption in 
coinage’ which might serve as a terminus ante quem for the tetrobol_ series. 
Nevertheless, as Head remarks itis scarcely likely thatthe Asklepios silver went on after 
the Mithradatic War. Apurt from considerations of style, there is te circumstance that it 
is w substantial coinage and its largest issues) are the latest in date. It is quite 
improbable that such sizable trikings would have been put out in the post-Mithradatic 
od.” Contra: Sherwin-White, Cas, 23, 1.57 

PH, p. 318; BMC Caria, pp. 210-3 (nos. 16540), Head, HN, 634, CE; Bumet, RPC, p. 
452 
3 Duly noticed by Kromann, 213. 
® Sherk, RDGE, 49 (now also Segre, Cos, ED 7). The inscription is still at the magazine 
of inscriptions a the Knights Castle where [was abl to study it in December 1997 (fp. 
7 above). On its content cf. also esp. Sherk, Cas and Sherwin-White, Cos, 140 with n. 
306, 316f, 
® Sherk RDGE, p. 265 with n. 2 has assumed a re-unificatio of the guilds of the 
Dionysiae artists Eri Tanlag wai EXAxerévrov and megi iy KaSeeuiva Avéwow under 
Sulla whose ffiendly relation and even familiarity with the Dionysou technitai is well- 
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from many forms of civic liturgies—at least some of them consisting in 
offering various services to Rome (military service and accommodation 
of Romans are expressly mentioned). His relevant letter to the artists and 
a parallel decree of the senate had been appended to his letter to the 
Koans and published together in the latter's city. Obviously, the 
beneficiaries of his grant had some special reason to ask through an 
ambassador, the citharist Alexander of Laodikeia, for the dictator’s 
personal intervention to attain the publication (and implementation) of 
their privileges on Kos. As Sherk has already supposed,” the Koans may 
have tried to circumvent respecting guild members’ immunity, These 
would have been residents or possibly citizens of Kos. What distinctly 
emerges is the effort of the Koan state to include as many people as 
possible in supporting its current communal tasks towards Rome.”* 

At least one of these tasks reappears in a Koan inscription of the 
first century B.C. as a separate category of civic obligations, immunity 
from which is this time granted by the Koan state itself. Segre, Cos, 
ED 180” is the text of a civic statute regulating various aspects of the 
cult of Herakles Kallinikos, One of them is the sale of its relevant 
priesthood, and we find among the privileges to be enjoyed by the priest 
to-be: ..drahshiaSu 2% xai crroguhaxias xai UnoVBoxca5 Powaluy xai 
sryunvusing récas te" ds (ailgetras [6 8@Vuos (Il, 18-20). Obviously, the 
“reception of (hospitality to) the Romans” had already established itself 
among the essential but burdensome, liturgic offices of the city.” It 
would thus be a not negligible secondary motive for a priest-to-be to 
know he would be freed of it, too 

Finally, we have in Segre, LCos, ED 193 (‘I sec, aC”) a 
tantalizingly fragmentary document the subject of which seems to be a 
Joan given to the city by a private creditor (the Aristokritos twice 








known (Plt, Sulla, 26, ef. 36) SAneziri, Die Vereine der Dionysischen Techniten in 
der hellenistischen Zeit, (diss. Heidelberg 1997), ch. A.IIL3 has now reviewed the 
‘evidence and rejected the idea ofa splitting ofthe united Asian guild between 133 B.C, to 
‘Sulla's time, The fact remains that the organization and circulation of these guilds were 
very useful for Roman propaganda purposes during and after the First Mithrdatic War, 
‘and so worthy of support 

4 Sherk, Cas, 215 (cf i, RDGE, p.266)- 

25 See further below on the style of Sulla im addressing here the Koans. 

% See also the comments of Habicht, LKas, $8 om this text. 

® On the historical development of such “host obligations” in the Greek cities of the 
Hellenistic and early Roman periods ef, now the special study by DHennig, “Die 
Beherbergung von “Staatspasten” in der hellenistischen Polis,” Chiron 27(1997), 355-68 
(on the Koan case here discussed: 364). The evidence he assembles and interprets shows, 
even more clearly how onerous this “friendly hospitality” was felt to be, That the 
aftermath of the First Mithridatic War represented a new strain on the Asian cities inthis 
respect, too, is well-known Plut, Sulla, 25. 
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mentioned?) There appear sums in “denarii,” 1 
(xepddailov}, 1.3; a “not contemptible man” (uj eixaragedvnrov dvlea), 
1. 6; “a bond” (ze1gSyoagoy), Il 7and 14; “private persons and slaves sent 
(by someone) to demand” (the sum of the original loan? the interest), 1. 
8; “the city’s money,” 1. 12; a “creditor” and perhaps a mention of “the 
whole senate” (ins ris ofwhdvjroul), I. 13-14. Unfortunately, we 
cannot say more here except that the city seems to have serious problems 
with an influential creditor, and some Roman involvement in this strife 
seems possible. The document seems to be simply another view of a city 
critically burdened in the first century B.C. a period of serious 
difficulties for many other Greek cities as well* 

Of course, all these glimpses of Koan problems in the first century 
B.C. cannot prove or disprove the level of its autonomy after Sulla. The 
most that can be said is that even if Kos remained a city officially free 
from Roman intervention and regular taxation, a civitas libera et 
immunis, (on the necessity or not of this twofold connection, see below), 
what it had to sustain was not (or at least was not perceived as) minimal 
Furthermore, we should not underestimate, I think, the level of Sulla’s 
intervention in behalf of the Dionysiac artists mentioned above, 
‘S.Sherwin-White” has concentrated her attention on that part of his letter 
to the Koans in which the dictator “asks” the Koans to find the most 
prominent place for the publication of the documents on the artists’ 
immunity,” What she describes, however, as a “language...of advice and 
not command as to a subject community” comes just after his 
announcement in the same letter that he had already allowed Alexander 
of Laodikeia (see above) to erect a stele with his guild’s privileges on 
Kos." The is simply asked to look for the proper place for this 








In regard to the financial burdens of the Greck cities of Asia after 85, we may recall 
especially the dramatic description oftheir indebtedness in App, Mith., [X.63, Segre, 
1.Cos, ED 192 looks also relevant. It has been attributed by its editor to Halikarassos on 
the grounds of a characteristic similarity of style (introduction of new entries in the text 
by the word 2s) also appearing in JBN4 893 from the same city. If Segre is correct, tin 
very interesting to find in this inscription (dated also “I see. aC.”) again evidence of 
‘onerous taxation and contributions to the Roman Wars in the area (ef esp. the mentions of 
slegood in Ul. 5, 12, 24, eéeu, Ls 32: Hrroupsivun did rey nédquev, | 6, and ras sv 
‘ipedus érvelaveias?], 1.31, clearly pointing to the Romans). 
® Sherwin-White, 140, Sherk, Cos,212, n5 was much nearer the point: “The phrase used 
by Sulla is the usual one employed by the Senate or the higher magistrates in giving 
instrctions to provineial governors on special legates.JCourteous but frm." 
™ Sherk, RDGE, 49. A.13-15:... jug] ofv Stdus goovrieas Sruxs Vino/BengSH wag dusiv 
srares by G dveSplexras 9 exile § noel ray rappraly. 
dncosMa ex nap" dusty by xp émioquoréizy vom dvadyloeeSar 
by fl dvarpaieeras vi in’ ied edoudsa/lceig zepicais] eiddvSeura. The letters 
EME at the end of | A.8 are still visible on the stone. 
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monument. There is no similarity here with Augustus’ style in his letter 
to the free city of Knidos.** Closer parallels are to be found, not at all 
surprisingly, in Sulla’s language to the cities of Asia after his victory, 
documented by Appian,” and in M.Antonius’ epistle to the Koinon of 
Asia on the privileges of “the world association of the victors in sacred 
contests and those where a wreath is the prize." In the first instance 
Sulla, after having rebuked the Asian cities for their repeated ingratitude 
to Rome (during the challenge of Aristonikos and then Mithridates) and 
dismissing a proper retaliation as unworthy of the Romans, builds his 
harsh fiscal condemnation of the cities on four verbs in the first person 
singular: 








Emingdge mivre ériwv gégeus deeveynthy..nad viv ToD roAéuou 
Fardimin Baigiew rai’ ixderos Ey ard wahelg 7S 
reoSsquiay Tals tegogai, ..r0ig of guéSacn SmiSriew Bbeny cos 
roheuiois. 








‘The delegates of the cities assembled at Ephesos could not negotiate 
at all; they were subsequently sent back to collect the sums specified 
Sulla decided, the cities’ task and responsibility was merely to execute 
his orders. Despite the difference of the setting, the essential style is the 
same—and significant. M.Antonius’ later announcement about the 
associated game winners’ privileges to the cities of the Koinon of Asia is 
also similar. The triumvir ingenuously expresses the renewal and 
extension of the association’s privileges as his personal grant (ov7zc006, 
119; éneydienaa, 1.31) and classes his letter to the Koinon of Asia as 
mere notification: Ywiv 3(2) 7éyeaea regi todzwy (1. 33), Although it is 
not certain that free cities would not have participated in this forerunner 





® As assumed by Sherwin-White, Cos, 140, n. 306. Augustus’ letter to the Knidians 
(Sherk, RDGE, 67) presents a distinctly more indirect and polite style in regard to the 
Jocal implementation of his decision: 2a viv 69Sts Av wer Boxsize novioa rit iutt 
{regi (2) soiV/zun pile mesvorensras xai za & zeig PyalosionsY dun duchoraly 
‘yeiywara, Furthermore, the Augustan period represents an advanced stage in the 
Telations between civtates berae and Rome, and Augustus expressly mentions that he 
hheard both sides’ arguments (some privates” and the Knidians’) before he reached his 
view" (qwy) on the point. Finally, as Milla, ERW, 443 correctly remarked, “though 
‘Augustus advises them (: the Knidians] to make their public records agree with his 
verdict, he does not order its public display” (the inscription has been found on 
‘Astypalaia where the surviving defendant of the case seems to have retreated after 
Kaidos) Cf. on all points the corm. by Shetk, loc. cit. 

® Ait, 1X.62. It seems to be an understatement to call Sulla’s speech a “harangue”: 
4.GF-Hind, CAH", TX. 162. 

M Sherk, RDGE, 37 (the Greck title of the association: # eisedes wav dé ig olxoyudins 
lgovuesiy xai ereeaserrin). 
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of the later provincial council of Asia,** Antonius’ style of addressing it 
seems to have corresponded principally to the rank and file among its 
members, that is, cities subjected directly to the Roman provincial 
administration. 

Thus we may be trying to define things more precisely and 
distinctly than the reality of post-Sullan conditions in the Greek cities 
warranted. Even if Kos remained both “free” and “tax-free” (civitas 
libera et immunis)® after Sulla, what would that mean? A good example 
is Gytheion,” a city of the Lacedacmonians/Eleutherolakones (of at least 
equally pro-Roman tradition)" and apparently a “free city,"’ which was 
also bending, during the first years of the Third Mithridatic War and 
M.Antonius Creticus’ operations against Aegean pirates, under the 
Weight of what is usually described (with Strabo’s term for Sparta’s 
obligations towards Rome) as giAmal Asrrovgyias, “friendly services.” 
‘The meaning of such “privileged conditions” had probably depreciated 
as much as the corresponding value of Greek amicitia in Roman eyes 
afier the Mithridatic turbulence, “Freedom” might be retained (as for 
example Athens, a city most unworthy of it) or it might be restored after 
some appeals, But it could be most probably curtailed either directly 
through regular provincial taxation or indirectly through various “offers.” 
Some of its most essential components, and the tact of Roman 
Ppromagistrates" would be even less guaranteed in such cases than 
before. A koine of Roman behavior towards Greck cities was seemingly 
emerging, in which privileges tended to degenerate into simply titles 

Koan formal autonomy under M.Antonius should then be assessed 
cither as ongoing since approximately the aftermath of the First 
Mithridatic War or as recently recovered. The latter alternative would 
perhaps better explain Nikias’, Antonius’ man on Kos, initial popularity. 





> Free cities’ participation atleast in the common obligations of the Asiutic Koinon of 
the impetial period seems to have been optional ef, esp. Reynolds, does. 14 and 21 (with 
comm.). On the republican Koinon of Asia see sill J Deininger, Die Provinziallandtage 
der rémischen Kaiserzet, (Munchen 1965) 14ff 

® On the necessity or not of this oint status sz below with n. 75, 

® Sec Syl’ 748 (= L.Migeotte, Lemprunt public dans les cités grecques, (Québec 1984) 
1o.24 with precious comm ). 

% Cf. most recently on the problem of the epigraphically known League of the 
Lacedaemonians and its apparent successor since Augustan times, the League of the 
Eleutherolakones, and their relation to Sparta and Rome, the concise picture given in 
P.Cartledge-An. Spawforth, Hellenistic and Roman Sparta, (London 1989) 99f. 

On the status of Gytheion vis-a-vis Rome in this period the best remarks ate still by 
‘Accame, 131f (but ef 74), accepted by Bernhard J&E 194, n. 523. 

* Str, 85.5 (C365 fin) Cf. Bernhardt, IF, 196i. 

Cf the terms érrraveéueva, 1L18/9, and énredSavres, 125, in the decree of Gytheion 
forthe brothers Cloati cited (n. 37). 
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‘The episode of Turullius, Antonius’ general, who could not be deterred 
by any formal protection from felling wood for his master’s fleet even in 
the holy groye of Asklepios,* dramatically shows the inherent problems 
of such privileged relations, Siding with Antonius and his men too 
closely meant not only profiting from his favor but also enduring the 
sacrifice of Koan sacred objects (and ideas) to his needs. 

On the other hand, the aspects of Nikias’ personality and ideological 
Portrait analyzed above appear still very “hellenocentric,” The 
connection with Rome and the triumvir’s favor although a vital element, 
‘was apparently still incompatible with the official self-image and pride of 
the Koan city. Nikias’ case also proves in this to be less atypical than we 
might first think. There are at least two partly comparable 
contemporaries of his: Hybreas of Mylasa and Anaxenor of Magnesia on 
the Macander, Both were connected with M.Antonius and played an 
important role in and for their cities during his command in the East, 
‘Anaxenor of Magnesia on the Macander® was a citharoede, known from 
Strabo and Plutarch" as tax-collector and favorite of Antonius in Asia 
and commander of a detachment of Roman soldiers. However, nothing of 
all this appeared in the honorary inscription“ on the basis of a bronze 
statue erected for him by the Magnesians. There he was simply the 
excellent cithaoede, implicitly compared through a Homeric citation with 
Demodokos “whose voice resembled that of the gods,” a distinctly 
heroic trait." A honorific picture of Anaxenor in the city, mentioned by 
Strabo in the passage cited, presented him in his purple attire as priest of 
Zeus Yainahis (“City-Savior”).” Strabo's testimony seems to suggest 
that at least one of these honors postdated Anaxenor’s connection with 
Antonius.” So the integration of his projected image into the traditional 
Values of the city scemed complete even after his Roman advancement. 








DC, 5183: kK 
00 Rexdnrod 
AdeauiSn, Cover Moke)... CE Sherwin-White, Cas, 
© Of Magie, 428; Bowersock, A&GW, 10. 
“141.41 (C 648) 

® Ant 242. 

* Syil? 766 (cf. Strabo's passage, n. 44) 

Seog 24 (the end of a dstichon cited from Od, IX. 3-4). 

CE. the formula Suaig fxaAFpeos Fox used to honor a govemor in a late antique text 
from Stratonikeia: 1 Stratonikeia 1018. 

On this Magnesian cult: Joh. Schmid, RE IIA.1(1927), sv. Sosipolis (2), 1170f, A 
political allusion in the bestowal of this priesthood on Anaxenor cannot be excluded, 
especially if we consider some evidence of the use of the adjective eurine/is for 
distinguished benefactors of Greek cities ef. L Robert, Bull.1959, 259 (p. 213), 

® Sir, Le. (n. 44) mentions asthe principal sources of Anawenor’s fame and advancement 
the theater and Antonius (671 wa2uera !), and adds, somewhat with the sense of a local 
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Hybreas”*' identity and public image is also relevant; the natural 
interpretation of his onomastic form in some epigraphic testimonies 
hhim and his son shows, I think, that he did not even possess Roman 
citizenship (like Caesar's and Augustus’ friend Potamon in Mytilene), 
‘Nevertheless, it has been made plausible in a recent study” that his 
portrait appeared on some rare silver coin issues of Mylasa, He was 
further worshipped as a heras in his city (not necessarily right after his 
death), and he possibly possessed there a hervon.** Although of modest 
origins (his father seems to have been a small wood merchant),*’ he 
managed through his rhetorical and political skill to succeed as dominant 
figure at Mylasa his rival Euthydemos whom he once called “a necessary 
evil” for the preservation of their polis. Moreover, Strabo ascribes to 
both these political stars of ca. triumviral Mylasa monarchic traits (even 
expressly a “tyrannical” one in Euthydemos" case), endured by the city 
because of their political talent in leading the citizens through 











reaction to this wider suecess of the Magnesian citizen: xai wars 2 bas 





"Sir, 142.24 (C 659-660), Plut, Ant, 24; LMlasa 534-536, the stil unpublished 
inserptions from Mylasa mentioned first by L.Robert, AJA 39(1935), 335 (f. id. 
Hellenica 8(1950), 95E; spud: A.Akarea, Lex monnaies greeques de Mylasa, (Paris 1989) 
28f, n2; AC 35(1966), 4196(= OM VI, 436). CL L. Radermacher, RE IX.1(1914), 69, 
Hybreas (1) 29-31; Bowersock, AAGW, SE, 45; Berve, Ty, 438, 72 
© The already mentioned (previous 1) three inscriptions from Myluss are dedications 
‘xem, the second by a similarly large but 
the third by « man and his sons) for person 
‘appearing uniformly in the genitive as Tafeu lovdiou, Aéevros tewes vid, "Beto teu 
ia pévovg (so the punctuation of L. Robert, Les gladiateurs dans U'Orient grec, 
(Paris 1940) no. 175, p. 179 ~ ef. p. 330 -, adopted in /Mfylasa), However, with enduring 
respect for Robert's authority, 1 find it difficult to accept that the titular use of hero (ef. 
above) was here applied to the apparently insignificant father (see below) of our Hybreas 
[think thatthe natural reading ofthe name is Patou ‘ouAiov Adovros Hewes, vied "TBeéou 
fiqwes, dexseodis 2d 7éevg. This is also consonant with the otherwise predominantly 
Greek onomastic forms of these texts We should understand that C.lulius Leon, 
Hybreas’ son, first found access to the Roman citizenship, and was honored as hero in 
Mylasa before or after his death just like his father. This interpretation would also better 
explain the mention of mpeerdzys "Betas Aéerzes appended to the name of one of the 
ddedicunts in the first of these inscriptions (LMylasa $34.14) This should not be the 
‘honorand in a simpler, Greek name form but his father, the statesman of the Antonian era 
© RELJAshton, “A New Silver sue from Mylasa,” NC 1990, 224f, 
+ CF. the discussion above, p. 55 fT 
$LRobert, apud Akarea (1. 51) also mentioned an epigraphic testimony of a “priest of 
heros Hybreas” and made a conerete proposal for the identification of funeral 
monument at Mylasa as Hybreas”heroon. 
Spr, 142.24 (C 659). "TBein 6 manip, tig adrés Beyeivo by oF exhG vai nae 
Sqedarrre, iuevev xavéhine @hegogodra xa Hore 
obre qe pend ood AvdyeSa Civ 
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contemporary troubles.” Although Hybreas’ renown scems to have 
survived undiminished the political change after Actium (he is credited 
with having a critical relationship with M.Antonius in the latter's 
heyday), there are in his career many obvious points of similarity with 
Nikias’ position on Kos.” The Koan “tyrant” may have been simply less 
careful in compromising himself under M.Antonius so that his dramatic, 
belated damnatio memoriae was perhaps simultaneously something of a 
clever Koan aufo-da-fé towards Octavian. 

Whether the Koan status changed after Octavian's victory is the 
main question. I think we are on safe ground at least in regard to the 
fiscal obligations of the island towards Rome. Strabo“ mentions in his 
entry on Kos an instructive exchange between the city and Augustus, 
When he received from them Apelles’ painting of Aphrodite Anady- 
‘omene (to dedicate it to Caesar in Rome) he reduced the tribute the 
Koans would have paid (rod ngorrazSévzos gégou) by one hundred 
talents. Bernhardt’s view™ that the above terms meant here not plain 
taxation, but simply the “friendly services” a civitas libera et immunis 
still owed to Rome, cannot stand. An assessment of the Koan monetary 
obligations is here manifestly implied. Therefore Kos cannot be regarded 
as immunis under Augustus and, since we know of the celebrated later 
acquisition of rmmunitas under Claudius, it is very plausible that for the 
whole period in between Kos was not freed from Roman provincial 
taxation. Can these fiscal duties have overlapped the same period as Kos’ 
unfree status?” Had Kos been so heavily punished for its Antonian- 








 Tbid.s.rayd 2 alma Haye (sc. "TBelas) wai SayuioSy irs piv nai BSvOrou 
Giavr5, ida rwdavrigasros wihievs, Zan 2° drengares 
eld dxaivos, vais tiv Aun xal goto ral 7 rgavuniy np00%. 
rain! dnehivro nip ragaxohouSeiy 73 reteney 

» Plu, Ant, 24. CE. Magic, 1278, 0.1 

© A point of onomastic similanty may also exist with Augustus’ friend of dynastic 
aspirations in Laconia and the Peloponnese, C.luius Eurycles (cf above, p. 42 with n 
69), Although he appears with his full Roman name in some official documents like 1G 
V.1.970 and SEG X1923 (=Oliver, GC, 15,1), new honorary inscription for him (base 
‘of a statue?) erected by Sparta presents his simple Greek name form (Eurykles son of 
Lachares). Apparently, his Roman identity was not always the proper one to emphasize. 
8142.19 (C 657/8). CE Sherwin-White, Cos, 1456, 227. 

© Bemharck, IF, 201f.(with n 74). CE myn. 75 below. 

© Until now the two main theses were those of: (a) Sherwin-White, Cas, 146ff, denying 
that Kos was civiias Uibera between Augustus and Titus but accepting its general 
‘mmunitas since Claudius. She actually elaborated on Herzog. N&X, 213, though cf ibid, 
230 with n. 2 pondering restitution of libertas together with ineunitas by Claudius (ct 
‘Neppi Modona, 52, 55). (b) Bemhardt, JF, 201-3 (n. 74) choosing the libertas of Kos 
between Augustus and Vespasiin (and successfully refuting SSherwin-White's 
counterarguments), though combining it with a “restricted immunity” until Claudius and 
4 “full one” fom that time on (see my n 75 telow). Hoghammar, 31ff. is a full 
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Nikian past? To answer these questions we may again gather and try to 
interpret correctly various testimonies. 

‘The first to examine is the poorly preserved honorary Koan decree 
for Augustus from Olympia (/vO! 53), already cited above (p. 91) 
because of one of its proposers, C.lulius Caesar’s priest Eudemos son of 
Epikrates. The text is in the koine with some Dorisms, probably to suit 
the “panhellenic” place and character of its publication. Despite Herzog’s 
second-thought doubts about its Koan origin,” the view seems preferable 
that there is no reason to dissociate this text from Kos. The comparison 
of the honorand with Merops, the mythical founder of Kos, is clear 
enough (II. 22/3). The decree should express, in bombastic style, the 
Koan gratitude to Augustus for his help to the city after an earthquake 
(7; tis 88 tov csioudy meqeTaolews]), some time after his 
Cantabrian expedition of 26 B.C. (1. 13)” We may note that Augustus is 
here (ll. 6-7) presented also as rAyjova ray [i Awy éni rig Aciag 
EA vilvav slvov/av evegyecias rH) meetin moder yerlalAais 
srurgqaSéuevos. In other words, Kos seems to compare its own (more 
favorable) treatment by Augustus with that experienced by the rest of the 
Greek cities in Asia. The connection with Asia reappears in a later 
passage. Does this mean that Kos understands itself to be here a part of 
the administrative unit of the provincia Asia?” | can see no compelling 
reason for such a conclusion. It is obvious that the natural catastrophe hit 
not only Kos but a larger area of the Asian coastline, as is often the case 
in history. Consequently, the framework into which Kos sets itself should 
be rather a geographical/geophysical than an administrative one, and thus 
irrelevant to the actual political status of the island during the period in 
question. Kos found itself in the same sort of trouble with the cities of 
the province but was not necessarily in the same status with them. 

The inclusion of Kos in another Augustan measure of 12 A.D. 








acceptance of the first position, while Sherwin-White, RFPE, 245 has already estimated 
that Kos “was tributary though free in the Augustan period.” 

The testimony of D.C. S121: xai  (- Octavian after Actium) xis wav nédais 
earns ehavobbee nal wig Norns by robs robiras ee» by rals bexhpiais Hevoiag 
ragaigége werfASe... should probably be interpreted against the whole picture of 
Augustus’ diplomatic leniency in the East after his vietory, as reconstructed by 
Bowersock, A&GW, 851, 

© N&X, 216, n6. 

Cf. on and against Herzog’s later views on this inscription L-Robert, Hellenica 
2(1946), 146, n,2 and BCH 102(1978), 401; also Hoghammar, 33, 

"Cf, Héghammar, ibid 

© L, 24: wdnli ipl vials ? gearing lgeboweasThe context remains too 
fragmentary 

® So Sherwin-White, Cos, 146 with n 345. 
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seems to be more revealing. Cassius Dio” reports that the emperor tried 
in that year to tighten control of exiles in the empire. These often left 
their place of banishment or, if they remained there, they lived in luxury. 
To- limit transgressions of the first kind, Augustus decreed that in the 
future all exiles should stay only on islands at least four hundred stadii 
(ca. 70 km) away from the mainland, However, he excepted from this 
rule Kos, Rhodes, Samos and Lesbos. Dio admits his incapacity to 
understand this exception. However, a basic reason for the different 
treatment of the four islands” must have been that Augustus considered 
them very secure places for exiles. In other words, he had complete 
confidence not only in their loyalty to him, but probably also in their 
determination not to imperil their status through involvement in 
subversive actions. Therefore, it is quite natural that Rhodes, Samos, and 
the main city of Lesbos, Mytilene (probably also Methymna), are all 
known to have possessed the status of civitates liberae/foederatae in this 
period.” I cannot see why Kos, mentioned first in Dio’s passage, should 
not have maintained the same conditions of both trust and concomitant 
privilege.” So the only logical inference possible is that Kos was a 
civitas libera in 12 A.D. 

About ten years | ater, in 23 A.D., Tiberius let the senate recognize 
the asylia of both the Heraion of Samos and the Koan Asklepicion, as 


7 562723: du ve eel evita ol ubr Tu iy iru dx oly dfucieSuray va 
Dareibag tnavisro, of 26 xal dy abroig dasivors ABeéregey Bryer, Amyyietuee (ec. 
3 i iv rt ay [ire by view, 

Tiiy Seas Darrov vergaxecian dni v5 irtiges evadion dmizover, whiv Ki re wai 
‘Pédou Siwou re xai AigBou: cairas yg oix’ old Gru wévas Urefedero.. The reading 
Ziuou is here Boissevain's reasonable emendation of agki (Sardinia) in the 
‘manuscripts, 
CE, ByLevick, Historia 28(1979), 376, n. 96 remarking: “I is tempting to think thatthe 
restrictions were imposed to anticipate or check activity by political exiles." and 
DKKienast, in: Klassisches Altertum, Spatantike wnd frahes Chrstentum (Festschrift 
A.Lippold), hrsg. von K.Dietz wa, (Warzburg 1993) 204: “Vor allem diese letzte 
Bestimmung zeigt, da damals offenbar dic gesamte romische Welt durch Unruhen 
gefihndet war, deren Urheber oft enug innenpolitische Gepner des Augustus oder seines 
Prisumptiven Nachfolgers waren.” At the sume time, the exception could well have 
‘meant privilege for these islands where the usually affluent Roman exiles were sent—as 
noted by Hoghimmar, 32f; A.1 Papal Ancient laria,(Wauconda/Il, 1992) 136 

* Bemburd, IGE, 190 (Rhodes), 201 (Samos), 187 (Mylene). Methymna had an old 
foedus with Rome (Syll? 693, ca. 129 B.C. cf Bernhardt J4E, 109 with n. 108 and most 
recently Kallet Marx, 187 with n. 17), and there seems to be no reason fora later change 
of its status vis-a-vis Rome (some doubt in Bemhardt,1&E, 126) 
® So also Bemharit, JF, 203 (n74). However, I cannot see any evidence for an 
institutionalized privilege of some cities in the Roman world to accept exiles, for which 
hie uses (also Bernard, J&2, 229, ef. 99) the term “ius exli”(pethaps misleadingly: on 
the usual sense of the personal “ius exili” of concisely A.Berger, Encyclopedic 
Dictionary of Roman Law, (Philadelphia 1953) sv., 528) 
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already noted above in the context of Chairylos’ and Xenophon’s careers 
(pp. 16f, 76). The equally unreserved confidence in Koan loyalty 
expressed through this distinction, the high praise bestowed on the 
island’s past record of devotion to Rome according to Tacitus” and, last 
but not least, the parallel application and success of Samos who was 
already a civitas libera, may confirm the above conclusion. At the 
beginning of Tiberius’ reign Kos should have retained this status. What 
we know further in connection with Koan status in later years does not 
conflict with this conclusion as we shall presently see. Kos was most 
probably a free but non tax-free polis in the early empire.” We should 


™ Ann, 4.14. We recall that the episode with the Koan refugees at the Asklepicion 
‘appears only herein our ancien tradition. 

7 Bemhard, IF has presented in detail the thesis that a efvitas libera was automatically 
also immunis, in the sense that it was freed from direct Roman tacation, from the 
republican period until late antiquity. He tried to explain the obvious difficulty thus 
‘emaining in the sources, that some “free cities” still appear there without “immunity” 
Gimmunitas, drier) or acquire it afterwards, by assuming a distinction between a 
“restricted immunity” inthe above sense (: from the direct taxes of the ordinary civiates 
stipendiariae), properly called dseieyeeia in the Greek sources, and a “full one," 
arrovernain in precise Greek, freeing a city from all forms of financial obligations and 
services to Rome, such as billeting of troops, provision of food ete, This litter concept of 
immunity should be identified with the plenissima immunitas mentioned in Dig., 
27.1,17.1 (for lion) Thus a “ree city” should possess always the first und sometimes the 
second, higher form of immunity. Bemhardt’s theory has certainly the allure of w neat 
solution. However, various points remain uncertain or point directly to the possibility of 
Rome's combining the grant of libertax with the demand for taxes so that the old view, 
since Momimsen (ef. also the still useful study by A.H.MJones, *Civitates liberac et 
munes in the East” in: Anatolian Studies Presented to W.H Buckler, (Manchester 
1939) 103-117), holding the imomunitas (with whatever extent) to be a separate and 
‘eventually separable privilege seems to me stil preferable. Apart from the above rejected 
of ¢6gos/-er with forms of real services to Rome (the various philikai leitourgiai 
‘of the “free cities”) we should especially consider tha: (a) The practice of levying direct 
taxes on “free cities” under the Republic does appear in our sources, though connected 
‘with emergencies. The first such case fits exactly into the aftermath of the First 
Mithridatic War according to dpp., BC. 1.102, a later one appears ib,, V.6 (during 
‘Antonitis’ rule in the East). If we also take into account that Cic., Off, 3.87 uscribes to 
Sulla policy of selling the status of libertax to some cites, thut is probably demanding 
the payment of their direct taxes to Rome in a single rate (he ulso demanded five years’ 
taxes in advance from the rest ofthe cities: App, Mithr., IX, 62), we may realize that no 
principle of leaving the “free” untaved is discernible. (b) In regard to. the evidence of 
Reynolds, doc. 13, in which Augustus seems to regard the freedom from taxes as a 
natural concomitant of civie libertas, I think that Badian’'s reserves, GRBS 25(1984), 
169f. are justified. How can we know that the Samians had not asked him for libertas 
‘and émminitas (66 the connection oid2 in the Greek text), that is, as two cognate but 
separate privileges, to receive finally neither? (c) As Ferrary, P4&/, 7C (n. 7) remarked, 
Plinius’ usage of immunis in the sense of a “full immunity” is neither consistent not 
compatible with the usage of Cicero inthe speeches against Verres (4) Even the example 
given in Dig., 27.1.17.1 for the extent of the Mians’ “plenissima immunitas,” their 
exemption from the obligation to undertake a fifela of non-Ilian children, seems to 
suggest a specific rather than general type of privileged status. (c) The celebration of 
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then also conclude that Nikias’ posthumous condemnation was not 
accompanied by a parallel loss of political-legal status of his city. 
Augustus, who was more than once celebrated as kristas and whose cult 
‘was possibly conjoined with that of Asklepios on Kos,” was apparently 
able to show once more a lenient face to one of Antonius’ partisan cities 
in the East.” Local self-government under some distant Roman control 
could continue, although combined with direct taxation (until Claudius’ 
reign, sce below). However, equally important will have been for 
Augustus the possibility of indirect control on Kos through local 
distinguished citizens. It is useful to recall here the impression (p. 46 
above) of a certain continuity in local administrative careers bridging 
Nikias’ and Augustus’ periods. The emblems might change but Augustus 
seems to have been wise enough again not to renounce the further 
collaboration of well-established local cadres.” 

If Kos thus experienced in the Augustan-Tiberian phase of the 
principate a relative state of respect and even distinction, the apex of 
privilege was reached with Claudius through Xenophon. This is an 
exemplary case of how important the mediation of a Greek of high 
imperial standing could prove to be for the corresponding status of his 
homecity. Thanks to Xenophon’s assiduous persuasion, Kos achieved the 
vital complement of its desired status: immunitas. According to Claudius 
(as reported by Tacitus) the Koans should in future, freed from any 
tribute, devote themselves fully to the role of keepers of their holy 
island.” This was in 53 A.D., just one year before Claudius” dramatic 





rian alone on some coins of the civitas libera Alabanda in the Augustan period (Head, 
HN, 607, legends ATEAEIAZ, ATEABIOS, cf Bemhardk, JF, 195) is much more 
understandable if that immunity was an extra privilege, perhaps recently acquired. (1) 
Especially intriguing and unclear is the ease of cities that managed to have their “free 
city” status restored afler some departure in their loyalty to the Romans. Their 
reacquistion of a local government according to their patriot nomof was up to & point 
expedient to Rome itself, ever unwilling to swell its provincial administration, Taxation 
‘yas probably another mater. 

™ Patriarea, no.10= HOghammar, no. 69, an honorary inscription (base) for an author of 
enkomia &; v8 viv xxievalo] ris réluols] YaBaerév Kaivaga xai vos sisgyiras TeBigiov 
Kaioaga... Maiuri, NS, 462.12-3 (post-Claudian, ef p.97 with n, 142 above) mentions 
LeBlacla Aordanieia weyada: ef Herzog. N&X, 217 (tracing this back to Augustus), 
Sherwin-White, Cos, 358 (stressing the general connotation “imperial” of the epithet 
sebastos audded to the name of festivals but also the post-Augtstan date of the other 
{estimonies on the syneretisin between the cult of the emperor with that of Asklepios on 
Kos) 

Cf, Bemhardt, A&E, 1774 (esp. 182) 

™ Bowersock has well demonstrated this policy in regard to the dynasts of the Eastin 
A&GW, 4217. Cf: now also the concise picture by B Levick, CAH*X(1996), 649, 

” Tac, Ann., XIL 61, 2: “dit (se, Claudivs)..precibusque eius (se, Nenophontis) 
‘dandum, ut omni tributo vacui in posterum Coi sacram et tanfum det ministram insulam 
colerent.” 
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end, We may be a little surprised at his relatively late grant of such a 
crowning privilege. Xenophon’s achievement of a position of influence 
with the emperor must have immediately postdated the British expedition 
(see above, p.74f), Thus almost a decade intervened between what might 
be called a potential and an actual state of Claudian favor towards Kos, 
‘The emperor’s three new letters to the Koans, repeatedly alluded to 
above, fall exactly into that intervening period and, despite their state of 
preservation, may help us understand better the development of 
Claudius’ attitude to Kos.” The first letter, dated to Claudius’ seventh 
tribunicia potestas, that is 47/48 A.D., is the answer of the emperor toa 
decree of the Koans delivered to him by a Koan embassy headed by 
Xenophon himself. The content of the decree seems to have been Koan 
congratulations to Claudius for his British victory—on the occasion of 
which sacrifices and other celebrations on Kos are mentioned. The 
emperor refers explicitly to Xenophon’ both exemplary piety to him and 
vigilant care for Kos, and apparently assures the Koans that the 
“outstanding gifts” (Bwesais y277erass, col. 11.35) to the island in the past 
would be preserved and perhaps enlarged (eiseV/yeaias neoaeéeugl- 
cxoveta ?, col. 11.35/6]. After this preparatory and reconnoitering 
approach, the correspondence between the emperor and the Koans 
continued with two more letters, both dated to the next year (48/49)."" In 





® My knowledge of these letters rests on: (a) the apograph of Herzog, now kept at the JG 
{n Berlin (and prepared for publication with all his other Koan inedita by L.Halof) kindly 
communicated to me by K-Hallof; (b) the personal study of the stone that T finally 
rediscovered in the magazine of the Koan Castle in May 1997. The inscription had also 
‘been seen and numbered as ED 147 by Segre, Cos, I (a photograph ibid. I, pl. 43) but 
he has apparently not transcribed the text. The extant fragment of the original marble 
stele (61X79x7cm) preserves a part of the edge below and above but is broken on both the 
Jeft and the right side, almost vertically up to about the middle of the whole height and 
fiom there on in an oblique way towards the upper cenral part. So the upper part of the 
stone takes on a trapezoidal shape. On the lower part of the back face two smull square 
holes ure preserved: perhaps they facilitated the fastening of the stele on a wall. On the 
front face, further wom in the long period since Herzog’s original find, the text is 
arranged in three columns. We have the extra right and lower part of a first column 
(races of twenty Hines, ca the last ten leters of each preserved), the whole area of a 
second column (thirty lines of about thirty five letters each) and the let and mainly lower 
part of a third column (taces of ca. twenty seven lines, each with just one to eleven 
letters preserved up to line fourteen and ca. fifteen letters in the sequel}. So we have in all 
1 text of seventy-seven lines the reading of which is very difficult because of the state of 
the stone. On many points, however, itis still possible (on the original and my squeezes), 
and especially valuable where Herzog’s apograph does not offer a convincing text (on 
such a case see below). 

"The second letter is dated by 2yuagxurits Eoveing 78/ SyPoov (col. 1142-3). The third 
letter should reasonably fall ether inthe same or in one of the following years. Herzou’s 
restoration of the relevant passage (col. I.68/9) also as Snluagxucis Soucing v8 éyoVov 
must be correct because all legible beginnings of lines (I checked it myself) are entire 
syllables. So eg. [ZvaVov may be excluded. 
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the first of these, the second of the series, Claudius appears to respond to 
a request of Xenophon concerning some privileges for the Koan 
gerousia: its members (tos roide/ weréyovras to ouotywatos, ibid, 
48/9)" should be freed from the obligation of housing (Roman) official 
guests (...7as Fevodozias éx)qjeews..., ibid. 50). Most intriguing is the 
final letter preserved. Although we have only nine lines in all after the 
introductory and dating formula, and of these only a left vertical strip of 
ca, fifteen letters per line is legible, we get some insight into a difficult 
situation that caused Claudius’ repeated communication with the Kans 
in the same year. The reason for this letter seems to have been a political 
conflict that had flared up on Kos (4V/xwitovra oréais, ibid. 77/8), 
Claudius presents the “always patriotic” (aisi evhondreidals], ibid. 76) 
Xenophon fearing that this situation could lead to more serious trouble 
(Q@sioavras wrirotle).../ welovos xaxod airlia yévaras (sc. ) orders) ?), 
ibid. 77, 79). The emperor's reaction to Xenophon’s fears (and most 
probably the realization of the latter's suggestions ad rem) seems to have 
remained at the beginning of this letter. It may have meant the 
prohibition of some form of dangerous activity in the city but the more 
precise form in which we should restore the text here is uncertain.” What 
should become clear is that the current political climate on Kos was not 
at all calm so that an imperial intervention instigated by Xenophon was 
thought necessary. Therefore, the late addition of immunitas to the city’s 
privileges may have been simply reasonable: Kos probably had to 
persuade both emperor and counselor a little more that it was politically 
prudent enough and worthy of further distinctions. Xenophon’s role as a 
Koan patriot of Roman principles becomes hereby all the more 
interesting.“ 





* Herzog had read this point as rig ENTTETOT a2}a/uerizerras zod overina705, 

" However, a crucial word in co. IIL 73 is APA read by Herzog as des. 1 think that 
this is a participle, deas, and could give the clue to a reading as, exemplt gratia, (ris 
draigelVas thin Boas dal wlotons rads saga] 

™ This climate of politcal agitation in the eity is clearly a further indication that Kos was 
already a civitas tibera: cf. a somewhat similar situation of stasis on Antonine Rhodes as 
depicted in Aclins Aristides’ ‘Pobiig epi duoveias (Keil XXIV), In regard to the 
‘Claudian period itself, we should also not forget the politcal climate on Rhodes that led 
to the events (44 A.D.) described by D.C. 60244: civ ze Podiiw viv deuSepiav 
ageidero, bt Pouaious tos dveexshérieay. The restitution of Rhodian liberty also 
took place late in Claudius’ reign with the famous advocacy of Nero (S3 A.D.) Tac, 
Ann., 12.88; Suet, Nero, 7 (he event wrongly dated two years earlier), 1G XIL12.12-14 
Cf. FHiller v.Guertringen, RE Suppl. V(1931), $10; HHSchmitt, Rom und Rhodos, 
((Manchen 1957) 189. On Xenophon’s adoption of Roman principles ef. the penetrating 
remarks by F.Millar, A Study of Cassius Dio, (Oxford 1964) 189. “there can be no 
doubt that for the leading families in the Greek East, posts in the Roman governmental 
hierarchy were the objects of ambition and the crown of social prestige [..] To gain these 
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‘The constant interest of the imperial center in Koan developments 
‘under Claudius can now also better explain a well-known document from 
Kos, not seen so far from this perspective: Corbulo’s letter to the 
Koans.* Cn.Domitius Corbulo™ is known as proconsul of Asia under 
Claudius and a fragmentary letter of his addressed (as Claudius’ letters) 
to the archons, the boule, and the people of Kos is preserved there. The 
subject of the letter must be an appeal of a Koan citizen submitted 
directly to the emperor, that is, without the proconsul’s previous 
examination of the cause for this appeal. The appellant seems to have 
acted so in connection with (against?)"” a relevant decree of the city, and 
“in a malicious, obstructive attitude” (énnesias/Iziqul, 1. 13)" The 
proconsul begins his letter by referring to his responsibility, frequently 
publicized before, to examine the causes of such appeals before they 
reach the emperor. So, if the present appellant wishes his case to follow 
the normal method of appeal (obviously to be respected), he has now to 
deposit with the proconsul the sum of eamest (2,500 denarii) that the 
latter had fixed for such cases, that is, as a surety against litigants who 
eventually would not appear at a trial. The inscription might be taken as 
evidence that Kos was no civitas libera at that time since the provincial 
governor could insert himself in this way as an intermediate authority 
between the emperor and the city. The crucial fact is, however, that the 
governor does not appear here as a substitute for civic jurisdiction but 








they must have acquired not only Latin but certain governmental skills and attitudes of 
mind.” 

"The basic edition of this text should now be Segre, Cas, ED 43 (previously accessible 
in the advance publication m PP 30(1975), 102Mf). 1 was able to check his readings 
‘aguinst the proposals of JH Oliver, AJPh 100(1979), 551-4, who was unable to see the 
stone, in the original, also atthe magazine of the Knights Castle. Two significant results 
cof my examination are that: (a) the frst preserved letter of 1, 4 is rather « lambda, only 
ooking like an alpha because of a later, horizontally engraved line (pat of a cross) inthis 
section of the text. So Oliver's version for Il 4f- seems basically correct and we should 
read them as: (Olx aduerrelids iprorduny neddisag/ [xai nédecls engaeriira, (Boa b 

ipa pliDuera bd} Ebr Rote tglieebe Lela abs Stag so0 Sabor, 
Mngéreeor nels rois bri xin éragyullv riureosas by wails derehais ini/trésaxral... 
(b) There seems to be neither a tre of, nor room for, restoring a nu atthe end of 1 16, so 
Segre’s reading should stay vs. the altemative restoration of Oliver, On the content of the 
text in connection with the problem of the emperor's issue of mandata to proconsuls in 
the early empire ef. also G.Burton, ZPE 21(1976), 63-8. 

™ Cf concisely on him naw A Momigliano-G-E.F.Chilver-M.T.Griffin, OCD", s., 492f 

© Segre, LCos, ED 43,10-12: Laoy 2° 4 tuerligos Yueioualtces 8 deiva txelhner 
ESer0 bnif (rév BeBaariv...The situation would be still clearer if we restored [..viy 23 
a9" uerligou « 

® of L8/-Revised Supplement (1996), sv. Exige. The other side of the story is most 
probably the appellant's distrust both ofthe civic iurisdiction and the governor's stance in 
his case. Oliver's (cf. n. 85), ultemative restoration, éxygeias (Ze7olv, and comment on 
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only as the first possible contact with the imperial administration in a 
case where one of the persons involved had already decided to embark 
on an appeal to Roman authorities.” The point seems to be the 
hierarchization (and eventual decentralization) of the appeal procedure— 
a recurring problem in the empire” —rather than any formal “provincial- 
ization” of Kos. At the same time the inscription shows two further 
important things: first, that even a civitas libera was counted potentially 
‘among the nearest governor's responsibilities; this relationship could be 
activated if the working of the city ceased to function in a “self 
sufficient” way, as for example in this case of discontent with civic 
decisions,” To express it differently, a “free city” was as little or as 
much subordinated to provincial Roman authorities as it could do 
without them or not. Second, this apparently abortive attempt of a Koan 
citizen to come into direct contact with the emperor's justice, by-passing 
what could be the standard procedure, cannot have been unrelated to the 
frequent, direct channel of communication between Rome and Kos. 
What seems to have been the normal procedure for Koan problems 
reaching Claudius through Xenophon (and probably his own people on 
the island), however, was blocked if someone else aspired to a similar 
and immediate access to imperial interest. Such cases were diverted and 
decided first (and possibly finally) at the proconsul’s court. This clear 
patter of direct and indirect access to Rome may suit very well the new 
information on internal dissent on Kos in the same period. Some Koans 
Were controlled on a provincial level before the central imperial authority 
became involved. Xenophon’s key role and fears on Koan discord under 
Claudius may have found a disereet expression here, too. 

Koan relations within the larger organizational framework of the 
provincia Asia, without any necessary formal integration into it, are 





this point seem to be no progress. The bracket afler eign hs been inadvertently omitted 
in Segre, ibid. 

 Sherwin-White, Cos, 1466, though inclined to conclude from this text that Kos was no 
civitaslibera at that time, has to admit (in the face eg. of Hadrian’s instructions in his 
‘Athenian “oil-law," Oliver, GC 92.55) that the governor's “competence over appeals is 
not of itself proof of the Coans’ incorporation in the province of Asia." It is characteristic 
that Oliver (n. 85), $53 would better understand the interaction of city and governor in 
this case if Kos were a "free city.” 

Cr, recently K Burasclis, The Roman World of Polyainos, Archaiognosia 8 (1993-94), 
publ. 1995: 1300 (with further bibL) 

"CE the cases on a similar subject already studied by JF.Oliver, “The Roman 
Governor's Permission for a Decree of the Polis,” Hesperia 23(19S4), 1631 (one of his 
conclusions, 167: “..The free cities (civiates liberae) were not bound to consult the 
goveror as frequently as the other cities, but though they did not ask his permission for 
their enactments, they may have been just as eager as any other polis to enlist supporting 
action from the Roman government.”) 
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further reflected (a) in the designation of one of Xenophon’s relatives, 
although probably not himself a resident of Kos, to the post of the high 
priest of Asia (see above, p. 81); (b) somewhere in the period between 
ca. 70 and 90 A.D., in the Ephesian list” of Asian cities and communities 
arranged according to conventus/dioikeseis and accompanied by short 
entries of various duties in money. The character of this list remains, 
despite all efforts,” enigmatic. I find it impossible to accept D. 
Knibbe’s™ reservedly expressed theory, however, that the document 
represents a kind of “inventory of the fiscus of the province Asia” at 
some point of the period mentioned. We find notably among the poleis of 
the list Samos, Chios, Mytilene, and Kos. Samos” and possibly Kos, as 
we shall presently see, lost their liberfas and probably also their tax-free 
status under Vespasian. We know nothing concrete about the other two. 
Chios especially had a long-standing, stable record as a “free city” since 
the First Mithridatic War,” and there seems to be no reason to suppose a 
later interruption of it.” So we should rather sce in the inclusion of these 
four cities in the list a partial proof that its purpose was different, 
possibly an officially established, central record of local, civie taxes or a 
list of contributions to a provincial scheme surpassing the distinction 
between civitates liberae and civitates stipendiariae (imperial cult?).” In 
either case, Kos is found again participating in the common life of the 
Asian cities without any indication that things went farther than that, 

The only probable testimony of a rather short change of status for 
Kos in the Flavian period is an entry of the list of priests of Apollo from 
Halasara the ferminus a quo and the beginning part of which have been 


Original publication by C.Habicht, “New Evidence on the Province of Asia," JRS 
£65(1975), 64, Now also /Ephesas 13 SEG 37.884. CE. the next notes 

”T know of two major attempts at a general interpretation ofthis intriguing document s0 
far: F Gschnitzer, “Beurkundungsgebuhren im romischen Kaiserreich, Zu IVE 1 13," in 
‘Symposion 1985. Vortrdige zur griechischen und hellenistischen Rechtsgeschichte (hrs, 
von G.Thir), (Koln 1989) 389-403, trying to interpret the list as a central tabulation of 
various civic taxes in the province, D.Xnibbe, “Zeigt das Fragment IVE 13 das 
steuertechnische Inventar des fiscus Asiaticus?,” Tyche 2(1987) 75-93, the content of 
Which is already indicated in the ttle question (cf. below). 

Previous n. His tentatively expressed views have already been criticized by 
H.WPleket, SEG 37(1987), 884, comm. Also reserved: R.Gordon et al, JRS 83(1993): 
14 

% Suet, Vesp, 84. This short list of cities that lost their Uihertax under Vespasian 
includes Rhodes, a neighbor of Kos 

% Sherk, RDGE, 70. CE. Bernhard, 142, 128, 157, 187f. with n. 488, 

” ILis noteworthy that Chios and Kos present exactly the same two categories of entries 
(wiivrwn ~ aig yrooveiay), the latter occuring only here in the whole text. The sums 
‘mentioned are different for each island. 

"The former view has been proposed by Gschnitzer, ef: n 93. The second is adumbrated 
‘but not adopted, ibid, 402, 
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examined in the chapter on Nikias (p. 41ff.). As already noticed there, 
the first entry of this list has been dated by Hiller to 27 B.C., on the 
ground of the addition following the name of the priest P.Hetercius 
Hilario, no. 106: éri tobrov of véyuot déroxatearéSneay. Although some 
doubts might remain with regard to the character of these “laws” (sacred 
or public), Hiller's solution—to recognize here a restitution of Koan 
patrioi nomoi, that is a retum to the status of civitas libera, is more 
probable, especially if we consider the tendency to “enlarge” personal 
entries in various lists of officials in order to glorify the person 
catalogued by listing him chronologically with a generally important 
(and favorable) event.” If we accept the date initially preferred by 
Herzog for the inception of the list, 30 B.C., this restitution should fall 
inside Vespasian's reign, in 76 A.D. We know that Rhodes lost its liberty 
under him but very probably regained it under Titus.” Hiller identified 
Titus’ first year, 79 A.D., with the year no. 106 in the Halasarnan list. 
‘This can be only a relative chronology; the change may well have 
happened some years later and the beginning of the list postdated 27 B.C. 
At least, I cannot see any compelling reason to connect the year no, 1 in 
the list with Augustus’ assumption of his new, dynastic name and 
constitutional position. However, Vespasian's removal of libertas from 
many Greek cities, for example Koans’ neighbors, the Rhodians, and the 
restitution of status in apparently later Flavian times in the Halasaran 
list, make it probable that Kos experienced a similar fluctuation of 
imperial favor and local status. What we know now about the island’s 
unrest under Claudius—and the climate of Nero's period cannot have 
diffused political animosities in any Greek city—may corroborate this 
impression. Thus, we may now, after the development delineated above, 
dispense with the alternative possibility once endorsed by S. Sherwin- 
White," that Kos was not a civitas libera in the period from Augustus to 








® Ct. esp, Chaniotis, H&E, 1896 

4? See n, 95 on the Rhodisn loss of libertas under Vespasian. Its restoration under Titus 
‘may be concluded from JG X11, $8.9-11 (honorary decree for a Rhodian =wévra av 
xadNia/suv yeauudrun dnd reo Stoo EeSaured (: Titus, L Sf.) &/ rq rig meuravelng 
aig, on the special significance of expressions like kalista grammata et simm. cf. p. 
20 above). Whether this grant/promise of a grant by Titus was first enacted under 
Domitian (so esp. A-Momigliano, JRS 41(1951), 150f,) or the similar mention 4g" of 
dntal/reeriSy & rérq05 nodei/eia\s} added to the title of a Roman official co- 
dedicating a monument to Domitian and Domitia (identified with Homonoia) in Syl? 
819 (= A Bresson, Recueil des inscriptions de la Pénée rhodienne (Pérke intégrée), (Pais, 
1991) 132) represents another restitution of Rhodian liberty after the trouble witnessed by 
Plut, Mor., 815 D (ola Negraumots i Négonos xarédaBe meiquara, xai Potions 
95 ini Aoweviaec...) should sil be uncertain. 

Cn. 63 above. 
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Titus. A shorter interval of direct subordination to provincial authorities. 
seems to suit our present evidence better. 

In Severan (rather Caracalla’s) times Kos is honored in a decree of 
Ephesos'” as [télv émiyavéotrlaroo! [ray év Aoig néAlewy, éAstSegolv/ 
xai altévoluoy xaré td Béyulalra Tig islets evvxdeirou, rev! [adeAledv 
adriis (se. vis "Evécou) Kiiwv/ (3%uov... So the Koan libertas survived 
at least until this date, As already noticed above, the festive mention of 
the Koan demos is probably in contrast with the constitutional reality on 
Kos in Sabinianus’ and Phaedrus” times. In a similar way, if Heberdey’s 
restoration [rv év Agia. réAlewy is correct, the eleutheria (and probably 
the autonomia) still distinguishing Kos were no longer any real obstacle 
in referring to the city simply as one of “the cities in Asia,” At least some 
degree of administrative inclusion in the province, the result of a long, 
development, seems to be here combined with old terms of privileged 
exclusion from it, I cannot resist, in their case, the impression of 
gradually waning titular values—perhaps only potentially preserving a 
part of their old substance," 

‘The administrative connection of Kos with Asia has appeared 
especially in Corbulo’s letter and the Flavian catalogue of the Asian 
cities’ (local?) taxes discussed above. The inclusion of Kos in 
administrative units comprising the provincia Asia or parts of it, 
however, becomes for the first time evident in a bilingual (Latin-Greek) 
inscription found on the island, probably of Trajanic or Hadrianic date, 
where an imperial freedman appears as “proc(urator) XX her(editatium) 
regionis Kariaes (sic) et insularum Cycladum.”"™ A further imperial 
libertus, a subprocurator this time, is found on Kos entrusted with the 
collection of the vicesima hereditatium in the later second century (under 
M.Aurelius and L.Verus or the carly Severans).' It may be concluded 
that the island was the seat of the regional office of the vicesima for 
“Karia and the Kyklades,” Kos being obviously reckoned as a part of 








®R Heberdey, Forschungen in Ephesos, I, (Wien 1912) no, 55 (p, 1710), ef. no, 56 on 
the date. Could the mention of senatus consulta refer back to the period of the Reptiblic? 
CE. also p. 114 above. 

"© Cf. Reynolds, doc. 14 (Aphrodisias and Trajan), 21 (Aphrodisias and Gordian II) 
‘withthe editor’s comments. 

' Maiuri, NS, 562. The area of his office in the Greck version: wepiédev Kagias xai 
viru Kuxhddun, His name and status, M.Uipéus Aug. ib., give the approximate date 
CL esp, Pflaum, / Kas, Nigdelis, 223 

"® Herzog, KF, 165 (p. 106f.}= CHL Ill, Suppl. 2.14199° The date may be concluded 
from the mention: ..Augustor(um) n(astrorum) litXerto), ef, Herzog, ibid.; “Terminus 
‘post quem ist das Jahr 161.” 
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either of them.” We meet then between 198 and 209 Q.Cosconius 
Fronto who was “proc. Augg. item ad vectig. XX her. per A(sjiam, 
Lyciam, Phrygiam, Galati[am], insulas Cyclades.”"” Thus we find again 
Asia and the Kyklades together (Kos very probably included here, too) as 
part of one of the larger administrative areas of the vicesima covering 
more than one province. A more specific attachment of the islands off 
the westem coast of the provincia Asia, possibly a part of the same 
“Cyclades,” to the administrative organism of the province is implied 
carlier in two instances of M.Aurelius’ times. First, in the mission of 
C.Vettius Sabinianus Tulius Hospes, who had held the post of legatus 
provinciae Asiae, as legatus Augusti ad ordinandos status insularum 
Cyeladum; a little later in the case of L.Saevinius Proculus serving 
(and possibly just completing Vettius’ work) as legatus pro praetore 
Asiae et insularum Cycladum."” So the final, Diocletianic inclusion of 
Kos (and the other Aegean islands) as parts of the provincia insularum'"” 
in the larger entity of divecesis Asiae should be the natural conclusion of 
a longer administrative development, Geographic-administrative 
simplicity has eventually won over the tradition of old boundaries, 
mainly of political origin, between Europe and Asia in an age of 
superimposed Mediterranean peace, 

Another subject to touch upon in this final attempt at a historical 
sketch of some main points in the development of the island under 
Roman sway and domination is the course of Graeco-Roman symbiosis 
and gradual synthesis on Kos, To treat the subject extensively, however, 
we should rather await the publication of the rest of the prosopographical 
material in the Nachlass of Segre (tombstones) and Herzog. Only then 
can we have a picture as complete as present evidence allows of constant 
and changing characteristics in the structure of Koan population during 








Cf, already Herzog, KF, p.107: the freedman (Hermes) was “wohl Vorstand des 
koischen Hilfsbureaus (statio) der Erbschaftssteuerbeh0rde von Asia.” The geographic 
term Kyklades may be used here in a later, more expanded sense: ef. St. Byz., counting 
among the Kyklades Nisyros, that is the island just opposite to the south side of Kas, as 
well as Telos, Kasos, and Lesbos (s.vv.). 

1" Dessau 1359 (from Surdinia) On the date: Pflaum, /.Kas, 66 (the co-reigning 
iperors must be Septimius Severus and his sons), 

'Anp 1920. 45, 16-18 (from Thuburbo Maius in Tunisia), CE on this and the next case 
dels 222. 

‘Ani 1969/70.601 (from Ankara), Cf. the earlier testimony of his career: Anfip 1924, 
‘T= LEphesos 3037), 9-12. 

"° CHL 11.460 (from Kos): “provin{e]_ ins. num. (maiJest q_ cor. dic”: ef. already PH, p. 
Xi; Sherwin-White, Cos, 152_ CY. also the publication by Degrassi, ILIC, no, 3 (p-210) of 
14 dedication to Mars pater Gradivus from the period of the Tetrarchy by “Agathus 
Gennauius, vir) erfectissimus), p{raeses)...” who was already and more exactly known 
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the entire Roman period: from Republican times when Roman influence 
increased, accompanied by the gradual settlement of Romans on the 
island (as it happened at many other places, too), down into the Empire. 
For the time being it would be perhaps wiser to limit oneself to some 
general and preliminary remarks, somewhat in the sense of an “interim 
report.” 

S.Sherwin-White has already offered a useful outline of the history 
of the Roman community on Kos" and stressed, among other things, the 
relative contrast in the numbers of the Roman presence on Kos and 
Rhodes in the period ca, 100 B.C.- 100 A.D"? Romans who settled on 
Kos are much more numerous, although the question remains about how 
many of them counted from the Augustan period on are to be traced back 
to Italian/Roman families having immigrated to Kos in Republican times. 
For we may conclude that there already was a Roman community on Kos 
before the First Mithridatic War (cf. above), but we are still unable to 
ascertain its direct development or not until the later presence of Roman 
families on the island.'"® The considerable extent of Roman habitation on 
Kos in the imperial period, however, is possibly connected, at least in 
part, with the involvement of the island in Mithridates’ fight against 
Rome, A comparison with the partly parallel case of Lesbos,""* where the 
principal city, Mytilene, stood on the Pontic side until well after the end 
of the First Mithridatic War," may illustrate the point. Mytilene is 
equally characterized by the frequent presence of Romans who even 
predominate in some catalogues of names of the late Republican/early 
imperial period.""® We might think that areas which had more or less 
compromised themselves against Rome in the Mithridatic period were 
subsequently more exposed to the pressure, and probably the need, to 











as *.,Aurelius) Afgluthus [Glennadius, wir) plerfectissimus), prue(es) prov(incine) 
{nsul(arum)..” from an inscription of Mytilene, CHL THL.450, 

§ Sherwin-White, Cos, 250-5 
12 Tpid,, 253. Cf. now the observations of A.Bresson, “L'onomsstique romaine a 
Rhodes,” in: Rizakis, R Onomastics, 225-238, 

"3 Cf. Sherwin-White, Cos, 252 

"4 Cf already Herzog, Hal, 492 (where, however, just the economic component of the 
immigration is noticed). 

"Liv, per. LXXXIX; Suet, Caes, 2. On date and captor (rather 79 B.C., Minucius 
‘Thermus) recently and best: Ar-Keaveney, Lucullus, (London 1992) 185-7 (ef. Magic, 
245E-+1124f, ml for the older views). 

MCE, L.Robert, REA 62(1960), 279fL, 300, ThSarikakis, “Ta guwaikd éiduara = 
‘AéeBou,” Archaiognosia 8(1993-4), publ. 1995, 97-104, exp. 100f; K Buraselis, “Stray 
Notes on Roman Names in Greek Documents,” in: Rizakis, R.Onomastics, 59-61. Cf, 
now also Labarre, 107-109 (discussion of the Roman presence on Julio-Claudian Lesbos, 
rather overstating the importance of the frequent imperatorial gentilicin in regard to the 
coverll estimate of real Roman settlement on the ind and its development) and 129-136 
(ist of Roman names with commentary), 
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accept a significant Roman element into their population. This 
acceptance could be simultaneously a sort of expiation, especially if it 
‘concemed surviving members of earlier resident familics in these cities, 
and a relative reinforcement for the latter, vis-a-vis Roman authorities in 
the East, We may cite as an appropriate example the text of a dedication 
of the Roman negotiatores on Kos to the city of their residence: “[C(ives) 
R(omani) qui CJoi negotiantur/ [civitatem] Coam pietatis in/ [C.Julium 
CaeJsarem ponti/[ficem maximum, [pat]rem pa/[triae deum|que ct 
benevol/[entiac erga] se caussa."""” The Koans are here characteristically 
praised both for their piety to Caesar and their goodwill towards their 
Roman “guests.” It is clear that the existence and relations of this Roman 
community to the Koans were the best proof and guarantee of Roman 
control over Kos. Certificates of loyalty to Rome, here personally to 
Caesar, could be best issued by its private, “unofficial” representatives 
on the island, the apparently happy successors of the Roman generation 
imperiled, perhaps partly protected and then certainly evacuated from 
Kos at the approach of Mithridates about forty years earlier. 

If this factor may have contributed to the numbers of Romans on 
Kos in late republican/early imperial times, K HOghammar has pointed to 
another connection." She noticed that Romans begin to appear as priests 
of Apollo in the relevant Halasaman list (cf. above) during 
approximately the last decade of the first century B.C," that is, in a 
period when Kos should have been struck by two serious earthquakes, |” 
The damage and probable impoverishment of Koan families may well 
have opened the way to social prominence on Kos for Roman residents 
willing to undertake costly offices—as priesthoods certainly were 

‘There is perhaps a little more to say on this Roman connection with 
Halasama. The frequent appearance of Romans in the list of Apollo 
priests (40 out of 125 name entries, that is about one third of the total) 
may be paralleled by the even higher Roman percentage in the list of 








" Degrassi, ILIC, rio 1 (p. 203); republished by ADonati, “I Romani nell'Egeo. 1 
Aocumenti dl! et repubblicana,” Epigraphica 27 (1965), no. 16 (p40), Héghammat, no 
11. CE, Sherwin-White, Cos, 140. 
' Hoghammar, 33 
4 The first being Migxos TSives Asuino (i585), priest n0.17 (ea, 11 BC). 
‘Chronology should not be pressed too far: ef above, p43, ef. p. 143. 

© The first earthquake struck the provincia Asia in 12 B.C. according to the testimony of 
D.C. $4.30.3. That Augustus generously undertook to pay the whole tribute of the 
‘province for that year ffom his own money shows the extent of the destruction, thus Kos 
Will have also been a victim of the latter. In the second case, we have an express 
reference to Kos in ca. 6 B.C. by Eusebios, Chronik (ed. Schoene), 1L145 (i): “in insula 
Coo terrae motu plurima conciderunt” (year 2011, in the Latin version of Hieronymus), 
of: Herzog, KF, 149 with m1 
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new members entering the presbytika palaistra of Kos (Flavian period, 
cf. p. 86f. above). Here they make up more than half the total." This 
similarity in the density of the Roman presence between the city of Kos 
(where this would appear more natural) and the country demes is 
significant. As we know from the honorary decree of the demotai of 
Haleis joined by the Romans and other resident foreigners (Augustan 
period),'" at least some of the Roman families had established 
connections with the Koan countryside as landowners (évexrmévol)."» A 
not adequately emphasized piece of evidence in this respect is priest no. 
125 in the Halasaman list, Aod(xos) Oinfréviog Aou(xiou) vids 
Oirdgour, a werd 7d polvacrioai) Kirwy isgdteure yevnSeis tv 
‘Nawdevn. Most probably he is the hellenized scion of an initially 
Roman family on Kos who is proud of his “having been bom at 
Halasarna.”* In other words, the “demotic” connection of the Roman 
clement on Kos indicates the nature and the extent of its settlement on 
the island but also the kind and the depth of local bonds that have 
‘gradually emerged." 

Another remarkable point is that Kos conveys imperial gentilicia 
relatively less often than many other Greek places under Roman 
domination, There is a wide variety of “private” ones, some of them even 
rather uncommon in the Aegean.’ Thus it scems that the degree of 
‘mutual Romanization and Hellenization that took place was owed at least 
not less to private settlement and the establishment of private relations a 
Ja longue durée than to imperial generosity to individuals, This is 
especially true in the case of members of a pre-existing or newly 
ascending but still indigenous aristocracy. In this peaceful and notable 








"1 Cf Sherwin-White, Cas, 253 

2 PH 344= IGRRW.1087 

"2 Cf now the study of Romans with land property in Eleia by S. Zoumbaki, “Pawaver 
dngavotvves, ROmische Grundbesitzer in Eleia," Tyche 9(1994),213-218. 

his date as priest should be ca. 98 A.D. So he could very well be a descendant of 
Mae(xos) Otel rivos Keleras in Segre, LCos, ED 228.9-10 (Flavian period) whose name 
is till purely Roman. Cf, Herzog. Hal, 490 (he merely commented on the combinution 
‘of the deme priesthood and a real residence inthe eity in Philophron’s case, too). 

1 We may also adduce here as relatively early examples of such an integration: (a) the 
addition (in the first century B.C.?) of @ De2iinies Dnélelu vids and a Béxuos Tedviog 
‘Absuou vids haves to w demotc list at Isthmos of ea the beginning second century B.C.: 
Carrateli, Zsthmos, p. 177, XL c,nos. 24, 25, ef. Sherwin-White, Cas, 251f., 1.176; (b) the 
four bearers of Roman gentilicia (Keovovria, |. 9; Mereidus, 1. 15; MaMa KauxiAla, 
16; Ponldiog NyaSétnovs £1, 122C}) in a list of contributors of early imperial date (?) at 
the deme of Hippia: Herzog, KF, 175, p.118, ef Sherwin-White, loci 

© For example the just mentioned Vipstanius and Hordionius, or Septicius (Herzog. 
Hal, no. 4, priests nos, 127, 128, probably brothers). 
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synthesis “from below” we might recognize one of the characteristic 
traits of Koan society in Roman times. 

Kos's continuous Asclepiad and medical tradition may have been a 
further probable attraction for some Romans, a factor hitherto unnoticed. 
Men like Xenophon and Sabinianus (see above) were a kind of living 
advertisement for the social importance of a physician’s craft, which 
could be apparently still studied on Kos. The point becomes clear when 
an iconographic detail of the Halasarnan list of Apollo priests is correctly 
interpreted. The names of the priests under the nos. 85, 91, 94, 98, 105, 
113 and 116 are followed on the stone by the representation of a staff 
with serpent, Herzog connected this sign in his original publication with 
the mention added to the name of the priest no. 74 (ca. 47 A.D.), namely 
that the latter's priesthood had coincided with the festival of the Great 
Asklepieia.” He supposed that the addition of that sign after some 
names in the list alluded to a similar coincidence (as this would mean 
additional largesse from the priests in question, and should so be 
‘appropriately highlighted).'* However, he admitted himself that no 
convincing cycle of that festival could be established on the basis of the 
distribution of the entries labeled thus in the list. Fortunately, we were 
now able to see that on Kos also the staff—with—serpent symbol!” 
appears to denote the medical profession of a man (see above on such 
Topresentations on some of the votive monuments to the “paternal gods” 
for Xenophon and Sabinianus). It is reasonable to suppose, then, that the 
appearance of the same symbol after some names in the Halasaman list is 
the professional mark of these persons, probably in their dual function as 
Asclepiads. A certain confirmation of this is priest no. 116 (ca, 89 A.D.) 
P.2reerivos ‘Hyossvds who should be one of the few later direct 
members of Xenophon’s family (cf above, p. 78). That among the seven 
so recognized doctors, who assumed at some point of their careers the 
Halasaman priesthood of Apollo, there are no less than three bearers of 
purely Roman names (no Greek cognomen) is equally important.’ The 
appeal of medical education in a milieu of Asclepiads should probably be 
seen as a factor in Roman immigration or sojourn on Kos. 


" Herzog, Hal,, no. 4, p. 484: Mas 





snidios Waleros 75 Beivepey wari Rexhania si 


ida. 
Pid, p. 490 Wah nin von dian cinzenen Namen der Sclangenstid des 
‘Asklepios beigefugt wird, so liegt die Annakme am nichsten, da damit diese Panegyris 
beceichnet werden soll” 

"On relevant examples from other places cf Benedium, 240, 

8° No. 85: Ké(nzes) [arias Kolisra.) wil Potees (ca. $8 AD), no, 94: Atos 
Mavidios Alou vids Potees (ca. 67 A.D.), no. 105: Ta(ies) Kaew; Patio) vids 
Totiyeo (ca. 78 AD.) 
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‘To sum up, by connecting the essential nature of all these remarks 
on the Graeco-Roman symbiosis on Kos with some of the artistic 
masterpieces of the island’s imperial period, specifically the decoration 
of the splendid houses of the third century A.D. in the city like the 
“Roman House” (Casa Romana) or the “House of the Rape of Europa,” 
it should not surprise us how skillfully elements of Greek, and especially 
Koan, tradition were combined there with prevailing tastes of the wider 
“imperial culture.”"* This process of inter-cultural dialogue was a very 
fine and multifaceted one. Kos found its own way to bring nearer 
Hellenism and Rome. 


"CE above, p. 121 with n, 53 and F Sirano, “Ii mosaico della Casa cosiddetta del Ratto 
4'Europa a Coo," tn: Assocxazione Italiana per lo Studio ¢ la Conservazione del Mosaica, 
Aut det 1° Colloguio (1993}, (Ravenna 1994) 541-577 (esp. $73 with n. 129, giving 
further bibl) 
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Appendix 1: 
TlagapuAdSaxra ray Keswoy oh. 
Evidence on Kos 
during the First Mithridatic War 
in a new inscription from Patara 


Christian Marek has recently published the honorary inscription on a statue 
base from Patara in Lycia.’ It belongs to the well-known category of 
monuments erected by soldiers/sailors for their officer/captain during a war.” In 
this case a citizen of Patara, Krinolaos, son of Artapates, is honored by the 
Lycian troops who served under his brave command as strategos autokrator 
“when the allied contingent was sent by the Lycian League to Rhodes during 
the war that broke out against king Mithridates,”* Marck has correctly 
recognized and analyzed the historical context as Mithridates’ famous and 
finally unsuccessful attempt to seize Rhodes during the First Mithridatic War. 
After this reference the honorific text adds an obviously also memorable service 
of the Lycian general: ragaguAd§avra 88 xai Ty Kiiwy nédty (Il, 9-10), It is 
clear that this should be also part of the same context, but its exact significance 
and place in the sequence of events needs a closer study, 

It is not difficult to understand that Krinolaos and his men had somehow 
watched over the city of Kos, If this means that they had been on the island to 
assist the Koans before Mithridates’ triumphant arrival there (see above), they 
could not have achieved very much. There would have been then no reason to 
include this rather inglorious element into Krinolaos’ highlighted deeds, The 
editor of the inscription has already seen this, and tried to connect Krinolaos’ 
service with a sort of task of watching the Koan harbor as base of the 
Mithridatic fleet. His Lycian contingent should have spied the movements of 
the enemy situated at Kos and so helped avert any attack on Rhodes from that 
direction’. However, the text makes explicit that Krinolaos’ watching duty 
concemed not the harbor but the city of Kos. So the only possibility that 


' “Der Lykische Bund, Rhodos, Kos und Mithtidates. Basis mit Ehreninschrift fur Krinolaos, 
Sohn des Artapates, von Patara,”Zykia [11995 [1997]. 9-21 (10) 

2 Cf, the examples collected ibid., 12 (n.11), A variant of this category includes dedications of 
the—actually again honorary—monument to a divinity: ef. MGuarducei, Epigrafia greca, I, 
(Roma 1969) 1566 

bel sig rapeSeions Podions equuaying ind x00 xored 7 
Tois Basihia MSpitinyy srredusvov éristous I 5-9. 

“Thid., 19. He compares this defensive function with the reoeiAaxes mentioned in App., Mithr 
26, However, rgo-euAdeoery has a distinctly different meaning 
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remains is to examine whether the Lycians can have undertaken such a duty 
after Kos was freed from the Mithridatic troops. Marek discarded such a 
solution as it seemed to him, quite understandably, to contradict the Koans’ 
change of camp, expulsion of the Mithridatic force stationed there—after 
Lucullus’ ships appeared near the island—and final participation in the Roman 
operations against Samos. At first sight there seemed admittedly to be no 
reasonable place for Krinolaos and his Lycians in this picture, 

It will now help to look for the exact sense that ragaguAdeaew could have 
in that specific situation. This verb is an interesting ferminus technicus of the 
Hellenistic military and political vocabulary. Polybios uses it many times® to 
denote the presence of an additional (this is the actual meaning of the 
preposition ragé !), friendly/allied garrison to protect a city threatened by an 
extemal attack, the potential aggressors sometimes being a combined force of 
foreigners and a local “fifth column.” Some examples are: in spring 208 Philip 
V sends a small force to help the city of Peparethos (ros nagaguAdtovras ty 
7éAw) upon the information that Attalid troops have landed on the 
homonymous island (10.42.1). About the end of 172 the Roman envoys in 
Greece preparing the ground for the war against Perseus let an Achaean force 
come to Chalkis to secure the city (nagaguAéfovras vv 7éAv) until the Roman 
army appears (272.11). The fine, and propagandistic, difference between 
woovesiv and ragaguAdovs becomes clear when Philip V at Nicaca (ca. 
November 198) faces the Actolian argument with the assertion that he has 
withdrawn his men from Lysimacheia “who were no occupying force but a 
friendly garrison” against the Thracian menace: ..od tos gqoveaivras ali, 
ths ob gris, GAG vols nagaguAdrrovras (18.4.6). A well-known dramatic 
example was the case of the Achacan ragagvAax of three hundred men sent to 
Mantineia at the latter’s request to have their liberty and safety protected 
(ragaguhdooorres iy ixsivoy thevSagiay Gua xai owrneia») against the 
Aetolians, the Spartans and inner strife; these Achacan guards were later 
slaughtered at a pro-Spartan coup in the city (2.58) 

Apart from these eloquent examples in Polybios the term zagagvAaxr) is 
attested with a similar meaning in epigraphic texts. So a decree of the city of 
ion (OGIS 443) honors the commander of a protecting garrison (siz 
nagaguAaxiy Tig TéAswc) sent there at Roman request by the community of 
the Poemaneni in 80/79 B.C., that is in a period of intense activity by pirates in 
the Aegean.” In a honorary decree of Arsinoe (Tokra) from the second/first 
cent. B.C. (SEG 26.1817) we find among the services of a local benefactor the 


> Cf, now especially the entries xagagu2axj, saaguhdrrw in: GGlockmann a0,, Pobbias- 
Lexikon, 1 (waryenciarig ~ nord), Berlin 1998, cols. 128-130. Cr. also F.W.Walhank, A 
Historical Commeniary on Polybin, I, (Oxford 1970°) 156 (on Pol, 2.56). 

* Cf, Magic, 240; Kallet-Marx, 305, 
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mention: énéduxe zojuara xari vay va noAduw negioracw é tiv 
Tagapuaaxéy xis mahios (IlL20-23), where we should very probably sce his 
financial contribution to the reinforcement of the menaced city’s protection by a 
mercenary garrison. 

Kos certainly also needed such a friendly protection to secure the just re- 
established pro-Roman regime on the island after Lucullus’ appearance and the 
expulsion of the Mithridatic soldiers and possibly some of those Koans who 
had politically compromised themselves in the two years of Pontic occupation. 
The Lycians” service on Kos was actually a delicate one. They should protect a 
re-gained ally against any Mithridatic counterattack (the war was not over yet!) 
and gently seal the island’s new allegiance to Rome and its camp. They 
‘obviously succeeded in this and were reasonably proud of their success. 
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Appendix 2: 
A catalogue of the dedications to the “paternal 
gods” for Nikias” 


1. PH 76, “Small basis built into a wall,” 58x20 em. 

2, Ibid, 77. “In the house of Tsinias.” 

3. Ibid. 78. Reported at that time on Symi, “small stele with 
aedicula,” not complete on the left, 27x27 em. 

4. Ibid. 79. “In a wall on the road to Lampe.” 

5, Ibid. 80. “Near the cemetery.” 

6. Herzog, KF, 17. “Blauer Kalkstein (aden rézea), in dic 
Brunneneinfassung im Garten des Sarrara Jussuf verbaut,” left edge 
missing, 42x16em, 

7, Ibid. 18 (Segre, 1Cos, EV 57). “Marmor, im Haus des 
Pewgyaea(s), im Stadtviertel Aspa,” 30x19x11 em. “Schrift flachtig,”” 

8. Ibid. 19, “Marmor, cingemauert im neuen Haus des Aajiavds,” 
upper part preserved, 17x34 cm. 

9, Ibid. 20 (= Segre, LCos, EV 295), Fragment of the lower right 
part of a similar (marble) monument, in the house of “Achmet im 
Stadtviertel Jeni Kape,” 37x29x8 cm, 

10, Ibid, 192 (republished here after the editio princeps in MDAI(A) 
20, 506). Found “beim Bau eines Hauses in der Gegend ‘Ay. Nuxéhaos.” 
Herzog (ibid., p. 67) estimated on the ground of the reported dimensions 
of the stone (175xS0 cm) that this should be a small altar or base of a 
Votive offering or something similar. 

11. Maiuri, NS, 479 (= Segre, Cos, EV 310), White marble base 
transported “dalla via Aspa al Museo del Castello,” 49x21x25 em 

12. Ibid. 480 (= Segre, /.Cos, EV 293). Fragment of a white marble 
tablet (left part) found during the restoration works at the Castle, 
31x21x9 em. 

13, Ibid, 481 (= Segre, LCos, EV 130). Fragment, material and 
findplace the same as of the previous one, 17x23x5 em, 








7 ‘The identification of the inscriptions published more than once, in this and the 
following lists, unless noticed in one of the more recent publications itself, has been made 
after a close comparison ofthe texts in question and all other data on them available. As a 
nile, references to earlier publications than the main one/s here cited are not repeated. 
Only what seemed to me to be rather significant details about the inscriptions or 
noteworthy aberrations from the standard text are noticed, Dimensions of the stones 
(height, width, thickness) are given to help form an idea about the size of the original 
‘monument. Segre's measurements have been always preferred. 
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14. Wilhelm, Beitrage, no. 148 (p. 171). “Block weillgrauen 
Marmors,” 76x21,5x28 em, “im Hofe des Nationalmuscums zu Athen.” 
The only known such document for Nikias where ‘ewes has not been 
added, 

15, Sherwin-White, Cos, p. 142, n.324. Another such plaque for 
Nikias reported by P.M Fraser to exist in the Museum of Rhodes. 

16. Segre, Cos, EV 74. White marble stele from demolitions in the 
city, 40x22x10 em, 

17. Ibid. 283. Small white marble base from demolitions in the city, 
“in alto presenta un piccolo intaglio rettangolare per I’inserzione di una 
statua,” 23x25x17 em. 

18. Ibid. 285, White marble base broken above, from demolitions in 
the city, 41x27,5x11 em. 

19, Ibid. 291. Fragment (left part) of a white marble stele, from 
demolitions in the city, 38x24x7 em. 

20, Ibid. 309. White marble block from demolitions in the city; it 
should have been previously “adoperato,..come capitello di pilastro 0 
come mensola,” 42x29x20 em. 

21, Ibid. 312. White marble altar “con comice in alto ¢ in basso,” 
from demolitions in the city, 47x26x13 em, 

22, Ibid. 340. Left part of a white marble tablet, from demolitions in 
the city, 29x13x5 cm. 

23. G.Pugliese Carratelli, “Epigrafi del demo Coo di Isthmos,” PP 
24(1969), 130 (no. 9). A small altar of white-bluish marble, found in 
Herzog’s excavations at Kephalos (1902). This is probably one of the 
four similar documents for Nikias mentioned by Herzog. Né&X, 208, n.3 
as unpublished. We cannot know yet whether the remaining three are to 
be identified with some of the previous documents of this catalogue or 
not. 
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Appendix 3: 
A catalogue of the dedications to the “paternal 
gods for C.Stertinius Xenophon 


1, PH 84, “Under the plane tree...stele surmounted by an aedicula, 
within which is a snake.” 

2. Ibid. 85, “At Symi,” 43x28 cm, 

3. Ibid. 86, “At Symi,” 45x27 cm. The formula inde ras...owrmelag 
instead of the regular one Und dysias. 

4, Ibid. 87. “In the house of the painter Theodoros,” left part 
preserved, 30x24 cm. 

5. Ibid. 88. “In the garden of Sherif-Bey...width about 33 cm.” 
EvoeBois is here omitted. 

6. Ibid. 89, “In a wall near the theatre,” upper part preserved, 33x30 
om. 

7. Ibid. 90 (= CIG 1V.6844). 

8. Ibid. 91. A small fragment 

9.Herzog, KF, 21. Marble block, 
“Museumsplatz,” 32x22 cm. Writing style as * 
nicht ganz sorgfiltig.” 

10, Ibid. 22. Marble tablet in the house of Katol Hussein, 30x25 em 
Writing style as in PH 85, “nicht schr sorgfltig.” 

11, Ibid, 23. Fragment of a marble tablet at the “Muscumsplatz,” 
careful writing sty 

12, Maiuri, NS, 476 (= Segre, Cos, EV 43). White marble tablet, 
“rinvenuta...entro Ia periferia della cit,” 43x30x8,5 cm 

13, Ibid, 477 (= Segre, Cos, EV 299). Upper part of a marble stele 
with an upper comice preserved, from demolitions near Mavayia tod 
‘Dégav, 27x24x7 cm. 

14. Ibid. 478 (= Segre, Cos, EV 68). Upper part of a white marble 
tablet found during the restoration works at the Castle (1916), 29x30x6 
em. As Segre notes: “in alto é raffigurato in rilievo il serpente di 
Asclepio.” 

15. Ibid. 485. Fragment of a white marble tablet built at that time 
into the wall of N.Nikolaidis’ vineyard, thickness: 7 cm. 

16. SEG I.740 (based on a report by G.Patriarca). Marble tablet in 
the Museum of Kos, found “in praedio quodam,” 40x36 em. 

17. Benedum, 240 with pl. 3. A marble tablet at the Castle. 

18. Segre, /.Cos, EV 22. White marble tablet with a relief comice at 
the upper and lower ends, from demolitions in the city, 49x33x6 em. 





undecorated, at the 
PH 87, etwas schief und 
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19. Ibid. 25. White marble stele, rounded above, from the 
excavations of the city inside the fortifications, 39x31x5 cm. 

20, Ibid. 46. Left part of a white marble tablet, from demolitions in 
the city, 37x21x9 em. 

21. Ibid. 70. Fragment of white marble, from demolitions, 24x26x11 
om. 

22. Ibid. 83. White marble tablet, from the excavations of the Great 
‘Thermae, 32,5x31x7 cm. “In basso é rozzamente inciso il serpente di 
Asclepio.” Cf. Benedum, 240 with pl.2 

23. Ibid. 97. Upper right part of a white marble tablet from the 
excavation of the Odeum, 24x26x8 cm. The surface of the inscription has 
been given the form of a tabula ansata with a surrounding relief comice. 
In his original publication in Historia 8(1934), 444 Segre also reported 
traces of red colour in the letters. 

24, Ibid. 112, Left part of a white marble tablet from the excavations 
of the Great Thermae, 37x33x7 em. “In alto & rozzamente figurato il 
serpente di Asclepio.”” 

25. Ibid. 117. Fragment (upper part) of a white marble tablet, from 
demolitions in the city, 24x31x7 cm. 

26. Ibid. 124, White marble tablet “omata in alto di frontoncino 
spezzato,” from demolitions in the city, 48x27x8 cm, Superfluous letters 
inseribed in I. 2,9. 

27. Ibid. 126. Fragment of bluish marble from demolitions in the 
Castle, 22x15x23 cm, The fragments of words preserved are those of the 
standard text of these dedications but the thickness of the stone might 
also suggest some sort of honorary base for Xenophon, Cf. Segre, ibid 

28, Ibid, 143. White marble tablet from Amygdalona, 46x38x8 cm. 

29. Ibid. 286. White marble stele from demolitions in the city, 
23x25x7 em, 

30, Ibid. 288. Upper part of a block of white marble, from 
demolitions in the city, 18x20x1 cm. 

31. Ibid. 289. White marble stele broken on the right and below, 
from demolitions in the city, 34x26x7 em. 

32. Ibid. 290, Lower part of a white marble stele, from demolitions 
in the city, 16x23x6 em. 

33. Ibid. 294 Lower part of a white marble tablet, from demolitions 
in the city, 28x51x9 em, 

34. Ibid. 296. Upper part of a white marble block, from demolitions 
in the city, 30x28x16 em 

35, Ibid. 297. White marble stele from the excavations of the 
Roman Thermae at Amygdalona, 44x32x10 em. 
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36, Ibid. 298. Fragment of a white marble tablet (ca. one third on the 
right is missing), from demolitions in the city, 43x24x7 cm, As Segre 
notes, at the end of the lines the words are divided in an often “asyllabic" 
way. The coarse writing style very probably completes the picture of an 
amateur’s work. 

37. Ibid, 300. Lower part of a stele of bluish marble, from 
demolitions in the city, 20x28x5 cm. 

38. Ibid. 301. White marble stele with an upper cornice, from the 
excavations of the Great Thermac, $8x38x13 cm. The erasion in 1, 7 
could not have previously accommodated gidovégvos (sce the 
photograph, ibid.): as Segre notes, both here and at the end of 1, 3 (a 
superfluous N) we should rather recognize errors of the stone-cutter. 

39. Ibid. 302. White marble base with a comice at the upper and 
lower ends, from demolitions in the city, $3x39x21 cm. On the upper 
surface the dowel holes for two small feet are visible, Segre noted: “La 
base sosteneva probabilmente una statua di Asclepio.” It seems at least 
equally possible to assume that a small statue of the actually honored, 
Xenophon, crowned the small monument (cf. esp. the votive monument 
no, 17 for Nikias above, and here no. 27). 

40. Ibid. 311. White marble base, from demolitions in the city, 
48x28x25 em. 

41. Ibid. 314, White marble base, from the excavations inside the 
fortified city, 41x30x27 em. 

42. Ibid. 315. Upper part of a white marble stele from the same arca, 
21x23x5 em, 

43. Ibid. 316. Right part ofa white marble stele, from demolitions in 
the city, 22x12x5 cm 

44. Ibid. 317. Fragment (upper right part) of a white marble stele, 
from demolitions in the city, 18x12x4,5 em, 

45. Ibid. 318, Fragment of similar data, 26x15x5 em 

46. Ibid. 319. Small marble fragment with ca. the middle part of the 
standard text, from the excavations of the Great Thermae, 10x15x2 em, 

47, Ibid. 320, Fragment of the lower right part of a similar 
‘monument, from demolitions in the city, 17x24x14 em. 

48, Ibid. 321. Left part of a white marble stele, from demolitions in 
the Castle, 38,5x19,5x7 cm. 

49, Ibid, 322. Small fragment of a similar monument, from 
demolitions in the city, thickness: 4,5 em. 

50, Ibid, 324. Fragment of the lower left part of a white marble 
tablet, from the Odeum, thickness: 6 cm. 
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$1. Ibid. 325. Fragment of the lower right part of a white marble 
stele, from demolitions, thickness: 6 cm. 

52. Ibid. 327. Fragment of the upper part of a white marble stele, 
from demolitions in the city, thickness: 6 cm. 

53. Ibid. 337. White marble stele, preserved in two joined 
fragments, from demolitions in the city, 45x31x6 em. Above the 
inscription “é figurato in rilievo il serpente di Asclepio.” 

54, Ibid. 341. Fragment of the upper right part of a white marble 
stele, from demolitions in the city, thickness: 12 em. 

55, Ibid. 344. Small white marble fragment of unknown 
provenience, thickness: 4,5 cm. 

$6. Ibid. 347. White marble tablet, from the locality Buzukta, 
40x20x14 em. 

57. Ibid. 365. Small marble fragment, from the Great Thermae, 
thickness: 8 em. 

58. Ibid, 366. Three joining fragments of the upper part of a white 
marble tablet, from the houses of the Roman period at the “Via di 
Circonvallazione,” 38x39x5 em. 
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Appendix 4: 
A catalogue of the dedications to “the 
paternal gods” for M.Aclius Sabinianus and M’.Spedius 
Rufinus Phaedrus 





I. For M.Aelius Sabinianus 


1, PH 95 (= Segre, LCos, EV 84). White marble tablet from 
demolitions in the city, originally “in the house of Antonios 
Stamatiades,” 31x24x6 em. 

2. Ibid. 96, “Now at Symi, blue marble,” 20x15 em, 

3, Ibid. 97 (= CIG 6843), “in Oxford. 

4, Herzog, KF, 26. Upper right strip of a marble tablet “im Besitz 
des Demarchen Herm Joannidis.”” 

5. Maiuri, NS, 482. White marble tablet (below not completely 
preserved), found in a house of the previous Turkish district and 
deposited “al Musco del Castello,” 25x24x9 cm. 

6, Ibid. 483 (= Segre, Cos, EV 308). Fragment of a white marble 
tablet, found in the city of Kos, thickness: 4 cm. 

7. Ibid. 484 (= Segre, J.Cos, EV 313). White marble base decorated 
with comices on three faces (sce Segre, ib., pl. 142), from the 
surroundings of the city, 39x35x24 cm. 

8, Segre, Cos, EV 71. Small block of white marble, from 
demolitions in the city, 26x24x14 cm. The only inscription so far 
preserved where Sabinianus is also styled as Béuou vids (cf. p. 112 
above). Segre notes: “in alto...una comice in rilievo non interamente 
conservata, in cui si riconosce perd la figurazione di un serpente.” On his 
dating of this inscription ef. p.114 

9. Ibid. 86, Small Doric capital with the inscription on the upper part 
of the abacus (right part missing), from the excavations of the Great 
‘Thermae, 28x21,5x11 cm. 

10. Ibid. 88. Tablet of bluish marble, from demolitions in the city, 
32x29x7 om. 

11. ib. 281. White marble tablet “col margine superiore arcuato,” 
from the excavations of the Great Thermae, 32x36x3 om, Segre adds: “In 
basso é rozzamente inciso il serpente di Asclepio.” 

12, Ibid. 282. White marble tablet, from the excavations of houses 
of the Roman period by the “Via di Circonvallazione,” 17x40x2,5 cm, 
Segre adds the details: “il margine sinistro appare sollevato © quello 
superiore € risegato nella parte posteriore.” These data, the height and 
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thickness of the inscription and a comparison of the photograph given 
ibid, vol. II, pl 135 with Benedum’s, no. 5 (p. 239), pl. X have 
convinced me that the latter is just the left part of the same document, 
meanwhile broken, as Benedum found it in the Castle of Kos some time 
before his publication (1977). 

13, Ibid. 287. Upper part of a white marble stele, from demolitions 
in the city, 16x19x5 cm. 

14, Ibid, 292, Small block of white marble, from demolitions in the 
city, 21,5x17x10 cm, Segre explains that the stone must have been 
reused to engrave this inscription and remarks: “cid prova il carattere 
occasionale di questo tipo di documenti, per cui spesso furono 
riadoperati marmi gid destinati ad altro uso...” 

15. Ibid. 304. Right part of a white marble piece that had been 
worked “in forma di pitera” (where the inscription was engraved), from 
the excavation of the Great Thermae, 22x15x4 cm. 

16. Ibid. 305. Upper part of a white marble piece worked as a 
triangular prism (preserved height: 19 cm) the big side of which bore the 
inscription (see ibid., vol. I, pl, 140), from demolitions in the city 

17. Ibid. 306. Fragment (upper right part) of a white marble stele, 
from demolitions in the city, 13,5x13x2 em. 

18, Ibid. 307. Upper left part of a white marble piece, from 
demolitions in the city, 13,5x18x10 em. According to Segre it had been 
probably rounded for a previous use (capital or small table). 

19. Ibid. 323. Upper left part of a white limestone piece, from 
demolitions in the city, 15x12x8 cm. “In alto al centro é figurata una 
patera.” 

20. Ibid. 336. Two joining fragments of a white marble tablet, from 
demolitions in the city, 31x26x3,5 em, 

21. Ibid. 338. Three fragments (two joining, one not) of a white 
marble stele, from the Great Thermae, 29x29x2,5 cm. 

22, Ibid. 342. Upper part of a white marble tablet found in the 
excavations of houses of the Roman period by the “Via di 
Circonvallazione” (1939), 15,5x14x2 em 

23. Ibid, 343. Upper part of a white marble tablet, from the city 
inside the walls, 13x15x4 cm. 





II. For M’.Spedius Rufinus Phaedrus 


1. PH 98. “Outside the house of Sherif-Bey,” 60x30 cm. The 
complete form of the name is given 
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2, Segre, Cos, EV 81. Upper part of a white marble tablet, from the 
excavation of the Odeum, 21,5x17,5x3 cm. Complete form of the name, 

3, Ibid. 303, Left part of a white marble piece (the inscribed area has 
been given the form of a “tabula rilevata”), from demolitions in the city, 
24x18,5x6 cm. The name appears as [Maviov Ene\/Biou @ali2gov... 

4, Ibid. 339. White marble block, from the vicinity of the Odeum, 
24x35x4,6 cm. The name in the form Maviou/{ail8gou En(e)&(iov, the 
latter written on the stone as EITPAOT. The stone-cutter was also unable 
{as in the previous case) to keep the lines of his text horizontal, the whole 
writing style (cf. Ibid., vol. II, pl. 147) makes a late-antique impression. 
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Saddington, D.B. 677, 69", 71°" 

Saedius(”) Beryllus (Sa(5.0s BripukAos) 120° 

L. Saevinius Proculus 145 

Salamis 49 

Salomies, ©. 84f,, 120" 

Samos / Samians 17, 35*!, $7", 76°, 104, 1356,, 
142 

Sarapis 103) 

Sardeis 26°, 27 

‘Sauromates I (of Pontos) 102! 

Schazmann, P. 22°, 247” 

Sebastos (04) /Theo S. 95, 974, 100", 103, 106, 
137 

‘Segre, M. passim 

Seleucid era 27 

‘Seleukos (of Rhosos) 26F,, 29 

Senate 136, 18ff, 25f,, 76, 124, 1276, 135 

SC de Asclepiade 26, 123 

Septimius Severus 48f,, 118, 14 


5107 


Sergianus (ag) 117 

L.Sergius Lf Pollio 117 

Serpent / serpent with staff (symbol) 78, 95", 114, 
149, 156 (no. 14), 157 (nos. 22, 24), 158 (no. 39), 
159 (no, $3), 160 (no. 11) 

P. Servius Isauricus 56! 

Sestini, D. 356 


‘Severans 144 

‘Sherk, RK. 126f7>™4, 128° 

‘Sherwin-White S. passim 

Side 47% 

‘Smaragdion 120" 

Smikythe 60 

Smith, RRR, 53! 

son of the boule (et sim), see vids Bova (et sim.) 

Sosibios ( Pol. regent) 10 

Sosibios Il (Ptol. regent) 10 

Sosikles (s. of Menippides) 104 

Sparta 100', 102', 130, 132 

Spedia Adamantion 120 

Spedia Elpis 120 

Spedii 88, 117”, 1208, 

M’. Spedius Faustus 120%, 149°” 

M’. Spedius Rufinus Phaedrus 59, 64°74, 112, 119f, 
144, 162 

M. Spedius Beryllus 115f,, 119 

M. Spedius Beryllus Allianus Tulianus 88, 116f, 

M. Spedius Naso 120 

‘Spedius Epaphroditus ( Exagpd8e1t0¢) Ofellianus 
nn” 

stasis 37,139 

Stein, Ot. 44” 

. Stertinius " Hyoupiev6s 78, 149 

. Stertinius Maximus 76 

 Stertinius Xenophon 16, 43, 45%, 52, $9, 63, 66- 
110 (passim), 1126, 137M, 149, 16SfE 

MSthenius Lf. 42, 147! 

M. Stlaccius C, £ Coranus 72” 

‘Strabo 37 

Stratonikos 119 

Sulla 6, 16", 64, 122, 123°, 124ff, 1367 

Syme, R55 
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om 


‘Tacitus 17 

‘Tarcondimotus (of Cilicia) 31°, 64 

Telos 145'% 

A. Terentius A. Varro 1257 

‘Thasos / Thasians 102", 123° 

theot patroiot, see Beo% roerpo0t 

‘Theoi Soteres 49° 

‘Theomnestos (harper) 37 

‘Theophilos (Antonius' official) 53 

Thera If 

‘Thersippos (benefactor of Nesos) 62'* 

‘Theudotos (fof Eukarpos) 46 

‘Thyrsos (s. of Thyrsos) 44 

Tiberius 16, 43£,, 576, 61", 76, 97, 104, 106, 
135 

Titus 28" (2), 29", 41, 86, 133%, 143F, 

‘Tlepolemos (Ptol. regent) 10 

‘Togodumnus 72 

‘Trajan 102!" 

‘Tralleis 125, 

tribunus militum 66. 

‘Turullius 28, 131 

Tyche (Agatha) 93 

‘yrannis, -os 374. 


M. Ulpius (Aug. lib.) 148! 
M. Ulpius Traianus (Trajan’s father) 48 


v 


Varus 68!" 


P. Vedius Pollio 55 

Verres 1367 

L. Verus 118, 144 

Vespasian 133”, 142f, 

. Vettius Sabinianus Tulius Hospes 145 
verillationes 68 

Veyne, P. 50", 52!"8 

C. Vibius Postumus 57" 

Vibius Salutaris 85°, 104 

Vicesima hereditatium 144f, 

Vidius, see Vedius 

L. Vipstanius Lf Philophron 45%, 148 
M. Vipstanius Crispus 148! 

P. Visellius Babullianus 117 

Vitellius 88 


w 


Wells, C.71 
‘West (Latin) $2 
Wiezay, count of 35 


x 


Xenophon (disciple of Praxagoras) 76 
Xenophon, 5, of ~Jichmos 78 


z 

‘Zeus 21, 35, 61; (Eleutherios= Theophanes) 57", 
(Hikesios) 8, (Kapetolios Alseios= Tiberius) 104; 
(Ourios) 125", (Patroios= Augustus) 47; (Philios) 
49°, (Polieus) 89, (Sosipolis) 131 
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B. Index of sources 


a. Literary sources 


Aelian 
Touxidn Totopicr (1.29) : 38f.,53 


Aclius Aristides 
‘Podiors rept guovotas (Keil XXIV): 139 


Acsehylus 
Pers, (Broadhead), 401 ff: 49 


Appian 
Mith, 

4:22:16 

4.23, 115: 15 

9.62 : 123°, 129, 136” 
9,63 : 128" 


BC 
1102, V.6 : 136% 


Apuleius 
Met 
1V.263 : 52" 


Aristophanes 
Frogs 
1431-3 38 


Knights 
724, 769-70, 1215 = 54 


Wasps 
1465 :51 


Aristotle 
Ath. Pol. 
553:47 


Aulus Gellius 
1116.8 = 119 


Cassius Dio 
48.406 53 

S120: 134 
$1.83: 131 
54.303 : 147" 
56.27.23 135 
60.19.2-3: 73 
60.20.2-6; 21; 23 = 716 
6024.4; 139" 


Cieero 
Ad Att,, XIL26.2; Ad. Fam.IX,10.1-2 : 55 


Ad Qu. fr, 11.26; V.21.7: 56" 


In Ver. 
1.1.89: 126" 
off. 

3.87: 1367 
ca 

Visi 119% 
Dig. 
27AATA: 136% 
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Diodorus 
17.1142: 103" 
27.3;28.1:9% 


Eusebios 
Chronik (Schoene) 
Mags: 147 


Herodian 
1.17.3 =107 


Herodotus 
V.56.1, 928.3; VII3.2 38 


Homer 

4. 

Lampe se# 
1X34: 13 

1X.34-35: 50 


Josephus 
Ant. Jud. 
BBA) 15 
14d e113: " 
14.233: 1156. 
1610.2 42 
20.183 f.: 1206. 


Bd. 
1.26.5: 42 


Krinagoras 

[AP VIL.633 (= Gow-Page, AG, L.208f. (no.XVIII) 
40 

AP VIL.645 (= Gow-Page, AG, I.210F. (no. XX)" 

AP IX.81 (=Gow-Page, AG, I210F. (no.XXI) = 39f. 


AP IX.235 (= Gow-Page, GA, 1212f. (no.XXV) : 
40 


Livy 
per. LXXXIX : 146 
Lucian 

Peregr. 

1s: 105" 


Lysias 
XIIL91 = 54 


Nepos 


At 
6:69. 


Pausanias 
2263-8 °33 


Philo 
De leg. ad Gaium, 
37: 106 


Pindar 


Pyth. 111 
7:33 


Plinius Sen. 
NH 
2957:777 
295.8: 78 


Plinius Jun. 
Ep 
722-1 


INDICES 


Plutareh Nero 
Ant. 7130" 
677253" 
Vesp. 
Flam. 84: 142% 
16:56" 
Tacitus 
Lue, ‘Ann. 
3.3;122;15.5:17 4.14: 16, 76, 1356. 
6.182:57"" 
Mor. 1258: 139" 
81s D: 143 12.61 : 76, 137 
12.67; 107 
Polybius 
1520.1, 25.13: 10" Tert. 
30.7.9-10: 14f. Ad Seap, 
Ms: 119 
Strabo 
8.5.5 (C365 fin.) 130 ‘Theokritos 
14.1.41 (C648) 59." 131 
14.25: 64" 1d. 1V; V; Vil: 38" 
142.19 (C657/8) = 37, 40, 133 
14.2.24 (C 6591660) = 1326 ‘Thucydides 
Suetonius ViL69.2 50 
aes. 
2: 146!" Vegetius 
42.17" Epit. rei militar (Lang) 
111, 69” 
a 
17716 Vell. Pat. 
25:1; 28: 66F. 11.1021: 57!" 
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b. Inscriptions 
‘AD 20 A (1965), 119: 11 Corinth VIILii.86-90 - 727 
An Ep Degrassi, ILIC 
1920.45: 145 nos, 1,3 14Sff 
1924.77: 145 
1934.89: 43f,, 44, 61° Dessau (ILS) 
92:77 216: 72 
93: 991%, 936, 108 1359: 145 
1969/70.601 145, 2730: 72" 
6286: 71" 
Carratelli 
Isthmos: Durrbach, Cholx 
Vi.a276, b.12:47f 0. 9211 
1X72: 80” 
IXe, 12, 27, 42 : 80 R. Heberdey, Forschungen in Ephesos, II, Wien 
Xie, nos. 24, 25: 148" 1912, nos. $5, 56 114, 144 
XXVIB, vii 19f, 27F: 807” 
Herzog 
PP HG, no. 10, see Segre, 1.Cos, ED 149.2 
13 (1958), 4186» 52!"”, 86” 
24 (1969), 130 (no, 9) 155 (n0.23) Hal 
no. 4 (decree and list of Apollo priests): 29", 40ff, 
Rom. Cos 59, 78, 86,90, 108", 117, 120, 142¢f, 147ff 
p. 818: 59", s6ff, 117%, 148! no, 5: 1086 
p. 819: 20", 45™, 86 no, 7, see Hoghammar, 81 
Studi Gigante (1994), 544: 837 KF 
22: 154(n0.10) 
Chaniotis, KV 616? 
no. 358: 10" 112: 88 
no. 43:11 165-79, 144 
175-148! 
cu 212 (p.135):52", 39" 110 


11.450, 460 ; 1456. 
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N&X 
214,n. 4:37 
246, n. 2:77, 110%” 


‘nedita (L. Hallof's catalogue), no. #0573 : 17 


Hoghammar 

po. 4: 891i 

10.36: 7 

no. 48:7 

nos. 49, 50 [= PH, 1347]: 17% 
no. 69: 90", 1377 

no, 70: 60" 

no. 81: 62 


1BM 
893: 128" 
894: 102" 


Ic 
Lxvili 55; $8! 
H.xi3, 96 38° 


Ic 
P 857: 60 
W? 3546: 707 
4351, 4365, 4367, 4372, 4374, 4400, 4403: 60 
1V.205 : 103"? 
1V.17121,96, 99-100 : 20 
V.1.559: 100! 
970: 133” 
1449 : 102" 
XI1.58 5143" 
‘XILL.2: 14%, 139 
XIL2.154: 100" 
246: 1217 
549: 100" 


XILS, 143 (+ add., p. 309) : 29" 
XIL8, 207.15: 79 

XIL8.260:: 45", 1258.7 
XIL9.947: 118" 

XII Suppl. 73-4: 99f 

XII Suppl. 250.11 : 61 


IGRR 
1187: 51 

91:57! 
1V.292, 293, 293a: 56 

963 = 57" 

984: 104 

991 = 108 

1302: 57 

1724: 76 

1732; 104 


LEphesos 
13142 

27:85”, 104 
3801 : 102! 


LMylasa 
341, 410; 57!" 
$34, $35, 536: 132 


LStratonikeia 
1,p67-118 
TA, 1018: $8", 132 


1024 ; 102" 


ol 
53:91, 134 


Lykia IL 9ff; 1516 
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Maiuri, NS 

239-120 

459; 76, 95", 109 

460, see Segre, 1Cos, EV 226 

461: 59, 83, 88 

462-13", 90", 97°, 98", 99°, 108%", 109, 
137 

466 46, 103 

475: 49", 66, 74, 95, 986 

562: 144 

592: 87 

651; 88!" 

654: 120 


IPE 
PATA: 486 
11.400: 107 


Mnemosyne 55 (1927), 265: 103!” 


ais 

443624 

218 (“Law aguinst Tyrants”) : 39%, 43 
354, 355: 64 

470: 52f, 

583: 102" 

666: 93 


Oliver, Ge 
154: 576, 133 

29, 38, 46, 75: 103! 
92: 141” 


Pergamon, VIIL3, no. 85(p.117)- 106" 


PH 


46 :77, 82, 85 
59:21 

61, see Hoghammar 36 
65: 105 

75:62 
81:7,47%,51", 61° 
92:93 

93: 110 
94:75,77, 1S 
99-116 

101118. 

102-116 

103 
106 
us 
us 
119; 108" 

129: 116 

130: 521", 93, 115, 117 

134, see Hoghammar 50 

13579, 87, 117" 

141-116 

188, 261; 117 

306-117 

309120 

344: 42”, 906, 148 

4S: 66, 74°, 95, 97, 9, 101", 107, 108 
349 [+ Sherwin ~ White, LCos, 207) : 22 
361-116” 

362: 108" 

392: 78 











Peek, GVI 
655-58!" 


Pleket, Leyden 
no. 4 = 103" 
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no, $106 


RDAC 1993, 226f : 636! 


Reynolds 
docs. 2,3: 17, 1236 
doc. 5= 125 

docs. 8, 10 124!" 

doc. 13: 124!", 1367 
docs, 14,21. 130", 144! 


L, Robert, Helleniea 7(1949), p. 207: 106f 


Sardis VILL, 129 (p.117) 27 


Segre 

1.Cos/ ED 

5:61" 

17+130[* Maiuri, NS, 433]+26+194. 236 
43: 1408. 

66: 798, 86 

146.435 

146 B21, 35 

147: 13.80% 

149; ss. 

180; 127 

192: 128 

193: 127F. 

200-62! 

228, see Carratelli, Rom. Cos, p. 818 
229° 6ff 

230, 45,113 

235A :24, 45" 

236:7 

263: 78° 


1.Cos EV 


6:47 

9-113 

18.6749" 

51 [bis] : 96" 
Tata 
72:90 

95-98 

97-157 (00.23) 
101-47" 

116: 85f, 

126-157 (n0.27) 
127-47" 

135, 104" 

147, 160: 117" 
177-59" 
199-47" 

205-79 

206, see PH 130 
214 b: sa 

219 47, 66%, 74, 80F., 90", 95", 97f 
221 ;96"7 

224 84, 86 

226; 52!", 89, 108 
28:87 

229 -21ff. 
233, see PH 94 
237-796 

238-78 

241 -66f,, 74", 95", 97, 1096 
250-117" 

255 88, 113" 

282 (cf. Benedum, no. 5}- 160 (no.12) 
298 - 158 (n0.36) 
301 = 158 (0.38) 
302 158 (n0.39) 
320-477 

339: 162 (no4) 
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364: 106” 33.1038: 61f. 
373113 34307, 313 : 102'° 
34.1067 : 64" 
Tc 40.739, 763 : 631." 
111295", 107, 110 
146 : 744, 778, 961% sy? 
167-172: 86”, 117” 67 [= Meiggs— Lewis" 49.5] : 60f.'* 
181: 86 144.25 561" 
193, 194: 45%, 861, 961° 215: 60" 
197: 79 473.116. 611" 
202: 111 67:9 
Test, XII: 10" 685.107: 11? 
693: 135” 
Sherk, RDGE 748: 130 
18, 20, 21: 123° 753:57!* 
22:26, 29, 123" 755: 587 
23: 123° 766: 131 
49: 126fF 793, see Herzog, Hal.,n0.4 
57: 129 
58: 26,28! 806, see Segre, TC, 146 
67; 129" 81445: 103" 
819: 1431 
SEG 820.9: 103" 
7.825: 102" 854: 51" 
14.529: 49" 1023,294f. . ss! 
17.596 : 102" 
26.1817: 153 
32.1982: 106" 
33.155: 61" 
© Papyri 
PeFay, 137.2: 19 P.W-Pestman, Chronologie égyptienne d” aprés les 
textes démotiques (332 av JC ~453 ap. J.-C), 
P.Lond. Vil, 218832 117" Leiden 1967, 50 = 117" 


P.Oxy_1021 [= Sel. Pap., 11235] =93"" 
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Burnett, RPC 
‘no, 2724-2731 = 30ff,, 446 

no, 2732: 32, 42, 91 

no, 2734 : 32, 44 

no. 2735: 447" 

no, 2740-2742 : 45 

no, 3508, 3533 = 31% 

no, 3871 + 31%, 64!" 

no, 4778-4779 : 107!" 

‘no, $210, 5219, 5230, 5240, 5249, 5260-93!" 


BMC Caria 
‘no, 165-169, 177, 192-193 30)” 
no, 212-215: 94" 


4. Coins 


SNG Copenhagen 


‘nos. 106-107, 109-114 -37 


SNG y.Aulock 


no, 2440-2444 36 


M Thompson etal. (eds), An Inventory of Greek 
(Coin Hoards, New York 1973, no, 1308 : 21.- 


E, Christiansen, The Roman Coins of Alexandria, 


‘Aarhus 1988, 1. 38fF (passim) : 93!" 


M. Crawford, Roman Republican Coinage, 
Cambridge 1974, 499F (no, 490), 740 = 317° 


H,V.Fritze, Die antiken Manzen Mysiens (1913) 


no, 355-356, 358-359, 37 


Head, HN 


607-136" 
634-307 


NE 1990, 2246; 132 


PH ON 134:21 
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